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CHAP.   I. 
THE   ANGLO-SAXON   CHUBCH. 
526 — 1066. 

ON  the  pleasing  theme  of  the  venerable  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  the  writer  will  say  little  more, 
Uian  invite  his  reader  to  an  attentive  perusal  of  Mr. 
Lingard's  ^*  Antiquities  of  the  Angh-Seuvtm  Churchy'' 
those  parts  of  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain,'' 
which  relate  to  that  period  of  the  history  of  the 
English  church,  accompanying  it,  as  the  subject 
leads,  with  the  valuable  historical  publications  of 
doctor  Henry  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner.  The  read- 
ers of  these  works  probably  will  agree  with  the 
writer  in  thinking,  that,  except  in  the  accounts, 
which  have  been  given  of  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  first  christiaiis,  the  religion  of  the  gospel  has 
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never  appeared  more  amiable,  than  in  the  account 
of  the  early  Saxon  era  of  Christianity.  '^  St. 
**  Augustine  and  his  companions/'  says  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  his  sermon  on  the  holiness  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  ^^  preached  and  acted,  as  once  did  the 
"  first  envoys  of  Jesus  Christ — They  gained  pro- 
^'  selytes  by  the  eloquence  of  truth,  assisted  by  the 
^^  eloquence  of  meekness,  humility  and  piety,  and 
'^  verified,  in  the  whole  series  of  their  conduct,  that 
'^  pleasing  sentence  of  the  prophet,  how  beautifiil 
*'  on  the  hills  are  the  footsteps  of  those,  who  bring 
"  glad  tidings !  Neither  were  the  exertions  of  their 
*^  charity  imattended  with  the  approbation  of 
"  heaven.  Not  only  contemporary  historians  at- 
*^  test,  but  several  protestants  allow,  that  God 
"  rewarded  them  with  the  gifts  ofmiracles."  "  Their 
^^  king,"  says  the  martyrologist  Fox,  '^  considered 
'^  the  honest  conversation  of  their  lives,  and  was 
"  moved  by  the  miracles  wrought,  through  Grod's 
'^  hand,  by  them*."  After  noticing  the  difficulties, 
whijch  St.  Augustine  apd,  his  comp^ons  en- 
countered. Fox,  as  cited  by  the  same  author, 
observes,  that  '^  Notwithstanding  their  seemipg 
"  impossibilities,  they  were  followed  with  sur* 
^^  prisii^  success.  The  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and 
"  the  force  of  their  miracles,  broke  through  the 
'^  difficulties  of  their  epterprize." — ^The  fruits  aad 
'^  effects  of  their  mission  were  strilpng.  A  people, 
"  hitherto  savage,  barbarous  and  immoral,  was 
<<  chwged  into  a  nation,  mild,  benevc^enty.huniwfie 

r  Acts  and  Monuments,  Coll.  $.    Collier's  prefiu^e  to  his 
Ecclesiastical  History. 
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"and  holy." — "  Every  thing,"  says  Collier, 
*'  brightened,  as  if  nature  had  been  melted  down 
"  and  re-coined." 

Such  was  the  happy  state  of  religion  and  man** 
ners  in  England,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Danes.  Those  ferocious  conquerors  spread  de* 
vastation  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  laid  waste 
almost  every  part  of  its  territory.  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  calaimity  was,  that  the  pastor  and 
the  flock  were  often  separated ;  and  that,  if  they 
did  meet  again,  it  generally  was  not  until  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time.  Meanwhile,  every  form 
of  instruction,  civil  or  religious,  was  interrupted ; 
and  the  interruption  naturally  gave  rise  to  error 
and  superstition. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  same  scenes  must  have 
been  renewed  during  the  convulsions,  which  fol* 
lowed  the  Norman  conquest;  particularly  in  the 
period  between  the  death  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  Henry ;  and  in  the  long  years 
of  havoc,  which  urged  their  destined  way*  during 
the  contests  between  the  hou3es  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. That,  in  these  times,  some  superstition 
should  prevail,  is  not  surprising :  but  it  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  with  which 
the  nation  still  continued  to  abound.  What  gospel 
truth  did  not  the  ministers  of  the  church  then 
mculcate? — What  disorder  did  they  not  then  con- 
denm  ? — ^What  crime  did  they  not  dien  reprobate  ? 
— ^What  excess  did  they  not  then  censure  ? — What 
passion  did  they  not  then  endeavour  to  restrain  ? — 
•  Grey's  Ode,  intituled,  «<  The  Bard." 
B  2 
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They  taught  every  virtue,  they  encouraged  every 
perfection :  in  no  age,  has  the  love  of  God,  or  cha- 
rily for  man,  been  more  warmly  recommended- 
But,  did  no  superstition  then  exist?  Unhappily  it 
did :  yet  surely,  where  there  was  so  much  instruc- 
tion, superstition  could  not  predominate. 


CHAP.  n. 

THE   SETTLEMENT   OF    THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH 
AT   THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 

1066. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  roman- 
catholics,  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  supre- 
macy, and  the  bishops  and  their  successors  in  the 
episcopacy,  alone  enjoy,  by  divine  institution,  a 
superiority  of  rank  in  the  priesthood :  all  other 
gradations  in  it  are  of  ecclesiastical  creation  and 
arrangement. 

II.  1. 
TTie  Pope. 

1.  Over  all,  The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  and  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  holds  a 
lofty  pre-eminence. 

As  much  is  unavoidably  said,  in  many  pages  of 
each  volume  of  this  work,  respecting  papal  power, 
the  following  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  roman- 
catholics  upon  this  subject,  is  here  inserted,  from 
the  author's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of 
France^  during  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  XV. 
XYIy  and  during  the  Revolution.    An  exposition 
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of  the  principal  circumstances  which  are  consi- 
dered to  prove  the  right  of  the  pope  to  the  spiri- 
tual supremacy  here  assigned  to  him,  is  inserted 
in  the  Appendix,  Note  I. 

(I.) — Univertal  Doctrine  of  the  RomaiP<atholics,  respecting 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

It  is  an  article  of  the  roman-catholic  faith,  that 
the  pope  has,  by  divine  right,  1st,  a  supremacy  of 
rank ;  2dly,  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction,   in  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  roman-catholic  church ; 
and,  3dly,  the  principal  authority  in  defining  arti- 
cles of  faith.— In  consequence  of  these  preroga- 
tives, the  pope  holds  a  rank,  splendidly  pre-eminent, 
over  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  has  a 
right  to  convene  coimcils,  and  preside  over  them, 
by  himself  or  his  legates,  and  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tions of  bishops.     Every  ecclesiastical  cause  may 
be  brought  to  him,  as  the  last  resort,  by  appeal  ; 
he  may  promulgate  definitions  and  formularies  of  • 
faith  to  the  universal  church ;  and,  when  the  gene- 
ral body,  or  a  great  majority  of  her  prelates,  have 
assented  to  them,  either  by  formal  consent,  or  tacit 
assent,  all  are  bound   to   acquiesce    in  them :" 
'<  Rome,"  they  say,  in  such  a  case,  '^  has  spoken, 
''  and  the  cause  is  determined/'    To  the  pope,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  roman-catholics,  belongs  also  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  the 
church ;  a  right,  when  the  canons  provide  no  line 
ofibction,  to  direct  the  proceedings;  and,  in  extra- 
ordinary cased,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  canons. — 
In  those  spiritual  concerns,  in  which,  by  strict 
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right,  his  authority  is  not  definitive,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect  and  deference.  Thus  far, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  roman- 
catholics ;  but  here,  they  divaricate  into  the  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  opinions. 

(IL) — Difference  between  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine 
Doctrines^  on  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Power  of 
the  Pope. 

The  great  difference  between  the  transalpine 
and  cisalpine  divines,  on  the  power  of  the  pope, 
formerly  was,  that  the  transalpine  divines  attributed 
to  the  pope  a  divine  right  to  the  exercise,  indirect 
at  least,  of  temporal  power,  for  effecting  a  spiritual 
good;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  held  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  every  state  was  so  far  subject  to  the 
pope,  that,  when  he  deemed  that  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  sovereign  rendered  it  essential  to  the  good 
of  the  church,  that  he  should  reign  no  longer,  the 
.  pope  was  authorized,  by  his  divine  commision,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  sovereignty,  and  absolve  his 
subjects  firom  th6ir  obligation  of  allegiance ;  and 
that,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  pope  m^ht 
enforce  obedience  to  his  spiritual  legislation  and 
jurisdiction,  by  civil  penalties.— On  Ae  other  hand, 
the  cisalpine  divines  affirmed,  that  the  pope  had 
no  right  either  to  interfere  in  temporal  concerns, 
or  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  spiritual  legislation 
or  jurisdiction,  by  temporal  power;  and  cone* 
quently  had  no  right  to  deprive  a  sovereign  of  his 
sovereignly,  to  absolve  l^s  subjects  from  their  alle* 
giance,  pr  to  enforce  his  spiritual  authority  over 
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eidier,  by  civU  penalties.— This  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  now  no  longer,  the  transalpine  divines 
having  insensibly  aidopted,  on  this  subject,  the 
cisalpine  opinions. 

But,  though  on  this  important  point,  both  par- 
ties are  at  last  agreed,  they  still  differ  on  others. 

In  spiritnal  concerns,  the  transalpine  opinions 
ascribe  to  the  pope  a  superiority,  and  controlling 
power  over  the  whole  church,  should  she  oppose 
his  decrees,  and  consequently  over  a  general 
council,  its  representative;  and  the  same  supe- 
riority and  Controlling  power,  even  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  over  the  canons  of  the  universal 
church.  They  describe  the  pope,  as  the  fountain 
of  ail  ecclesiastical  order,  jurisdiction  and  dignity. 
They  assign  to  him,  the  power  of  judging  all  per- 
sons in  spiritual  concerns;  of  calling  all  spiritual 
causes  to  his  cognizance;  of  constituting,  sus- 
pending and  deposing  bishops ;  of  conferring  all 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  in  or  out  of 
hSk  dominions,  by  paramount  authority ;  of  ex- 
empting individuals  or  communities  from  the  juris- 
diction of  their  prelates ;  of  evoking  to  himself,  or 
to  judges  appointed  by  him,  any  cause  actually 
poiding  in  an  ecclesiastical  court;  and  of  receiv- 
ing, immediately,  appeals  from  all  sentences  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  though  they  be  inferior  courts, 
from  which  there  is  a  regular  appeal  to  an  inter- 
mediate superior  court  They  farther  ascribe  to 
the  pope,  the  extraordinary  prerogative  of  personal 
in&Uibilityt  when  he.undertakes  to  issue  a  soleom 
decision  on  any  point  of  faith. 
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The  cisalpines  affinoy  that  in  spiritaals,  the  pope 
is  subject,  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  the  church, 
and  to  a  general  council  representing  her;  that  he 
is  subject  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  cannot, 
except  in  an  extreme  case,  dispense  with  them; 
that,  even  in  such  a  case,  his  dispensation  is  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  that  the  bishops  de- 
rive their  jurisdiction  from  God  himself,  immedi- 
ately, and  not  derivatively  through  the  pope ;  that 
he  has  noright  toconferbishoprics,  or  otherspiritual 
benefices  of  any  kind,  the  patronage  of  which,  by 
common  right,  prescription,  concordat,  or  any 
other  general  rule  of  the  church,  is  vested  in  ano- 
ther. They  admit,  that  an  appeal  lies  to  the  pope 
from  the  sentence  of  the  metropolitan ;  but  assert, 
that  no  appeal  lies  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  can 
evoke  no  cause  to  himself,  during  the  intermediate 
process.  They  affirm,  that  a  general  council  may, 
without,  and  even  against  the  pope's  consent,  re- 
form the  church.  —They  deny  his  personal  infal- 
libility, and  hold,  that  he  may  be  deposed  by  the 
chufch,  or  a  general  council,  for  heresy  or  schism : 
and  they  admit,  that  in  an  extreme  case*,  where 
there  is  a  great  division  of  opinion,  an  appeal  lies 
from  the  pope  to  a  future  general  council.     The 

*  Instances  of  which,  are,  according  to  the  account  of 
Bossuet,  so  very  rare,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  true 
examples  of  such  an  extreme  case  in  the  course  of  seTeral 
ages.  ''  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  principal,  c'est,  que  les  cas,  aux- 
<'  quelles  la  France  soutient  le  recours  du  pape  au  concile,  sont 
**  si  rares,  qu'i  peine  on  pent  en  trourer  de  vrais  exemples  en 
«  plusieurssiMes."— L€i/r«  du  Bouuetau  Cardinal  (TBitriei. 
CEuvresde  Bosiuet,  vol.  is.  p.  373,  ed.  Ben* 
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reader  will  be  informed  in  a  subsequent 'part  of 
the  work,  that  certain  questions  on  the  power  of 
the  pope  in  temporal  concerns  were  sent  by  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  several  foreign  universities  for 
their  opinions  upon  them.  We  shall  transcribe,  in 
the  Appendix*,  these  questions  and  the  answers 
given  to  them  by  the  universities :  the  reader  will 
thus  have  the  whole  subject  before  him. 

II.  2. 

Patriarchs^  Prifnates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Papal 

Legates. 

1.  The  patriarchs  stand  nearest  to  the  chair 
of  St  Peter.  Before  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  the  church  had 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch  and  Alex* 
andria.  Three  dioceses  were  independent  of  them, 
and  subject,  each  to  its  primate :  that  of  Asia,  to 
the  primate  of  Ephesus;  tibat  of  Thrace,  to  the  pri- 
mate of  Heraclea ;  and  that  of  Pontus,  to  the  pri- 
mate of  Cesarea.  After  the  translation  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  bishops  of  Chat 
city  rose  to  importance :  by  degrees  they  acquired 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Thrace,  Asia  and 
Pontus,  and  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  patriarchs. 
The  same  rank  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  raised  himself  above 
the  other  oriental  prelates,  and  finally  assumed  the 
title  of  oeciunenical  or  universal  patriarch.  The 
popes  opposed  this  attempt  and  preserved  their 
*  Appendix,  Note  U. 
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rank,  sodiat,  as  Mr.  Gibbon*  justly  observes,  ^'  till 
'*  liie  great  division  of  the  church,  the  Roman 
^  bishop  had  ever  been  respected  by  the  oriental- 
^^  ists,  as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs." 

After  the  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin 
church,  the  four  oriental  patriarchates  ceased  to 
exist :  they  are  now  represented  by  four  churches 
in  Rome ;  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican ;  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  by  the  church  of  St  Paul ; 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  by  the  church  of  St 
Mary  the  greater ;  and  ike  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Ae  church  of  St  Laurence.  The  pope 
continues  patriarch  of  ^e  west,  and  his  patriarcfacdie 
is  represented  by  the  church  of  St  John  Latenmf^ 
Subsequent  to  these,  are  the  much  more  modem 
patriarchates  of  Vienna,  Lisbon,  the  Indies,  Cilicia 
and  Armenia,  Grado,  since  transferred  to  Vented, 
and  Aquiieia ;  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  last 
is,  at  best,  very  doufatfiii. 

Patriarchates  in  the  church  kre  smalogous  to  dio- 
cesfes  in  the  Rcnnan  empire :  the  governor  of  a 
diocese  had  temporal  jurisdiction  ov«r  several  pro- 
vinces ;  a  patriarch  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdicticm 
over  several  sees. 

2.  Primates  were  unknown  in  the  empire  of 
the  east:  they  ^nanated,  in  the  western  ^npire, 
fipom  the  pope,  and  were  supposed  to  possess  solne 

•  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  ot  the  Roman  Empire, 
by  Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  vol.  6,  quarto,  p.  400. 

t  See  Onuphrius  de  Epbcopatibnt,  Titulto  et  Diaconil* 
Cardinalium. 
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part  of  his  patriarchal  jurisdiction;  but  the  rank 
has  long  been  mjerely  honorary. 

3.  In  the  same  manner,  .as  in  the  Rcnnan  empire, 
the  metropolitan  city  of  a  province  hadpreced^ice 
over  all  the  other  cities  within  its  territory,  the  pre- 
late of  that. city  had  a  certain  precedence  of  rank 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  prdates  of  the 
other  sees ;  and  was  indifferently  called  metropo- 
litan or  AACHBISHOP. 

4.  The  BISHOPS,  over  .whom  his  jurisdiction 
extends,  were  called  his  suffrii^ans. 

5.  Itr^nainstomentionliie  PAPAL.  LEGATES  OR 
£NVOTs.  To  tiiese,  the  pope  delegated  a  portion 
of  his  authority,  to  be  exercised  wkhin  a  certain 
district  In  modem  times  they  are  generally  called 
nuncios,  when  they  are  sent  to  a  prince  or  stete  of 
the  first  order;  and  internuncios,  when  they  are 
sent  to  an  inferior  state.  This  rank  was  often  per- 
manently attached  to  a  particular  see :  they  wete 
then  said  to  be  legates  bom  of  the  holy  see. 

At  the  time,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  all  this 
gradation  <^  rank  was  established  in  England;  her 
church  acknowledged  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  parti- 
cular jurisdiction,  as  patriarch  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire:  the  archbishc^  of 
Canterbury  was  the  primate;  the  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  were  under  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  archbishops ;  and 
each  had  his  suffiragan  bishops ;  a  papal  nunciature 
was  attached  to  the  see  of  C^terbury. 

The  Norman  conqueror  made  no  alteratipn  ip 
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this  arrangement ;  but  he  effected  one,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  most  import- 
ant consequences. 

Though  the  Saxon  prelates  had  not  distinct 
courts,  it  is  certain  that  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  were  known  in 
the  Saxon  church  :  the  episcopal  sentences  were 
usually  pronounced  from  the  altar,  and  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm  was  often  called  to  enforce  them, 
against  the  contumacious. 

The  recourse  to  it  was  easy,  as  the  bishops  and 
the  sheriffs  sate  in  the  court,  and  thus,  each  might 
come  instantaneously  to  the  aid  of  the  other. 

In  1086,  the  conqueror  withdrew  the  concerns 
of  the  church  from  the  cognizance  of  the  sheriff's 
court,  by  a  charter  which  is  expressed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  advice  of  his  ordinary  council,  and  the 
advice  also  of  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  princes 
of  the  realm*.  It  enacted,  that  no  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon should  hold  pleas  in  the  hundred  concerning 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  that  no  cause,  relating  to 
the  discipline  or  government  of  the  church,  should 
be  brought  before  the  secular  magistrate :  but  that 
every  person,  who  was  accused  of  a  breach  of  the 
canons,  should  appear  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  and  that  the  process  should  be  conducted 

•  **  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of 
England,  from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  with  a  brief  account  of  afEairs  in  Ireland, 
collected  from  the  best  ancient  historians,  councils  and  re- 
cords, a  Tols.  fo,  1708.  By  Jeremy  Collier,  d.  d."  See  yoI.  i. 
p.  2S5-  Coll.  Ti* 
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and  sentence  given,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
constitutions.  If  the  parly  should  refuse  to  appear 
after  three  summonses,  he  was  to  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  and,  if  he  should  still  continue  obstinate, 
resort  was  to  be  had  to  the  secular  power,  and  the 
sheriff  was  to  enforce  his  submission  by  the  posse 
of  the  county. 

William  probably  did  not  foresee  all  the  con- 
sequences of  this  regulation:  the  bishops  soon 
established  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  canon  law, 
and  a  regular  system  of  judicial  process,  ascending 
successively  from  the  lowest  court,  to  the  court  of 
the  bishop,  the  court  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
court  of  the  roman  see ;  but  the  pope  might  hear 
any  cause  in  the  first  instance,  or  call  it  to  him  while 
it  was  pending  in  an  intermediate  court.  Thus  the 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals 
originated  in  this  country :  it  has  continued  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  present  time. 


bSb 


CHAP.  in. 

INVESTITURES  : — ST.  ANSELM. 
1100. 

The  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  respecting  the  investiture  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  appear  frequently  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
According  to  the  law  of  tenure,  no  person  was 
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considered  to  be  the  lawftd,  or  even  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  the  tenement,  till  he  had  done  homage  for 
it,  and  taken  the  oath  of  feally  to  the  lord,  of  whom 
he  held  it,  and  till  he  had  been  invested  with  it  by 
the  hand  of  the  lord.  It  was  usuaUy  delivered  to 
him  by  the  lord's  presenting  him  widi  a  bough,  or 
a  piece  of  turf,  or  some  other  symbol  of  the  pro* 
perty.  On  the  receipt  of  the  symbol,  he  was  said 
to  be  invested  with  the  tenure,  and  he  then  became 
complete  tenant  to  the  lord. 

When  a  bishop  died,  his  ring  and  crosier  were 
transmitted  to  the  prince,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
his  diocese  was  situate.  On  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  the  prince  presented  them  to  him,  as 
a  sjnocibolical  delivery  of  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  see :  the  bishop  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  metropolitan,  and  received  them  back  from  him 
as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  right,  conferred  on  him 
by  his  consecration. 

It  is  evident  that,  though  the  delivery  of  the  rin^ 
and  crosier  by  the  emperor  to  the  bishop  elect,  was 
principally  intended  as  a  symbolic  delivery  of  the 
tenement,  or  temporal  possessions  of  the  see,  it 
operated,  indirectly  as  a  kind  of  co-ordinate  Bp- 
pointment  to  the  see,  and  a  kind  of  veto  on  any 
appointment,  which  it  did  not  accompany.  Besides, 
it  too  often  happened  that  princes  sold,  or  other- 
wise corruptly  disposed  of  the  bishoprics,  or  kept 
them  vacant*.     In  all  these  oppressions,  they  were 

*  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  that  Henry 
the  first  had  in  his  hands  in  the  i6th  year  of  his  reign,  one 
archUAoprie,  five  bisb^rics  and  three  abbies;  in  the  19th, 
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aaabted  by  the  right  which  they  daimed  of  with- 
hoIdiDg  the  ring  and  crosier. 

In  this  ceremonialy  three  things  gave  particular 
offence  to  the  Roman  pototiflb :  they  considered  the 
ceremony  to  be  spiritual,  which  it  was  therefore  a 
sacrilege  in  a  layman  to  perform ;  but  the  spirituality 
of  the  ceremony,  it  was  difficult  to  prove:  they 
said  it  virtually  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  right 
of  election ;  the  prince  alleged  in  answer^  that  he 
represented  the  whole  body  of  the  people^  by  whom 
the  right  of  election  was  primitively  exercised:  it 
was  also  said,  and  certainly  with  reason,. that  the 
practicefacilitatedthe  spooiuacal  traffic  of  benefices ; 
but  this  was  iaiher,a  proof  of  the  abuse  of  the  cere*^ 
mony^  than  an  objection, to  the  ceremony  itsel£ 
It  is  possible  that,  if  some  c  person  of  weight  had 
brought  the  popes  and  princes  to  a  clear  under* 
standing  of  the  rights  respectively  claimed  by  them, 
these  .disputes  might  haye  been  settled  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  either,  by  substituting  some 
ceremonial  agreeable  to  both  parties,  or  making  the 
sovereign  declare  what  he  considered  the  ceremo- 
nial then  in  use  to  import,  and  to  disavow  the 
oppoeiite  construction.  Instead  of  this,  the  dispute 
involved*  the  state  and  chusch,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  in  the  deepest  calamities  and' most  com- 
plicated scenes  of  confusion  and  distress. 

one  arohbiahopric,  five  bishoprics  and  six  abbies ;  and  in  the 
3i8t»  .one  arcbbiBhopnc,  six  bishpprics  and  seven  abbies.— - 
History,  of  England  froxa  the  first  inyasiQa  by  the  Romans 
to  the  accessipp  of  Henry  VIII.  By  the  rev.  John  Lingard, 
in  3  vols.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p«  65,    He  cites  Madoz»  209,  aia. 
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At  the  council  of  Clermont  in  France,  inves* 
titures  were  prohibited.  As  soon  as  Henry  the  first 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  required  St  Anselm, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  other 
prelates  to  be  reinvested  in  their  possessions  and 
to  do  him  homage  for  them ;  this  was  refused  by 
the  archbishops  and  many  of  the  prelates :  but  the 
disputes  were  compromised  by  an  arrangement,  in 
1106,  between  pope  Paschal  and  Henry  the  first, 
which  provided,  that  the  king  should  give  inves- 
titure of  the  temporalities  by  the  sceptre,  and  that 
the  bishop  should  do  him  homage.  This  seems  to 
have  settled  the  controversy  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  While  it  lasted,  St.  Anselm  was  a 
warm  and  powerfiil  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the 
English  clergy:  his  piety,  integrity,  talents  and 
learning  cannot  be  denied.  ^^  It  is  observable*," 
says  Mosheim,  ^'  that  Anselm  was  the  inventor  of 
**  that  famous  argument,  vulgarly  and  erroneously 
^'  attributed  to  Descartes,  which  demonstrates  the 

*  <<  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the 
**  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in 
"  which  the  rise,  progress  and  yariation  of  church  power  are 
**  considered  in  their  connexion  with  the  state  of  literature 
**  and  philosophy,  and  the  political  history  of  Europe,  during 
**  that  period.  By  the  late  John  Lawrence  Mosheim,  i>.  d. 
^  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
"  from  the  original  Latin,  and  accompanied  with  notes  and 
*'  chronological  tables,  by  Archibald  Madaine,  d.  d.  To 
**  the  whole  is  added  an  accurate  index.  A  new  edition  in 
"  1774,  5  vols.  8vo."  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  354.)  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1810  in  six  Yolumes.  Few  histories 
possess  greater  erudition  or  method,  or  are  written  in  a  more 
pleasing  manner* 
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*'  existence  of  God,  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
''  perfect  being,  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
''man;  and  which  is  to  be  found,  without  ex- 
"  ception,  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal.  The 
"  solidity  of  this  argument,  was  indeed  cajled  in 
'^  question  by  Gannito,  a  French  monk :  but  his 
"  objections  were  refuted  by  Anselm,  in  a  treatise, 
"  professedly  written  for  that  purpose." 


CHAP.  IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   IMMUNITIES  : — 

ST.    THOMAS    A    BECKET. 

1160. 

This  contest  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
stages;  that,  which  preceded,  and  that,  which  fol- 
lowed the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

1.  Throughout  the  first,  the  principal  question 
was,  whether  by  divine  law,  or  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  En^and,  clerks  guilty  of  felony,  or  any 
other  crime  against  the  king,  were  triable  by  the 
temporal  courts.  It  was  admitted  that,,  in  all 
questions  arising  on  the  validity  of  their  orders,  the 
integrity  of  their  faith,  or  the  mismanagement  of 
their  functions,  they  were  only  triable  by  the 
spiritual  courts. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  clergy,  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  laity  was,  that  no 
crime  of  the  clergy  was  cognizable  by  the  temporal 
courts.  The  canonists  contended,  that  the  clergy 
were  entitled  to  this  prerogative  by  divine  right ; 

VOL.  I.  c 
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but  its  advocates  in  this  conntiy  also  alleged^  dmt 
their  claim  was  allowed  by  the  established  laws  and 
usc^es  of  the  realm.  It  was  evidently  a  question 
of  great  moment,  as  every  individual,  who  had 
received  the  tonsure,  whether  he  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  holy  orders  or  not,  was  held  to  be 
entitled  to  the  qlerical  privileges. 

No  person  now  contends  that  the  clergy  are 
entitled  to  this  exemption,  by  the  divine  law.  It 
seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  imperial  or  civil  law 
did  not  confer  it  on  them* :  whether  it  was  allowed 
them  by  the  ancient  law  of  England,  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult question.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
treasons  of  clergymen,  not  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  such  as  those,  which  have  since  been 
called  petit  treason,  w^^e  cognizable  oolj  in  the 
eedesiastical  courts;  but  that  treasons  against  the 
person  of  the  kiQg»  since  called  high  treasons^ 
were  subject  to  the  oognizance  of  the  temporal 
courts  t- 

«  ^  Jut  Eedetiiilicuni  UBtvenuBi,  mntiqm  et  reooitiorr 
<«  diMsipliiMB,  yiMSuiliiiiBdgii,GaUig,GcnMBMg^  el  lidiHrom 
«  proviocisnim  ii€CiiMnodatmn»  aactore  Z^ipero  Bernardo 
<<  Van  Espen,  j.  u.  d.  Canon.  IVofeasore  in  Academid 
«  Lovanienge,  foL  1753,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  De  jurisdicdone 
«<  criminalic*«-a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  oidy 
dementary  tfeatiae  of  jurkpmdence,  teen  by  Aewriter,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  can  be  put  into  competition  with  Mr.  Ja8tio& 
Blackstone'a  Coounentariea :  it  is.  written  with  equal  elegaace, 
order  and  philosophy,  and  perhaps  with  greater  precision,  and 
a  more  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
particvhiriy  of  forensic  proceedings  and  forensic  instniments. 

t  See  "  the  History  of  the  Eas^  Law  from  the  time  of 
'<  the  Saxons  to  the  end  of  the  reign  ef  Philip  and  Mary,  by 
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Ita  ^  celebrated  dii3{)tifie!  bel^^n  the  king  and 
Si.  tljknaas  k  Bedc^  ^eti%»liq>  of  Cfmti^C^ry, 
die  CW6  wajs,  in  ^i^  i^peets,  namjwed.  Th6 
Ifog  c6hteiided,  &af  clerH  goS^  ef  M)#^,  slJoiM 
be'  fir*  degraded;  by  the  ordmaiy,  and  tfcen  pnf 
into  the  hands  of  the  mag^sti^te  to  be  tnedin  the 
king's  courts.  The  archbishop  insisted,  that,-  fbf 
tbe  first  crime  &e  eferk-  sliotthl  be  tried'  in  the 
bishc^'s  court;  and  tli!at,  if  hiJ  were  convicted,  Mtf 
4iould  be  degraded  and  punished  by  spirrWaT  in* 
flktions^  either  \fitlr  or'  withovK  fine,  iinprisoMaeiM;, 
CMT  flagelll^ion  at  ihe  ^11  of  the  court :  b'at  Ihe 
aM^tbisfaop  adntttfed  thatadegraded  derk  fMetted 
theprotefctidn  ofthe  ^ctelsiaAicai  hiw;  serlifictif, 
aft<^  his  deg^^b^on,  M- werfe  gtrihy  of  felony^  H*r 
i%hf  beprosectlied'ii^  tlE«  king^s'cou^; 

Thel^  h^g  deteVHiitfed  to  enforce  his  claim, 
smxMcm^  a&  the  prektes  of  Snglahd  to  West- 
mn^kfti  Hki  rented' front  theth  db  ackhowledg- 
irilttt,' thflt^^  the  clergy  shodd,  itr  fufon^b,  be  triable 
"  fep  fislonies  in  his  courts  of  justice."  They 
hesitated :  he  then  asked,  whether  they  would 
piKitaiise  to  abide  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm. 
The  archbii^op,  speaking  for  himself  aiidfor  the 
oAer  prektes  present,  replied,  that  *'  they  were 
**  wiMing  to  be  bound  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
'^  k&igdk>m,  so  far  as  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
"  chtirch,  and  the  privileges  of  their  order  per- 

^  John  Reeves,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  in  four  volumes  8vo. 
^  2d  edit  vol.  ii.  p«  464;'^— a  valuable  work.  The  opinion 
meation^  in  the  ti^xt  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  confimied  by 
the  statute  of  the  85  Edw.  Ill,  de  Clero. 
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^^  mitted."  It  is  observable  that  this  saving  was 
allowed  in  the  oath  of  fealty ,  taken  by  the  bishops. 
The  king  required  its  omission;  the  archbishq[> 
insisted  on  its  retention :  at  first,  the  other  bishops 
adhered  to  their  primate ;  but  the  king  brou§ffat 
them  over  to  him,  and,  after  much  solicitation, 
finally  prevailed  on  the  archbishop  to  acquiesce. 

To  bind  them  to  their  promise,  the  king  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.  When 
they  met,  he  called  on  the  prelates  to  perfonn  their 
promise :  the  archbishop,  who  feared  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  his  former  concessions,  still  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  saving  clause  should  be  retained ; 
but  finding,  that  his  suggestion  offended  the  king, 
and  displeased  his  brethren,  he  afterwards  promised, 
on  ihe  word  of  truth,  to  observe  the  customs,  yet 
required  them  to  be  defined.  A  conmiittee  to  asr 
certain  and  report  them  was  immediately  appointed ; 
tod  after  some  consultation  exhibited  them  in  six*- 
teen  articles,  called  by  the  historians  of  the  time» 
'^  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon." 

By  one  article,  the  custody  and  revenues  of  the 
temporalities  of  every  archbishopric,  bishopric, 
abbey  and  priory  of  royal  foundation,  during  its 
vacancy,  were  declared  to  belong  to  the  king. 
This  was  an  absolute  innovation :  the  custody  and 
revenues  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  during  their 
vacancy,  were  first  usurped  by  William  Rufus ;  but 
his  successors,  including  Henry  himself,  though 
they  frequently  seized  and  retained  them,  uniformly 
disclaimed  a  right  to  them. 
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By  another  article,  it  was  provided,  that  civil  and 
criminal  suits,  though  each  or  either  party  were  a 
clergyman,  should  commence  in  the  royal  courts ; 
that  the  justices  in  them  should  decide,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  determined  there,  or  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts;  that,  in  the -latter  case,  a  civil 
officer  should  attend  the  trial,  and  report  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  that,  if  the  clerk  were  convicted,  he 
should  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  character  and 
receive  judgment  accordingly. — ^This  was  the  great 
point  in  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop ;  the  latter  contended  that  this  arrangement 
was  contrary  both  to  the  divine  and  the  national 
law. 

Another  article  declared,  that  no  person,  who 
held  lands,  immediately  of  the  king  or  of  his  barons, 
should  be  excommunicated,  without  the  leave  of 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  his  justiciary.  For- 
mer monarchs,  the  conqueror  in  particular,  had  often 
insnbsted  on  this  exemption  for  their  vassals ;  but  it 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  clergy,  or  esta- 
blished by  any  legal  provision ;  it  could  not  there- 
fore be  a  custom  of  the  land. 

Much  might  be  said  to  support,  as  a  custom,  a 
subsequent  article,  which  provided,  that  no  clergy- 
man should  leave  the  country,  without  the  licence 
of  the  king :  but  an  article  followed,  which  directed 
that  appeals  should  proceed  regularly,  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop  ;  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archbishop ;  and  that,  if  the  archbishop  was  defec- 
tive in  doing  justice,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
king  ;  by  whose  precept  it  was  to  be  referred  back 

C3 
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to  tlte  cowt  Qf  ttio  /urcbbisliopi  and  thsfe  finally 
tenaomated,  without  va  ulterior  appeal.  Thia  evi<» 
dentfy  eicduded  appeals  to  A^e  pope,  which,  at  die 
time  of  which  we  are  spealung,  certainly  made  a 
pwt  of  the  aatiQual  law.  The  either  artidea  wen 
of  less  importance  t. 

There  are  two  poiAts  of  yiew,  in  which  tiie  con«' 
gtit^tions  of  Clarendon  may  be  considered ;  one, 
SS  a  Qiere  e^positioii  of  ancient  customs ;  the  odter, 
Mf  ^  eji^position,  recognised  by  a  declaratory  enaott 
me9t|  which  gave  the  exposition,  whether  accurata 
pr  not,  the  force  of  law.  In  either  light,  as  the 
arphbi^op  had  only  promised  to  observe  the  ancient 
customs,  and  most  if  not  all  of  those  stated  in  dm 
constftutiops  were  not  its  ancient  customs,  his  re- 
filial  to  subacribe  lliem,  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
frequently  charg^  on  him,  a  breach  of  promise. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that,  if  the  constitutions  are  to 
be  coQsidered  merely  as  aii  exposition  of  the  ancient 
f^ustomp,  they  were  nq  further  binding  than  as  these 
Wi^re  truly  represented  and  expressed  by  them; 
ao4  ih^Jhy  SQ  far  as  liiey  were  untruly  represented, 
the  ancient  customs  remained  in  force,  and  tfie 
fut^hbishop  was  liieir  just  and  honourable  champion. 
— Now,  that  they  were  untruly  represented  every 
Gimdid  reader  must  allow. 

Tl^e  strongest  case,  which  can  be  ui^ed  against 

*  The  articles  may  be  leen  at  length  in  Latin  in  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  ip^  and  ii)  Gerv^  of  Canterbury,  138CL  Tl^afi^ 
printed  in  English  in  CoUi^r'f  ^ccl^^ifif^plll  Hiftoryj  vpl.  i« 
p.  351 ;  and  the  History  of  the  life  of  king  Henry  ^,  and  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lii^,  in  five  books,  by  lord  Lyttleton — 
bookiii. 
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the  archbishop,  must  be  made,  hj  shewil^  that  the 
eonstitations,  whether  they  reptBsented  die<!iislam8 
traly  or  untruly,  necessarily  became,  in  consequence 
of  the  solemn  recognition  of  them  by  the  great 
legislatiye  assembly  at  Clsurendon,  a  part  of  ike 
national  code,  and  had  the  force  of  law.  Thid 
would  reduce  the  advocates  of  the  archbishop  to 
the  necessity  of  shewing,  (hat  the  constitutions  de-^ 
prived  diechurch  of  something,  which  she  possesses 
by  divine  right,  and  of  which  she  could  not,  or  at 
least  did  not,  lawfully  divest  herself  at  Clarendon. 
It  appears  fipom  the  preceding  part  of  the  present 
chapter^  that  this  might  be  easily  shewn. 

The  archbishop  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  king 
determined  that  he  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
his  indignation.     He  made  many  large  pecuniary 
demands  on  the  archbishop,  and  finally  required 
firom  him  a  sum  of  44,000  marks,  as  the  balance 
due  from  him  to  the  crown,  for  the  revenues  of 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  wh j^ch  had  come  into 
his  hands,  during  his  chancellorship.     The  prelate 
pleaded,  that,  at  his  consecration,  both  prince 
Henry  and  the  justiciary  had  released  him,  by  the 
king's  command,  from  all  such  claims.    This,  the 
staleness  of  the  claim,  and  the  circumstances,  under 
which  it  was  made,  render  very  probable.     On  the 
following  day,  the  archbishc^  proceeded  to  court : 
the  king,  on  the  appearance  of  the  prelate,  retired 
to  an  inner  apartment,  and  the  other  prelates  fol- 
lowed him ;  so  that  the  archbishop  was  left  alone. 
But,  before  long,  several  of  the  bishops  came  out 
to  him,  and  Henry  of  Chichester,  speaking  in  their 
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name,  said  to  him,  ^^  You  were  our  primate,  and 
^'  we  were  bound  to  obey  you ;  but,  because  you 
''  have  sworn  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  is, 
''  to  save  his  life,  members  and  terrene  honour,  and 
^'  to  observe  the  customs,  which  he  now  requires, 
<<  and  you  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  par- 
'*  ticularly  in  those  instances,  in  which  they  regard 
'^  his  worldly  dignity  and  honour,  we  pronounce 
^'  you  guilty  of  perjury ;  and  we  shall  not  in  future 
"  hold  it  our  duty  to  obey  you.  Therefore,  placing 
''  ourselves  and  what  is  ours,  under  the  protection 
^'  of  our  lord  the  pope,  we  summon  you  before 
"  him." — "  I  hear," — said  the  archbishop. 

The  bishops  then  withdrew,  and  sat,  in  profound 
silence,  on  an  opposite  bench.  At  length,  the  earls 
and  barons  and  a  multitude  of  other  persons  ad- 
vanced from  the  apartment,  in  which  they  had  been 
assembled  with  the  king,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  archbishop.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  at  their 
head^  told  him,  that  "  the  king  ordered  him  to  give 
^^  his  answer  on  the  points,  which  were  now  ob- 
^'  jected  to  him,  as  he  had  promised,  on  the  day 
^'  before,  otherwise  to  hear  the  judgment  on  him." 
^'  My  son,"  said  the  archbishop,  ''  do  you  first  hear 
^^  your  judge.  It  is  not  imknown  to  you,  my  son, 
^'  how  intimate  I  was  with  the  king;  or  with  what 
\^  fidelity  I  served  him.  By  his  favour  and  will,  I 
"  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury : 
^>  God  knows  that  it  was  against  my  will :  my 
V  weakness  was  known  to  me,  and  I  acquiesced, 
"  rather  from  the  love  which  I  bore  to  tiie  king, 
"  than  from  my  love  oi  pod.     Be  that  as  it  may. 
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^'  at  the  time  of  my  promotion,  while  the  election 
'^  was  proceeding  in  the  presence  of  Henry,  the 
"  son  of  the  king,  to  whom  this  very  matter  had 
<'  been  delegated,  it  was  asked,  in  what  condition 
^'  they  gave  me  to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and 
"  it  was  answered, — *  freed  and  discharged  from 
"  all  judicial  obligation.' — Therefore,  thus  freed 
'^  and  tiius  discharged,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer ; 
"  and  I  will  not  answer."  "  This,"  observed  the 
earl,  ^^  is  di£ferent  from  the  representation,  which 
"  the  bishop  of  London  made  to  the  king." 

The  archbishop  added ; — "  My  son,  give  your 
'*  father  attention.  As  much  more  worthy  the 
''  soul  is  than  the  body,  so  much  more  ought  you 
^'  to  obey  me,  than  the  king.  Neither  law,  nor 
''  reason  allows,  that  children  should  judge  or  con- 
"  demn  their  father.  I  decline  therefore  the  judg- 
'^  ment  of  the  king,  of  yourself,  and  the  others. 
'^  Grod  and  our  lord  the  pope  are  my  judges.  To 
''  the  pope,  before  you  all,  I  appeal,  placing  the 
"  church  of  Canterbury,  my  order  and  dignity^ 
"  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  under  his  protec- 
'^  tion.'^  Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  prelates 
present,  he  said, — "  as  for  you  my  brethren  and 
''  fellow  bishops,  as  you  are  bound  to  obey  God, 
''  rather  than  man,  I  summon  you  to  trial  and 
'^  judgment  before  the  pope.  Thus  fortified  by  the 
"  authori^  of  the  catholic  church,  I  retire." 

So  saying,  the  archbishop  withdrew.  In  a  short 
time  he. escaped  to  France,  where,  venerated  by 
the  whole  christian  world,  he  resided  many  years. 

The  resentment  of  the  king  now  knew  no  bounds  • 
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he  confiscated  the  estates  of  ^e  prelstey  and  of 
every  dergyman,  who  had  either  folknred  him 
into  France,  or  rendered  him  any  serrice ;  and  he 
banished,  without  distinction  of  rank,  i^  or  sex, 
all  persons  connected  wilh  him,  by  blood  or  friend- 
ship, and  aggravated  the  infliction  by  making  the 
sufferars  take  an  oath,  on  their  embarkment,  that 
<<  they  would  present  themselves  before  the  arch- 
^'  bishop,  and  reproach  him  with  their  sufferings/' 
We  now  reach  the  second  stage  of  this  important 
controversy.  A  detail  of  its  incidents  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  these  pages :  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
succinctly,  that,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours, 
a  reconciliation  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
sovereign  took  place  at  Freitville  in  Normandy ; 
that  the  archbishop  returned  to  England;  that, 
upon  a  complaint  by  him  against  the  prelates,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  prince  Henry,  the 
celebration  of  which  ceremony  belonged  of  right, 
as  he  asserted,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  pope 
excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester 
and  Salisbury,  conferring  at  the  same  time,  a  power 
on  the  archbishop  to  absolve  them ;  that  the  sove- 
reign required  him  to  absolve  the  prelates;  that,  on 
his  refusal,  they  attended  in  person  on  the  king, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  to  make  their  com- 
plaints against  the  archbishop ;  that,  irritated  by 
their  representations,  thekingexdaimed,— '^Of  the 
*'  cowards  who  eat  my  bread,  is  there  not  one,  who ' 
^^  will  free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest?" — ^that 
four  knights,  who  heard  this  exclamation,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  avenge  the  king;  that  they 
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Bailed  &r  Engloid,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Oan-^ 
terbmy,  entered  the  icadiedial,  and^  adyancmg  to 
li^B  azcfafaishop,  required  him  instandy  to  ab^cdire 
the  i>idi0ps;  that  he  re&sed  to  do  it,  till  the  {»«»> 
iates  made  satiafactioii ;  that,  on  this  lefusal,  th^ 
four  knights  nmrdered  him ;  that,  as  soon  as  the 
}dng  was  infonned  of  it,  he  scdemnly  denied  all 
participadonin  its  guilt,  hut  admitted  the  unguaid- 
ed  exclamation,  upon  which  the  knights  proceeded 
to  the  perpetration  of  Ihe  crime,  and,  on  this 
account,  submitted  to  a  public  and  humiliating 
poiance,  and  was  absolved  by  the  pope. — Pre- 
viously to  it,  he  solemnly  abrogated  all  the  unlawful 
customs,  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  states, 
and  forbad  their  being  observed  in  Mature. 

The  arclibishop  was  canonized  in  117$.  His 
meatmry  has  ever  been  held  in  honour  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  ^^  He  combated,  even  to  blood,"  says 
Bossuet,  "for  the  church's  minutest  rights :— and 
"  n^^intoining  her  prerogatives,  as  well  those,  which 
"  Jeami  Christ  had  acquired  by  hi9  di9.tb9  w  those, 
^^  which  pious  princes  aidowed  her  with,  he  de- 
"  fended  the  very  outwoAs  of  the  holy  city : — ^his 
"  g^l<^T7  will  live  as  long  as  the  church ;  and  his 
"  yirtijes,  which  Ffancp  fmd  England  have  vepe* 
''  rat^  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  will  never  be 
•*  foi^tten*." 

*  *'  The  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  protestant  churdM, 
**  by  James  Benigne  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  his 
**  naajesty's  honourable  privy  council,  heretofore  preceptor  to 
'*  the  dauphin,  and  chief  almoner  to  the  dauphiness.  In  two 
'^  parts.     Translated  from  the  sixth  edition  of  the  French 
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The  writer  has  not  discovered  oQy  formal  repeal 
of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  but  it  is  clear 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  archbishop, 
they  ceased  to  be  considered  as  law.  This  may  be  ' 
thought  to  favour  the  notion,  that  they  were  merely 
an  exposition  of  the  customs,  and  not  a  legislative 
enactment. — At  a  council  held  at  Northampton, 
in  1176,  it  was  provided,  that  ^^  no  clerg3anan 
^^  should  be  personally  arraigned  before  a  secular 
^^  judge,  for  any  crime  or  transgression,  unless  it 
«<  was  against  the  law  of  the  land,  or  regarded  a 
'^  lay  fee.''  Here  the  matter  appears  to  have  rested 
till  die  reformation*. 

<<  original,  printed  at  Paris,  1718,  by  father  Muston,  alias 
**  Browne,  8.  1." 

Candid  protestants,  also,  have  respected  the  memory  of 
Becket.  CoUier's  account  of  the  controversy  between  him  and 
his  sovereign,  (Eccl.  Hist.  voL  L  p.  343-377,)  deserves  a  very 
serious  perusal. 

*  Those,  who  seek  for  full  information,  upon  the  controversy 
between  Henry  the  second  and  St.  Thomas,  should  consult 
<<  Fides  Regia  Anglicana;  sive  Annales  Ecdesifle  Anglicanse : 
*(  ubrpotissimum  Anglorum  catholica  Romana  et  orthodoxa 
**  fides,abannoD'niio66  ad  1189,  eregumetaugustorumfactis 
<<  et  aliorum  sanctorum  rebus  e  virtute  gestis  asseritur  auc 
"  R.  P.  Mitchaele  Alfordo  alias  Griffith,  Anglo,  Societatis  Jesu 
«  Theologo.  Leodii,  1663,^  in  four  large  folio  volumes.  The 
fourth  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  extracted  from  ancient  authors. 
He  gives  such  copious  extracts  from  these,  as  leave  the  reader, 
who  wishes  for  (nriginal  information,  little  to  desire. 
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CHAP.  V. 

LEVIES   ON    ECCLESIASTICAL    BENEFICES. 

To  answer  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  supi^y 
other  calls  upon  them,  the  popes  finequently  re- 
quired from  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  pecu- 
niary contributions,  similar  to  those,  which  the 
temporal  lords  were  entitled  to  receive  from  their 
feudatories. ;  It  has  been  said,  that  the  demands  of 
the  popes  on  the  English  clergy  were  greater  than 
those,  which  they  raised  on  the  clergy  of  any  other 
state;  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  .ascendancy 
which  the  popes , obtained  in, consequence  of  the 
surrender,  which  king  John  made  of  his  crown  .to 
the  Roman  see.  This  event  we  shall  notice  in  a 
future  page ;  in  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  suc- 
cinctly mention  the  complaints  against  .the  popes 
on  account  of  the  subsidies  levied  by  them  on  the 
clergy. 

The  ascendancy,  which  the  pope  obtained  by 
his. arrangements  with  John,  was  increased  by 
Henry  the  third,  who  succeeded  that  monarch  in  the 
throne.  :  Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  swore 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  in  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune,  treated  the  see  of  Rome  with  the 
highest  .respect  and.  affection.  In  his  reign,  how- 
ever, the  English  .clergy  began  to  remonstrate 
against  its  exactions. 

The  disputes  between  Gregory. the  ninth,  and 
the  emperor  Frederick,  involved  the  pope  in  great' 
expenses:  he  demanded  aid  from  his  clergy;  it 
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was  cheerfully  granted ;  but  the  demand  was  often 
repeated,  and,  under  Iteocent  the  fourth,  became 
so  frequent,  as  to  occasion  universal  discontent,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  aid  required, 
wto  generally  a  twentieth,  bot  soiMtiBies  «  much 
greater  propwtion  of  ike  ammid  income  of  er^ery 
banttficiary^  eitlwr  of  the  first  or  the  second  ovdep 
of  the  clergy ;  and  of  every  eeclemMtical  earn* 
madit^  that  possess^  n^vmnies.  The  clergy  w- 
moB0tarated  against  these  eiaetioiis  in^  fin*  but 
t8m|ierate  hngang^;  their  ren^onstraMe  wttr  ee- 
ixmpeaiMA  by  a  latter  freof.  the  Ui^  jf  but  ike^ 
complainlwasdisitegvded.  BydagMu^^enailioft 
entered  into  the  erase:  the  Ung,  die  birfioptfr  the 
baroofiv  and  the  abbots,  wiote  letters  to  ^  pepe. 
The  clergy  proceededr  in  tbeii  lettar  se  far  as  t& 
hint  to  his  holiness,  that,  ''  iC  he  did  not  mdran^ 
^'  their  grieverces,  iSmy  sboidd  be  ibiced  tbeflh 
**  selves  to  i^df^sss  them ;  and  that  the>  intsmrt  of 
<<  the  court  of  Rome  in  England  would  then  be  so- 
'^  cfnobflsrassed,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  re- 
"  store  it  te  its  former  ooiiditiefh"  lliepopei  how* 
ever^  persuled  in  liie demands;^ the  king  veered  to^ 
him,  and  the  clergy  eompMttded  with  the  pontiff 
forii,ooDnia]iss« 

On^someoceasioii^  the  pope  atfd  the  lobgxom^ 
binedl  to  enfor«d  these  kfrte9!^fhdin4ihe^^  Tbnsy 

wIma  Ifiioeenitheifrarth  conferred  the  Ido^ 
Sicily  on  Edmimd,  the  nephew  of  the  long,  they 
compelled  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  accept  bills  for 
30,ooo/.  cbawn  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  king 
by  bankers  at  V^tnee  and  Florence.    They  further 
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oid^ed  the  genend  body  c^the  clergy  to  pay  into 
the  exchequer  of  his  majesty,  during  five  sucees-' 
aiveyears^  a  tenth  part  of  their  annual  rents.  They 
ako  placed  at  hia  disposal,  during  that  period,  one 
yearns  income  of  the  vacant  benefices,  md  the  vahie 
of  the  goods  of  all  clergjrmen,  who  died  intestate. 
In  like  manner,  during  the  war  between  Henr^tiie 
third  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  pope  granted  to 
die  monarch  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenaei  of  the 
church  for  tb-ee  years. 

It  should  be  added,  that,  through  all  the  oontwta 

o£  Henry  with  the  madparKament  aa  lurtory  haa 

called  it^  and  with  the  eaxi  of  Leicester  its  wup^ 

fOKtatf  the  pope  waaunt&irmly  attadmd  to  therajqed 

cause :  nothing  could  be  more  wiMiov  moM-snit- 

aUe  to  hia  paternal,  cfaaractar^  than  thct;  adirice 

nineh  he  gnve  to  tiie  monazdi^  am  tike  rietorf 

gamed  by  him  at  Ewidian :  ''  The  newa  of  h," 

ssj^  Biz.  Linga0d%  "  filled  ibepope wvtb  joy:  be 

^'  instandy  wrote:  totheldn^  and prino^  toexpresa 

''  his  gtatitede  to  die  Ahnigirty  for  sol  pffopgtioua 

'*  an  eyest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ewnes^  ex- 

'^  horted^theni  t^  use  with  nu)deratiim.ilM^liee»ee 

**  of  victory;  to  teixqperjustiee  widi  merc^^;  to  re- 

^  coU«l  &at  revenge  wasuBvrordiy  of  a  christian, 

<«  andi  that  demeatty  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  a 


It  would,  however,  be  doing  a^great  injustice  to 

the  popes  to  suppose,  that  the  money,  whicii  they 

received  firom  the  impositions  which  have  been 

mentioned,  was  altogether  ^nployed  in  carrying 

•  Httt.  vol.  ii.p.  358,  cites  Bymer,  i.  817,  Sao. 
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on  their  wars^  or  in  the  support  of  their  magnifi^ 
cence  or  pleasures.  The  wars,  in  which  they 
voluntarily  engaged,  were  not  numerous.  In  their 
quality  of  sovereign  princes,  they  had  all  the  in- 
herent rights  of  sovereignty  to  enforce  and  defend 
their  claims  by  arms;  but  they  seldom  were  ag- 
gressors :  and  it  is  not  a  litde  remarkable,  nor  a  little 
to  their  honour,  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify  a  single 
instance,  in  which  they  increased  their  temporal 
territory  by  conquest.  The  whole  even  of  their 
present  possessions  consists,  with  a  small  exception, 
of  the  patrimonies,  which  they  successively  inhe- 
rited under  the  donations  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
Lewis,  Lothaire,  the  emperor  Henry  Otho,  and  the 
countess  Matildis. 

Speaking  therefore  generally,  the  wars  of  die 
popes  were  wars  of  defence ;  and,  considering  how 
important  it  was  to  Christendom,  that  their  inde- 
pendence, as  sovereigns  of  a  respectable  dominion^, 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  constant  aid  which 
the  clergy  derived  from  them,  their  claims  on  these 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  pressing  wants, 
were  natural,  and  certainly  hot  always  unreasonable. 

Add  to  this,  the  heavy  expenses  inseparably  in- 
cident to  the  obligation  which  the  superintendence 
of  all  christian  churches,  (then  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  their  prerogative  duty), — and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in  pagan  countries,  imposed 
on  them. 

*  Haud  contemnendi  imperii,  as  his  state  is  described  by 
Bellarmine  in  his  answers  to  James  the  first 
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CHAP.  VI» 

STATUTES  AGAINST  PEOVISORS,  AND  THE  EX- 
PORTATION OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES 
OUT   Of  THE    KINGDOM. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writings 
both  the  monarch  and  hid  subjectSi  as  Well  ecde-^ 
siastical  as  lay>  frequently  complained^  that  the 
popes  too  often  invaded  the  acknowledged  rights 
of  the  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  6veli 
forced  foreigners  into  them. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  twdfth  cen-^ 
tuiy^  the  popes  began  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
presentation  to  all  benefices,  which  became  vacant, 
while  the  incumbent  was  attending  th^  court  of 
Rome^  on  any  occasion^  or  on  his  journey  to  that 
court  or  from  it ;  and  to  such  benefices,  as  became 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  incumbent  to  H 
bishopric  or  abbey*  They  also  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  right  to  nolniilate^  by  aAticipatioft,  to  bene> 
ficesi  before  they  became  void ;  or  t6  direct  the 
patrons  to  nominate  specified  individuals;  these 
were  called  papal  provisions*  Pope  Gregory  the 
ninth,  ordered  Si  Edmundi  the  archbishop  of  Can^ 
teibury,  Grossetete  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  tb^ 
bisliop  of  Sarum  to  provide  certain  Roman  clergy- 
men^, with  vacant  benefices  in  England,  under 
pain  of  losing  their  own  right  of  coUation,  till  pro-> 
vision  should  be  made  for  them« 

*  Matt*  Paris,  p.  658^  sajs  the  number  of  them  was  three 
huadred ;  thU  must  be  an  exaggeration. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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The  necessities  of  the  popes  led  them  to  these 
measures :  the  kings  and  the  clergy  remonstrated 
against  them ;  but  the  kings  were  sometimes  in- 
sincere in  their  remonstrances,  as,  by  obtaining 
these  grants  for  themselveSi  they  were  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  own  fitvourites.  Some  conces- 
loons,  howeveir,  were  obtained  from  the  pope  on 
behalf  of  lay  patrons:  but  the  general  evil  con- 
tinuing, the  barons  and  clergy  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  containing  a  list  of  the  grieyances  of 
the  kingdom.  They  dwell  on  die  exactions  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  particulariy  complain^  that "  their 
"  livings  were  disposed  of  to  foreigners ; — to  men, 
'^  who  neither  understood  English,  nor  were  other- 
^'  wise  qualified  for  church  preferment;  and  that 
^'  the  Italians  thus  received  60,000  marks  yearly 
'^  from  the  church, — ^whioh  was  more  than  the 
"  whole  revenues  of  the  crown, — to  the  neglect  of 
''  instruction,  and  disuse  of  hospitality^."  These 
remonstrances  seem  to  have  produced  some  effect : 
the  pope  issued  a  buU,  in  which,  **  he  professed  a 
'^  dislike  of  the  practice;  but  alleged  tilie  neces- 

*  FmcicuIus  rerum  ezpetendarum  et  fugiendarum,  prout  ab 
OrihiiiDO  Gratio,  Presbytero  DaTehtrienfti,  ^tus  est,  Colonte, 
▲^.  Moxxzv.  in  oondUi  tunc  indictindi  usiun  et  admoai* 
tionem:  ab  imuimeris  mendia  rapuigatos,  juxta  editiones 
singulares  et  potioret  plerorumque  tractatuum,  qui  in  eo 
Gontinentur:  uq&  cum  appendice  SiTe  tomo  ii.  scriptorum 
Tetenun,  quorum  pars  magna  nunc  primum  e  mss.  codid- 
buf  in  laoem  prodit,  qui  ecdetias  Rom.  elrores  et  aboitts 
detegunt  et  damnant,  necetsitatemque  refortnadcmis  urgent. 
Quorum  omnium  ratio  in  praefatione  ad  Lectorem,  Fasdculo 
prefix^  redditur.  OperiL  et  Studio  Edwardi  Brown,  Fftrochi 
Sundrigis  agro  Cantiano.-i^Lond.  i^.^8ee  tofen.  ii.  p.  415. 
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^*  sities,  by  which  he  had  been  driTen  to  it :  he 
**  empowered  all  the  patrons  of  benefices  in  the 
*'  possession  of  foreigners  to  present  to  them  im- 
^'  mediately ;  and  declared  that  the  individuals  so 
*^  presented  might  take  possession  of  the  beneficesi 
^^  instantly  on  die  death  or  resignation  of  the  ac 
*^  tual  incumbents,  and  in  despite  of  any  provi* 
^'  sion,  that  might  thereafter  be  made  by  him  or 
"  his  successors*." 

The  practice,  however,  was  continued.  It  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  during  the  great  schism.  The 
popes  themselves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  of  other  ecclesiastics  then  about  the 
papal  court,  were  of  French  extraction :  it  was  an 
obvious  remark,  that  to  provide  such  persons  with 
English  benefices,  which  was  improper  at  all  times, 
was  then  singularly  unwise;  and  must  then  be 
viewed  by  the  English  with  particular  indignation. 
Th^  practice,  therefore,  was  frequently  and  loudly 
complained  of ;  but  the  complaint  was  neglected ; 
and  the  consequence,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
was,  that  the  nation  took  the  affair  into  its  own 
hands,  and  redressed  the  grievance*  Several  laws  f 
were  enacted,  which  provided  that  the  court  of 
Ronofe  should  present  or  collate  to  no  bishopric  or 
liviag  in  England ;  and  that  those,  who  disturbed 
any  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living,  by  virtue 
of  a  papal  provision,  should  pay  fine  and  ransom 
to  the  king. 

•  lingard's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1,  eites  Mattliew  Poru,  741. 
Annal.  Burt.  326,  330.    Rym.  i.  294. 

t  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  £ngland,  book  iy.  c*  8,  cites  95  Edw.  Ill,  st.  6 ;  27  Edw.  III^ 
tt  1.  c  1 ;  38  £dw.  Ill,  St.  1.  c<  4.  &  St.  2>  c.  i,  9,  3i  4^ 

D  2 
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In  ouf  present  view  of  things,  papal  provisions 
appear  an  intolerable  usurpation.     Some  circum- 
stances, however,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, which  will  perhaps   induce  the  reader  to 
think  that  they  were  not  wholly  unattended  with 
salutary  consequences.  They  prevented  the  patrons 
of  ecclesiastical  livings  from  keeping  them  vacant 
and  converting  the  revenues  to  their  private  use ; 
they  also  restrained  the  simoniacal  traffic  of  bene- 
fices, one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  church 
during  the  middle  ages.     They  enabled  the  popes 
to  fill  the  church  with  men  of  talents  and  character. 
This  was  felt  so  strongly,  that,  in  1399,  ^^  nniver- 
fiities  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  presented 
petitions  to  the  convocation,  stating  that,  ^^  since 
"  the  passing  of  the  statutes  against  provisions,  the 
^^  members  of  the  universities  had  been  neglected 
"  by  patrons,  so  that  the  schools  were  disregarded 
f  ^  and  nearly  abandoned." — Sixteen  years  later,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  house  of  commons : 
they  addressed  the  king  with  the  same  complaints, 
and  prayed  for  a  repeal  of  the  statutes,  or  8<»ne 
other  adequate  remedy.    The  monarch  referred 
the  matter  to  the  bishops :  and,  in  1416,  a  law  was 
passed  in  convocation,   obliging  every  spiritual 
patron,  during  the  next  ten  years,  to  bestow  the 
first  vacant  benefice  in  his  presentation,  and  after 
that,  every  second,  on  some  member  of  one  of  the 
universities,  graduated  in  one  of  the  three  facul- 
ties*.— This  was  a  partial  remedy;  but  it  proves 
the  existence  of  the  evil. 

Another  circumstance  should   be  taken    into 

*  Lingard's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 
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t^OQsideration.  In  consequence  of  the  successful 
invasion  of  England  by  the  first  William,  die 
nation  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Norman 
conquerors,  and  the  conquered  Saxons :  every  art 
was  used  to  exalt  the  former  and  depress  the  latter. 
With  this  view,  ofiicesand  emplo]rments  of  honour 
or  emolument  were  almost  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  Normans ;  and  this  was  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  dignities  and  possessions  of  the 
church.  The  Norman  too  was  the  language  of  the 
palaee  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  no  other  was 
spoken  in  the  circles  of  ihe  great:  but  the  Saxon 
continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  commonalty. 
Thus,  in  their  regard, — and  they  certainly  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  the  nation, — the  Norman  was  as 
much  a  stranger  as  an  Italian ;  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  oppressing  cast,  he  was  singularly  unplea- 
sant to  them.  An  Italian  would  naturally  be  a 
greater  favourite ;  his  manners  would  be  more 
conciliating:  whether  the  priest  spoke  in  the 
Italian  or  Norman  language,  he  was  equally  unin- 
telligible to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  the  Nor- 
man was  a  language  of  woe,  which  the  Saxon 
could  not  hear  without  recollecting  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country  and  hisown  abjection.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  Italian,  as  a  person  sent  to  diem 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  they  considered, 
andwho  certainly,  on  several  occasions,  proved 
himself  to  be  the  common  father  of  thie  faithfiil, 
would  be  viewed  with  more  regard  and  kindness 
than  any  clergyman  of  the  invading  race.  It  was 
also  likely  that  theltalian  would  be  better  informed. 
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more  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  lesf 
insolent  and  less  oppressive.  There  seems,  there* 
fore,  some  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  papal 
provisions,  which  are  now  so  strongly  censured, 
and  which,  in  some  points  of  view,  may  be  jusdy 
censurable,  were  rather  a  general  benefit  than  a 
general  grievance  to  the  nation ;  and  that  the  sta* 
tutes  to  restrain  them,  were  called  for  rather  by  the 
king  and  the  nobles,  than  by  the  general  body  of 
the  people. — It  is  understood  that  the  distmction 
which  we  have  noticed,  between  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  portions  of  the  community,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  language,  customs  and  feeling, 
continued  to  be  strongly  marked  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  from  which  time,  it  began  to 
wear  away. 

The  practices,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
tended  to  drain  tiie  kingdom  of  its  specie ;  a  further 
subtraction  of  it  was  produced  by  the  remittances, 
which  religious  houses,  in  consequence  of  die  im- 
positions with  which  they  were  charged,  sometimes 
by  the  popes,  and  sometimes  by  their  foreign  supe- 
riors, were  obliged  to  make  into  foreign  countries. 
This,  particularly  at  a  time,  when  a  paper  currency 
was  altogether  unknown,  was  a  considerable  griev- 
ance. To  remedy  it,  a  statute  was  passed  in  the 
35th  year  of  Edward  the  &gt :  after  reciting  that 
abbots  and  o&er  governors  of  religious  bouses 
were  used  to  set  pecuniary  impositions  on  commu- 
nities, subject  to  their  government,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  at  their  pleasure,  it  directed,  ^^  that  every 
**  religious  person^  taking  or  sendix^  money  out  of 
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V  the  ^Lmgdom,  should  be  gprievpusly  punished ; 
^/  and  thatajieQ  abbots  imposing  such  a  ta,x  should 
*'  forfeit  their  property  for  the  offeuce  *." 


CHAP.  VU. 

STATUTES   Ot*   PRAEMUNIRE. 

1  HE  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  topics  of  modern  history.  The  subject 
of  the^e  Historical  Memoirs  obviously  require3 
some  mention  of  them :  we  shall  therefore  endea- 
vojar  to  place  before  our  readers^ — some  account, 

I.  Of  the  rke  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  : 

II.  Of  its  decline, — (the  history  of  its  fall  beloi^g^ 
to  a  later  period), — III.  And  of  the  successful  re- 
sistance made  to  it  by  the  soyereigi^  and  legisla- 
ture of  Epglai^d,  particularly  by  the  statutes  of 
praemunire.  IV,  The  chapter  will  conclude,  with 
short  observations  on  the  services  rendered  by  the 
popes  to  religion  and  government 

VIL   1. 
Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

St.  P^TEft,  the  first  of  the  popes,  had  neithef 
tempc^  estate,  nor  temppral  power.  During  the 
t^persecutioQs,  his  successors  acquired  som^  move- 
able and  immoveable  property,  for  the  support  of 
the  altar  and  its  ministers,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
charity*  Th^  donation  of  Coj^tantine  i3  a  fje^ble ;  his 
*  94  Bdnr.  L  St.  D»sqtortaliB  religioMnim^ 
D4 
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coiistitution  of  32i,by  whichheauthorizedchurclies 
to  acquire  and  hold  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, by  gift,  testamentary  donation,  or  purchase, 
is  the  real  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  church. 
From  him  and  his  successors,  the  popes  obtained 
extensive  possessions,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia, 
France  and  Africa.  In  consequence  of  their  de- 
scendible quality  from  pope  to  pope,  they  were 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Other  churches 
had  their  respective  patrimonies,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  an  eminent  saint  of  the  district  Thus, 
the  landed  property  of  the  church  of  Ravenna,  was 
called  the  patrimony  of  St  Apollinaris ;  that  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  was  called  the  patrimony  of  St 
Ambrose;  and  that  of  Venice,  was  called  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Mark.  In  this  manner^  the  popes 
became  owners  of  houses  and  farms. 

The  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  con- 
ferred on  them  something  like  a  right  of  civil 
jurisdiction.  This  was  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances and  temper  of  the  times ;  and  thus  they 
acquired  the  power  of  magistracy. 

After  Justinian  had  re*cpnquered  Italy,  Rome 
was  governed  by  a  duke,  who,  like  the  other  dukes 
of  Italy;  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  Still,  as  the  popes  constantiy  resided  at 
Rome,  their  spiritual  character,  their  talents,  the  use 
which  they  made  of  them,  and  particularly,  the  sums 
of  money  spent  by  them  in  public  and  private  cha- 
rities, in  support  of  the  walls  and  fortresses  of  the 
city-  of  Rome,  and  in  maintaining  troops  for  its  de* 
fence,  endeared  them  to  the  Roman  people.    This 
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^ve  them  considerable  political  influence  in  the 
citf  of  Rome^  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy. 
Their  exercise  of  it  was  always  useful,  and  some- 
times necessary  for  answering  the  purposes,  of 
govemment ;  and  thus  the  popes  became  possessed, 
indirectly,  of  temporal  power. 

Such  was.  the  situation  of  the  popes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  those  successful  expeditions  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  into  Italy,,  which  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  western  empire  of  the 
latter  on  the  ruin:  of  the  Byzantine  dynas^.  To 
eacbi  of  these  monarchs.  in.  the  prosecution  of  his 
:iriews,  the  popes,  rendered  essential  service  ^  and 
received  from,  the  former,  the  exarchate^  the  Pen^ 
tapolis,  and  other  extensive  possessions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and  from  the  latter,,  a 
confirmation  and  extension  of  this  ample  territory. 

At  a  subsequent  time,  the  pious  munificence^  of 
the  cdebrated  Matildis,  countess  of  Tuscany, 
eoriclied  the  holy  see  with  considerable  possessions^ 
By  two  deeds,  she  gave  all  the  estates  of  which 
she  was  then  possessed,  or  which  she  might  afiCer- 
wards  acquire,  to  the  holy  see.  The  principal  of 
them  were  Tuscany,  Spoletto^.  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  a  considerable  territory  in  Lombardy. 

Thus,  from  an  humble,  fisherman,  ^e  Roman 
pontiff  became  a  great  temporal  prince^  and  the 
eternal  city,  as  Rome  is  often  called,  became  die 
seat,  as  well  of  his  temporal'  as  of  his  spiritual 
power.  Unfortunately,  he  soon  advanced  a  higher 
claim. — In  virtue  of  an.  authority,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  derive  from  heaven,  the  pope,  asserted^ 
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that,  by  divine  right*,  the  pope  was  the  supreme 
temporal  krd  of  the  universej  and  that  aU  princea 
and  civil  govemoni  were,  even  in  temporal  con- 
cerna,  subject  to  him.  In  conformity  with  this 
doctrine,  they  took  on  themselves,  tp  try,  onidemn 
and  depose  sovereign  princes,  to  absolve  their  subr 
jects  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  grant  their  king- 
doins  to  others. 

That  a  claim  so  unfounded,  so  detrimental  to 
religion,  so  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  so 
extravagant,  and,  cm  the  face  of  it,  so  baseless  and 
visionary,  should  have  been  made,  is  strange: 
stranger  still  is  the  success  which  attended  it 
Th^e  scarcely  is  a  kingdom  in  christian  Europe, 
the  sovereign  of  which  did  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  acquiesce  in  it,  so  £Eur  at  least  as  to  invoke  it 
against  his  own  anti^onist;  and,  havii^  once 
urged  it  i^ainst  another,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
deny,  with  consistency,  the  justice  of  it,  when  it 
was  urged  against  himself.  When  the  pope  ex* 
communicated  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  for  mar*- 
rying  a  woman  in  the  life-time  of  his  first  wife,  he 
charged  the  pope  with  insolence  and  an  abuse  of 
his  power ;  but,  when  the  pope  conferred  the  kingr 

*  Some'  modem  writers,  to  veil  the  hideousness  of  these 
pretensions,  have  insinuated  that  the  popes  made  their  claim 
to  temporal  povm*,  not  by  divine  right,  but  by  tiie  coocesf 
fi^ns  of  princes.  Con  this  be  hopoorably  urged  by  ^y 
person,  who  has  read  l^e  sentence  by  which  Gregory  the 
seventh  deposed  the  emperor  Henry  ?  Or  the  bulls  Auscuka 
JUi  and  Unam  Sanctatn  of  Boniface  the  eighth  ?  Or  even  the 
bulls  and  briefs,  which  we  are  dbfiged  to  bring  fbrward  in  the 
CMUfse  of  lfasB|»  JSjIemoirs  ? 
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dom  of  England  on  him  and  his  heirs,  in  peipetual 
raccession,  he  observed  to  no  one,  that  the  pope 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  kingdoms*. 

VIL  2. 
Decline  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

The  beginning  of  th^  fourteenth  century  may  be 
assigned  for  the  apra  of  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs;  as,  about  that  time  their  territorial 
possessions  had  their  largest  extent :  they  had  then 
made  their  greatest  progress  in  exempting  the 
clergy  from  the  civil  power ;  and  they  then  expe* 
rienced  least  resistance  to  their  general  claim  of 
divine  right  to  temporal  power.  They  mighf^ 
therefore,  at  this  time  be  thought  tp  have  seciiMd 
the  duration  of  their  temporal  empire :— fioom  this 
period,  however,  it  began  to  decline,  and  the  causes 
of  its  decline  are  obvious. 

On  some  occasions,  they  carried  their  preten- 
sions to  a  length  which  excited  the  disgust,  and  even 
provoked  the  resistance  of  the  most  timid.  The 
extravagant  conduct  and  language  of  Innocent  the 
third,  Boniface  the  eighth,  and  Clemei[it  the  sixth, 

*  See  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  late 
publication,  intituled  ^'  Du  Pape,**  8to.  1619 :  few  works  dis- 
play groater  intrepidity  of  assertion ;  but  tt  contains  many 
curious  fiiets,  no^  ^n^rfillj  knovOi  Had  wmf  judiciouf  re- 
marks :  it  is  observable  that  the  author,,  in  tfa^s  beginning  of 
his  worky  falls  into  a  great  mistake  by  confounding  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  supreme  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causef,  which 
no  cadiolie  denies  himy  with  ^e  question  on  his  pelsonal 
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in  their  contests  with  Philip  Augustus,  Philipr  the 
Fair,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  gave  general  offence, 
and  led  several  governments  of  Eurqpe  to  make 
strong  declarations  of  the  independence  of  their 
sovereigns  on  the  see  of  Rome,  in  all  temporal 
concerns. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  tbe  popes  were 
sometimes  engaged  in  enterprizes  evidently  unjust ; 
and  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them  were  confes- 
sedly dissolute. 

In  the  year  1309,  the  policy  of  the  French  king 
prevailed  on  the  pope  to  translate  his  see  to 
Avigncm :  and  for  a  period  of  seventy  years,  that 
city  continued  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  This 
exasperated  the  Italians  to  the  highest  degree: 
they  lost  their  personal  affection  for  the  pope;  they 
called  his  residence  at  Avignon,  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  and  filled  Europe  with  invectives  against 
him. 

An  event  then  took  place,  which  was  still  more 
detrimental  to  the  popes.  Grregory  the  eleventh 
quitted  Avignon,  and  established  his  residence  at 
Rome ;  he  died  in  1378.  The  Italian  cardinals 
chose  a  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  the 
sixth,  and  fixed  his  seat  in  the  city  of  Rome  :  the 
French  cardinals  chose  one,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  the  seventh,  and  fixed  his  seat  at  Avig- 
non. All  Christendom  was  divided  between  the 
popes ;  and  the  schism  continued  from  1378  to 
1417,  when  it  was  ended  by  the  elevation  of 
Martin  the  fifth.  During  the  period  of  the  schism, 
two  and  sometimes  three  rival  popes  were  wander- 
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ing  over  Christendom ;  dividing  it  by  their  quarrels, 
and  scandalizing  it  by  their  mutual  recriminations. 

But  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  ih^  decline 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes^  as  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  at  the  councils  of  Constance, 
Basil  and  Pisa,  and  the  writings  of  several  men 
of  learning,  particularly  of  the  Parisian  school,  whp 
now  began  to  discuss  the  papal  pretensions  to 
temporal  power,  with  temper  and  erudition. 

A  rougher  attack  was  made  on  them  by  the 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Wickliffites,  Lollards  and 
other  heretics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  maintained  several  doctrines  irrecon- 
cileable  with  those  of  the  gospel,  and  subversive 
of  civil  society;  so  that  it  is  amazing  that  the 
reformed  churches  should  be  so  anxious  to  prove 
their  descent  from  them ;  but  it  must  equally  be 
admitted  on  the  other,  that  they  brought  charges 
against  some  temporal  usurpations  of  the  popes, 
and  of  churchmen,  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  could  make  no  satisfactory  reply. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances  was,  that,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  assigned  to  this  part  of 
our  history,  the  justice  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
see  of  Rome  to  temporal  power,  by  divine  right, 
became  much  suspected ;  the  ancient  canons  were 
more  attended  to,  and  the  limits  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  were  better  understood*. 

*  In  the  foregoing  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
pope's  tcsnporal  power,  the  writer  has  been  assisted  by  a  very 
learned  work  of  Thomassin;  '<  Traite  de  la  Discipline  Eccle- 
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VII.  3. 

Resistance  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Legislature  of  England  to 
the  attmpts  of  the  Popes  to  establish  in  it  their  Temporal 
Pofwer. 

About  the  year  726,  king  Ina  subjected  the 
West  Saxon  division  of  England, — about  the  year 
793,  king  Offa  subjected  its  East  Saxon  division, — 
to  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  for  the  support  of  a 
school  founded  by  the  former  at  Rome,  for  the 
education  of  English  in  that  city.  The  penny  was 
to  be  collected  yearly  from  every  family, — (except 
those  residing  on  estates  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Albans), — whose  lands  exclusively  of 
the  tenements  on  them,  could  yield  a  rent  of  thirty 
pence.  It  is  evident  that  these  were  merely  settle- 
ments of  revenues  for  a  pious  and  charitable  foun- 
dation :  but,  in  subsequent  times,  it  was  contended 
that  the  reservations  contained  in  these  grants 
were  in  the  nature  of  quit-rents,  importing  an 
acknowledgment  of  territorial  submission  to  the 
holy  see*. 

*<  riastique,  3  toI.  fol.  1 7115."  The  <*  Hutoire  de  Chulemagne 
*'  pSLT  M.  GftiUard,  4  toL  8to.  Paris,  178s ;"  <<  Oiaimoiie*f 
*'  Istoria  de  Napoli,  4toL  4to.  Napoli,  1733;"  and  particularly 
by  the  "  Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  rHistoire  d'ltalie,  6  vol. 
^<  Sto.''  of  the  abb6  St.  Marc,  a  learned,  accurate  and  well 
considered  work. 

*  Collier,  toL  i.  p.  143.  He  cites  Baronius,  a.  d.  740, 
p.  130,  and  Polydore  Virgil,  Hist.  L  iy.  p.  86.— Father 
Persons,^ Answer  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  c.  vi.  s.  67, 68,  69),— 
oentioBS  the  Pefeer-pence  as  a  temporal  tribute,  and  that  it  wte 
a  Tolttntarjr  gift  of  temporal  jorisdictioQ.    Father  Alford,-^ 
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With  llie  exception  of  a  short  iliterval  in  ihe 
reign  of  Edward  the  third,  the  Peter^nce  Were 
regularly  paid,  till  a  statute  in  the  tw^ty^fifth  }rear 
of  llie  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  forbad  th^  pay- 
ment of  them*  The  collection  is  stdd  to  have 
amounted  annually  to  3,000  marks. 

William  the  conqueror  was  fayoured  in  his  inva- 
sion by  the  reigning  pontiff:  he  sent  his  blessing 
to  liie  monarch  and  consecrated  his  banners.  The 
conqueror  often  expressed  himself  to  the  pope,  in 
terms  of  reverence  and  duty ;  and  acknowledged, 
on  more  than  one  occnrrence,  his  spiritual  supve*" 
macy ;  but,  on  every  occasion,  he  jealously  pre- 
served the  independence  of  his  crown,  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  see. 

With  the  i^ame  spirit,  when  Gregory  the  seventh^ 
by  Hubert  his  legate,  solicited  Henry  the  second 
to  do  homage  to  the  apostolic  see  for  the  crown  of 
England :  ^*  I  will  not  do  it,"  was  the  monarch's 
proper  answer ;  '^  I  did  notptomise  it  myself;  nor 
'^  ctUk  I  leam^  that  any  of  my  ancestors  promised 
\'  to  do  it." 

By  degrees  however  the  papalpretensions  gained 
strength ;  and,  at  length,  to  adopt  the  language  of 

(Annales  ad  annum  736),— mentions  it  in  the  same  Hght,  and 
IS  eloquent  on  the  subject.  Pk-obably  at  first,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  ^nnon  horn  the  crown,  and,  till  a  much  Itifcer 
period,  did  not  become  a  tax  on  the  subject.  It  was  pajabte 
on  thfe  1st  of  August,  the  fetet  of  St.  Peter's  chains;  the 
bishc^  received  it,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  pope's  collectors  | 
if  the  bishops  made  default  in  the  payment  of  it,  they  might 
be  sued  for  it  in  the  rojti  courts. 
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sir  William  Blackstone*,  ^*  pope  Imiocenthad  the 
''  eflBronteiy  to  demand,  and-  king  John  had  the 
^*  meanness  to  consent  to  a  resignation  of  his  crown 
^^  to  &e  pope ;  by  which  England  was  to  become 
**  for  ever  St  Peter  s  patrimony ;  and  the  dastardly 
«<  monarch  re-accepted  his  sceptre  from  the  hands 
^^  of  the  papal  legate  to  hold  as  the  vassal  of  the 
^'  holy  seei  at  the  annual  rent  of  1,000  marics/' 

But  the  nation  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  sur-^ 
render  of  her  independence ;  and  it  was  acknow-^ 
ledgedi — at  least  with  the  exception  of  Henry  the 
third, — by  no  succeeding  monarch. 

During  the  expedition  of  Edward  the  first  ta 
Scotland,  he  received  a  letter  from  Boniface  the 
eighth,  in  which  the  pope  declared,  that  Scodtod 
was  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  and  required  Edward  to 
desist  firom  force,  and  pursue  his  claim  in  the  court 
of  Rome.  To  this  extraordinary  requisition,  thcf 
king  paid  no  regard.  The  papal  message  was^ 
however,  laid  before  the  parliament  then  assembled 
at  Lincoln :  ^'  Having  diligently  read  your  letter," 
say  the  barons,  in  answer  to  the  pope,  *^  it  is, — and, 
'<  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be, — our  common 
«  and  unanimous  resolutiop,  that,  with  respect  to 
<<  the  right  of  his  kingdom  of  Scodand,  or  any  other 
'^  of  his  temporal  rights,  our  aforesaid  lord  shall  not 
^'  plead  before  you ;  nor  submit  to  any  trial,  or  in- 
"  quiry ;  nor  send  any  messenger,  or  prolocutor,. 
^^  to  your  court,  especially,  as  such  proceedings 
<^  would  be  to  the  manifest  disherison  of  the  rights 
*  Com.  book  iv.  ch.  8. 
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^!  of.ihe  crown  of  England,  and  the  royal  dignity ; 
*^  the  evident  subversion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
*^  kingdom ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberties, 
<^  customs  and  laws,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
**  our  fathers ;  pid  to  the  observance  and  defence 
'^  of  which,  we  are  bound  to  our  oaths ;  and  which 
"  we  will  continue  to  hold  to  the  best  of  our  power ; 
**  and  with  the  assistance  of  God,  will  defend  with 
^'  all  our  strength.  Neither  do  we,  nor  will  we, 
''  nor  can  we,  nor  ought  we,  to  permit  our  lord  the 
**  king,  to  do  any  of  the  things  aforesaid,  even  were 
*'  be  ever  90  desirous  to  do  them."  The  pope  wrote 
to  the  king,  that  "  the  emperor  and  king  of  France 
had  "  submitted  to  him." — "  If  both  the  emperor 
*<  and  the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's 
part,"  replied  Edward,  '^  I  am  ready  to  give  battle 
**  to  them  both  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  my 


crown  *." 


In  the  40th  jrear  of  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie 
third,  pope  Urban  the  fifth  attempted  to  revive  the 
papal  claim  to  vassalage  and  annual  rent,  to  which 
king  John  had  subjected  the  kingdom.  In  conse* 
quence  of  it,  the  king  assembled  his  parliament, 
and  referred  the  demands  of  the  pope  to  them. 
The  prelates  desired  a  day  to  consult  in  private, 
and,  on  the  next  morning,  answered  that,  ^'  neither 
^^  John,  nor  any  other  person,  could  subject  the 
"  kingdom  to  another  power,  without  the  consent 
**  of  the  nation*"  The  temporal  peers  and  com- 
mons assented ;  and,  in  a  public  instrument,  re* 

•  Comer's  Ecc»  History,  vol.  i.  p.  735 — ^Lingard's  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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peated  the  answer  of  the  prelates;  adding  that 
^'  the  act  of  John  was  done  without  the  consent  of 
/<  the  reahn,  and  against  the  tenor  of  the  oath  taken 
^*  at  his  coronation."  It  was  then  resolved  by  the 
lords  and  commons,  (the  king  and  prelates  having 
withdrawn),  that,  ^^  if  the  pope  attempted  to  enf<Nrce 
.^*  his  claim  by  process  of  law,  or  any  other  means, 
*^  they  woald  resist  and  stand*  against  him,  tg 
"  the  very  utmost  of  lieir  pow^/' 

At  subsequent  times  different  statutes  were  passed 
to  strengthen  the  foregoing  laws,  and  extend  their 
provisions.  These  statutes  were  generaUy  called 
tbn^  statutes  of  praemunire.  They  received  this 
appellation  from  the  language  of  die  writ  of  cita- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  prosecution  upon  them. 
By  this,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  ''  to  cause  the 
"  offender  to  be  forewarned," — (pnemunirej — a 
barbarous  word  iox pratnumere,  facias),—"  N.  N.  to 
^'appear,  and  to  answer  the  contempt  with  which 
"  he  was  charged ;"  which  offence  was  recited  in 
the  preamble  to  the  writ.  The  contempt  was  sup- 
posed to  consist,  in  paying  that  obedience  to  a 
process  issuing  from  the  papal  court,  which  was 
.due  to  the  king  alone.  The  punishments  inflicted 
by  these  statutes,  are  various.  Collectively  taken, 
they  are  thus  shortly  summed  up  by  lord  Coke,-^ 
"  that,  from  the  time  of  conviction  the  defendant 
"  should  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
"  lands  and  tenementsforfeited  totheking;  and  that 
"  his  body  should  remain  at  the  king's  pleasure." 

•  Linganl'a  Hittoiy  of  England,  voL  iiL  p.  146,  H7,  cites 
Rot.  Pari.  iL  p.  389,  39a  See  alao  Cotton's  Abridlgimeat  of 
Recordi,  p.  los. 
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Such  were  the  provisions,  by  which,  when  the 
popes  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  authority,  our 
catholic  ancestors  disclaimed  and  resisted  their 
pretensions  to  temporal  power,  and  even  the  undue 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  power,  within  this  im^ 
perial  realm*. 

VII.  4. 

Services  rendered  by  the  Popes  to  Religkm  and 
Government, 

The  scenes,  in  which  the  popes  were  engaged, 
in  consequence  of  their  claim  to  temporal  power 
by  divine  right,  present  the  dark  side  of  the  papal 
character.  In  most  other  respects,  they  appear  to 
advantage,  both  in  their  sacerdotal  and  their  civil 
capacities.  That  a  few,  in  the  long  list,  were 
stained  by  vice,  is  not  denied ;  nor  that  others  ex- 
hibited the  workings  of  those  passions,  which  too 
generally  accompany  the  possession  of  power ;  but 
can  it  be  said,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest 
ignorance,  the  roman  bishops  were  not  eminently 
distinguished  by  superior  virtue  and  superior 
acquirements?  Collectively  taken,  let  them  be 
compared  with  the  contemporary  princes  in  every 
age ;  and  most  assuredly  they  will  not  suffer  on 
the  comparison. 

*  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  exhausted  by  lord  Coke,  in 
his  treatise  De  Jure  Regis  Ecclesiastico,  prefixed  to  the  fifl6 
volume  of  his  Reports,  and  the  answer  to  it  by  &tfaer  Persons, 
published  in  1606.— See  also  MrXingard's  History  of  England, 
vol,  ii.  ch.  15,  p.  304,  311  :— and  vol.  iii.  ch.  19,  p.  144, 156 ; 
ch.  30,  p.  189, 198. 
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Voltaire  observes  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  there 
was  less  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  popes,  than  in  any  other  European 
state.  Much,  unquestionably,was  done  by  them,  in 
every  portion  of  Christendom,  to  dispel  ignorance, 
to  spread  the  faith  and  morality  of  the  gospel,  to 
protect  the  lower  ranks  against  their  oppressors, 
to  preserve  peace  among  princes,  and  to  alleviate 
the  general  calamities  of  the  times.  Their  exer- 
tions, during  the  middle  ages,'  to  compel  the 
inonarchs  of  Europe  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bed,  have  not  been  sufficiendy  observed : 
}iad  it  not  been  for  these,  royal  incontinence,  even 
of  the  worst  kind,  would  probably  have  become 
common,  and  would  probably  have  been  generally 
imitated. 

Persecuted  by  every  other  power,  the  jews  were 
protected  by  the  popes ;  great  exertions  were  made 
by  them  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves*.  No* 
fhiog  contributed  more  to  elevate  the  third  estate 
into  notice,  and  g^ve  it  importance,  than  the  assist* 
ance,  which  the  Italian  republics,  in  their  contests 
with  the  emperors,  received  from  the  popes.  Their 
exertions. for  the  conversion  of  infidels  were  unre- 
mitted :  few  nations  can  read  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  without 
being  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  the  popes. 

*  In  1167,  pope  Alexander  the  third  solemnly  declared  in 
council,  that  all  chrisUans  ought  to  be  exempt  from  slavery. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

HISTORICAL   MINUTES  OF  ROBERT   GROSSETETE, 
BISHOP   OF    LINCOLN, 

This  illustnous  prelate*  took  an  active  and  ho- 
nourable part  in  many  of  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  As  several  circumstances 
of  his  life  shew  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  which 
this  portion  of  our  work  relates,  on  most  of  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and  as,  notwith- 
standing the  great  renown  of  this  prelate  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  the  times  whidi  immediately 
followed,  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  little  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  it  has  been  thought, 
that  a  short  biographical  notice  of  him  in  this 
place,  would  not  be  unacceptable. 

*  This  account  of  Robert  Grosaetete  is  taken  from  <*  The 
'*  lite  of  Robert  Grossetete,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
<'  by  Samuel  Pegge,  ll.  d.  prebendary  of  Louth,  in  that 
'<  diocese,  with  an  account  of  the  bishop's  works,  and  appen- 
«•  dix,  quarto,  1 793."  This  work  is  become  extremely  scarce, 
and  a  new  edition  of  it,  enlaiged  by  interweaving  in  it  a  history 
of  the  times,  which  was  Dr.  Pegge's  original  design,  would  be  a 
yalnable  present  to  the  public. — By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron, 
the  roman*catholic  bishop  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the 
writer  has  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  a  manuscript  life  of 
bishop  GrossetetCy  by  the  late  doctor  Perry,  president  of  the 
£iigUsh  roman-catholic  college  of  Valladolid.  Should  sudi  a 
worky  as  the  writer  has  suggested,  be  undertaken,  both  this 
manuscript  and  a  life  of  Grossetete,  which  Dr.  Pegge  men* 
tions  in  his  preliminary  observations,  to  have  been  left  in 
manuscript^  byMr.  Sought  the  biographer  of  Erasmus,  should 
be  consulted. 
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yin.  1. 

Birth  and  early  yean  of  Grostetete. 

He  was  bom,  according  to  the  njost  probable 
opinion,  about  the  year  1175,  at  Stow,  a  village 
near  Lincoln,  of  obscure  parents.  His  mother,  on 
her  death-bed,  recommended  him  to  ^'  seek  Grod 
'^  and  true  wisdom,  more  than  meat  or  drink/' 
Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  the  mayor  of  Lin- 
coln having  proffered  him  a  boon,  Robert  entreated 
the  mayor  to  procure  him  the  means  of  improving 
hb  mind.  The  good  mayor  placed  him  in  a  gram- 
mar school :  there  he  distinguished  himself;  and, 
having  finished  in  it  his  grammatical  studies,  was 
removed  to  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood*  mentions, 
that  this  celebrated  university  then  contained 
30,000  students ;  some  of  whom  were  foreigners. 
Here  Grossetete  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  and  obtained  also  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  langus^s.  To  pursue  his  studies 
wi&  greater  advantage,  he  repaired  to  Paris: 
"  Whither,"  says  Dr.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  our  pre- 

*  '<  Athense  Oxonienses.  An  exact  History  of  all  theWriters 
**  and  Bishops  who  had  their  education  in  the  most  ancient 
*'  and  famous  university  of  Oxford,  from  the  15th  year  of 
'*  king  Henry  the  seventh,  a.  d.  1500,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
<*  1690,  representing  the  birth,  fortune,  preferment  and  deatfi 
"  of  all  those  authors  and  prelates,  the  great  accidents  of  their 
*'  lives,  and  the  &te  and  character  of  their  writings.  To  which 
*'  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annales  of  this  Universi^  for  the 
"  same  time,  foL  1791." — See  vol.  i.  p.  80,  84,  gS. 
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late,  '^  almost  all  our  English  diyines,  who  aspired 
"  after  a  superior  degree  of  eminence  in  their  pro* 
*'  fession,  resorted  for  the  finishii^  of  their  cha- 
*^  racter,  notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  of 
'*  our  own  domestic  academies/' 

VIIL  2. 
Grossetete's  Proficiencies  in  Literature. 

Gross£T£T£  cultivated  literature  through  life* 
The  writings,  which  he  left  bdiind  him,  embraced 
the  whole  circle  of  science,  logic,  ethics,  oecono* 
mics,  politics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  doctrine 
of  the  sphere,  comets,  the  air,  light,  catoptrics, 
astronomy,  metaphysics,  music,  medicine,  canon 
law  and  dieology.  He  composed  treatises  on  most 
of  these  subjects.  The  £ir  greater  part  remains 
in  manuscript :  some  of  his  sennons,  and  many  of 
his  letters,  were  published  by  Mr.  Browne  in  his 
Fasoculus.    ^ 

The  vulgar  looked  on  Grossetete  as  a  prodigy. 
Like  many  other  men  of  science,  who  flourished  in 
the  dark  ages,  he  was  accused  of  magic :  he  was 
said  to  have  framed  a  head,  that  spoke  and  gave 
council ;  and  to  have  had  such  a  power  over  the 
invisible  worid,  that,  on  an  emergency,  he  com- 
peUed  Satan  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  horse,  which 
carried  him  to  Home  and  back  again,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  some  of  these  magic  honours,  Roger 
Bacon,  the  Franciscan  friar,  afterwards  succeeded. 

Grossetete  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic by  his  lectures  on  theology.    The  reputation 
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which  he  acquired  by  them^  soon  obtained  for  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  science.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  archdeaconries  of 
Salisbury  and  Leicester.  In  1234  and  1235^  he 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Lincoln 
to  that  extensive  and  wealthy  see,  and  the  king 
readily  confirmed  his  election. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  episcopacy,  Grossetete 
strove  to  promote  religion  and  learning,  to  enforce, 
among  his  clergy,  an  exact  observance  of  discipline. 
This  engaged  him  in  several  disputes ;  one,  with 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  his  own  cathedral  church, 
on  his  right  to  visit  them ;  one,  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury^  on 
their  right  to  receive,  during  the  vacancy  of  diat 
see,  appeals  from  his  sentences ;  and  several  with 
the  regular  clergy  of  his  diocese,  on  his  right  to 
xeduce,  under  his  donation,  all  the  churches  pos- 
aessed  by  them,  to  which  they  could  not  shew  a 
regular  and  authenticated  tide;  and  on  his  right  to 
charge  those,  to  which  they  shewed  such  a  title, 
with  the  payment  of  a  competent  stipend  to  an  in- 
cumbent, who  performed  the  parochial  duty.  In 
all  these  contests,  he  succeeded,  and  his  conduct 
gave  general  satisfaction :  but  he  was  engaged  in 
more  important  contests  both  with  the  crown  and 
the  pope.  These  more  properly  relate  to  the  subject 
of  these  pages. 
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VIII.  3. 

l%e  Sentiments  of  hishop  Grossetete  on  the  different  nature 
of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Power. 

We  shall  first  state  these  in  the  prelate's  own 
words  : 

**  Whatever  portion  secular  princes  possess  of 
"  that  power  and  dignity^  which  is  ordained  by 
'^  God,  they  receive  it  all  from  the  church :  whereas 
"  the  princes  of  the  church— (her  prelates),— te- 
'^  ceive  no  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignity  and 
'^  authority  from  secular  princes,  but  from  Gk>d. 
'*  He,  who  receives  power  from  another,  cannot 
**  rebel  against  him,  from  whom  he  receives  it^  by 
'<  abusing  what  he  hath  received,  any  other  than  tf 
'^  the  axe  should  glory  against  him,  who  saws  with 
"  it ;  or  the  rod  or  staff  a^^ainst  him  who  lifreth  it 
"  Moreover,  secular  princes  are  to  remember,  that 
''  both  swords  belong  to  Peter,  the  natural  as  well 
"  as  the  spiritual ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
*^  princes  of  the  church,  who  sit  in  the  chair  and 
''  office  of  Peter,  wield  the  spiritual  sword  by  them- 
<<  selves,  but  wield  the  temporal  one  by  the  hand 
^'  and  ministry  of  secular  princes,  who  are  to  un- 
"  sheath  or  sheath  the  sword  they  carry,  at  the 
**  beck  and  direction  of  the  princes  of  the  church ; 
**  for,  as  Paul  saith,  the  secular  prince  doth  not 
'^  wear  the  sword  in  vain,  and  adds  the  reason,  be- 
^<  cause  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  fo 
^  execute  wrath  upon  him,  who  doeth  evil.  Secular 
*^  princes  therefore  bear  the  swprd  as  ministers  of 
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'^  God,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  eyil-doers ; 
'^  in  like  manner  both  peaces  and  both  laws  are 
'^  entrusted  to  Peter's  lieutenants :  with  this  dif- 
"  ference,  that  Peter  and  his  vicegerents  administer 
^^  by  the  hands  of  secular  princes,  that  peace  and 
'^  that  temporal  law,  which  have  been  ordained  for 
'^  the  good  order  of  society,  and  for  our  undisturbed 
<<  passage  through  this  temporal  life ;  whereas  they 
"  exercise,  by  their  own  proper  ministry,  that  spi- 
'^  ritual  peace,  which  unites  the  fidthful  in  one  heart 
<<  and  mind  towards  Grod ;  and  that  spiritual  law, 
^^  which  promotes  that  (i^nritual)  peace.    Hence, 
<<  as  secular  princes,  in  bearing  the  sword   as 
^'  avengers  of  the  evil-doer,  are  thereby  ministers  of 
"  God,  and  consequently  of  the  church,  the  spouse 
''  of  Christ ;  so,  in  holding  and  exercising  the  ad- 
"  ounistration  of  the  temporal  peace  and  law,  they 
''  are  also  ministers  of  God,  and  consequently  of 
<<  his  church.     Hence  also,  the  laws,  which  are 
''  formed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  our  temporal  life, 
<<  cannot  in  anywise  contradict  the  laws  of  God, 
^'  or  of  his  church ;  since  no  minister  ought  to  lift 
'<  up  his  heel  against  him  whose  minister  he  is. 

'^  Now,thatboththe  swords,  both  the  peaces,  and 
'^  both  the  laws  are  primarily  and  originally  lodged 
^'  in  the  princes  of  the  church,  a{^ears  not  only 
'^  from  the  expositors  of  the  holy  books,  but  fiom 
'^  the  divinely  disposed  examples  of  the  chieft  of 
<<  the  ancient  people  of  God.  Moses,  though  di- 
^^  vindy  appointed  chief  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
<<  the  perfect  type  of  the  presidents  of  the  chnch, 
'^  administered,  by  himself,  both  swords,  and  ruled 
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"  the  pec^e  committed  to  his  care,  by  both  powers, 
*^  and  by  both  laws :  for,  as  the  Scripture  asserts*, 
"  he  presided  over  the  people,  in  the  things,  which 
<<  belonged  to  Grod,  and  restrained  those,  who  trans- 
^'  greased  his  laws,  the  due  observance  of  which, 
'^  constitutes  the  tranquillity  of  the  spiritual  peace ; 
'^  and  besides  this,  he  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
'*  thigh,  and  passing  through  the  camp,  from  one 
"  gate  to  the  other,  he  chastised  the  disturbers  of 
^'  die  civil  peace,  and  those  disturbers,  whether  of 
'^  the  spiritual  or  temporal  peace,  he  judged  and 
<<  punisbed  by  laws,  proper  to  each.  But,  when 
^'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  then 
^'  he,  who  is  the  true  Ood,  and  most  meek  lamb, 
'^  would  have  meekness  and  the  contemplati<m  of 
''  heavenly  things  to  shine  principally  in  the  princes 
'^  of  his  church;  and  therefore,  lest  this  pre-emi- 
'^  nent  meekness,  and  application  to  things  above, 
"  should  be  eclipsed  under  the  exercise  of  severity 
"  and  the  application  to  secular  affairs,  the  actual 
"  exercise  of  the  material  sword,  which  flashes  with 
'*  the  terror  of  just  severity,  and  the  administration 
''  of  the  temporal,  which  is  clouded  with  the  dark- 
''  neas  of  earthly  though  lawful  occupations,  are  put 
"  into  the  hands  of  secular  princes,  the  powar 
^'  thereof  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  princes 
'^  of  die  church.  Now,  that  the  exercise  of  the  two 
'^  swvvds  and  of  the  two  laws,  is  divided  between 
"  the  secular  princes  and  the  princes  of  the  church, 
"  (thepower  of  both  always  remaining  in  the  latter), 
''  seems  to  have  been  signified  and  illustrated  by 
*£xod,  c.  18,  V.  19. 
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*'  Christ  himself^:   when^   knowing  that  thbs^, 

"  whom  he  had  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes^ 

^'  were  advancing  to  make  him  king,  he  fled  into 

^'  the  momitain :   and  again  fy  when  one  of  the 

*'  crowd   said  to   him,    '  Master,   speak  to  my 

'*  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me/ 

^*  he  refused : — Oh  man,  he  said  to  him,  who  has 

"  made  me  judge  over  you,  to  divide  your  inherit- 

«<  ance?    For  these,  he  only  renounced  the  act  of 

**  reigning  and  judging  in  temporals,  not  the  royal 

«  and  judiciary  power  itself;  seeing  he  was  truly, 

"  and  by  nature,  king  and  judge  of  all  creatures, 

*^  whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  or  on  earth.    And 

**  herein  Christ  signified  that,  in  the  law  of  grace, 

*^  the  princes  of  his  church  ought  not  actually  to 

'^  exercise  any  judgments  of  severity  in  temporal 

<*  concerns,  though  the  power  and  autiiority  thereof 

*^  be  vested  in  them ;  and  secular  princes  derive 

^'  .from  their  power,  the  exercise  of  such  judgments. 

''  The  laws,  therefore,  of  temporal  princes  ought 

'*  never  to  go  against  the  divine  or  ecclesiastical 

*'  laws;  nor  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  should  the 

'^  secular  prince  resist  Christ  or  his  church.    When 

^^  he  does,  he  is  convicted  of  disobedience  to  his 

*^  father  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath  begotten  him  by 

'^  the  word  of  his  truth ;  and  to  his  mother  the 

*'  church,  who  hath  brought  him  forth  by  the  sacred 

''  fountain  of  baptism.    Consequently,  (according 

*'  to  Ecclesiasticus:];),  he  is  infamous,  because  he 

^*  hath  deserted  his  father ;  and  he  is  accursed  of 

*  John,  c  6,  T.  13.  f  C.  i«,  ▼.  13« 

%  Eodus.  c.  3,  V.  i8« 
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**  QoAf  because  he  hath  exasperated  his  mother; 
^*  and  his  very  foundation  shall  be  rooted  up,  ac- 
^*  cording  to  what  is  written  in  the  same  book*, 
*' '  The  mother's  curse  rooted  up  the  foundation.' 
*^  If  these  secular  princes  and  judges  would  escape 
^*  this  malediction,  let  them  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom 
^'  of  Solomon,  where  he  saithf ,  ^  My  soi^  listen  to 
'^  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the 
^  law  of  thy  mother,  that  grace  may  be  added  to 
**  thy  head,   and  a  chain  of  gold  to  thy  neck.' 
^^  Now,  whose  instruction  doth  he  so  carefully  en- 
^'  join  us  to  hear,  and  whose  law  doth  he  bid  us 
^  beware  of  forsaking,  but  those  of  God  our  Father, 
<<  and  of  the  church  our  mother  ?  For,  how  can  he 
^^  enjoin  us  not  to  forsake  the  law  of  our  ciumal 
^^  mothers,  seeing  these  latter,  though  empresses 
<<  and  queens,  have  not  a  power  to  make  laws? 
.    ^^  It   being  therefore    evident,   from  so  many 
*'  testimonies,  that  secular  princes  and  judges  can 
^  neither  frame  laws  contrary  to  the  law  of  €rod, 
^^  or  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  nor  execute  those 
^^  already  framed  against  them,  without  rebelling 
^'  against  God  their  Father,  and  their  holy  mother, 
*^  the  church,  to  their  own  eternal  damnation,  and 
^^  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  temporal  administration, 
^^it  behoves  you,  who  are  admitted  to  the  king's 
^'  familiarity,  to  share  his  judiciary  power,  as  you 
^^  regard  the  king's  eternal  salvation  and  your  own 
^^  obedience  and  union  with  the  holy  roman-catholic 
<^  church,  to  labour,  by  all  possible  means  to  refonn, 
"  upon  the  model  of  the  divine  and  ecclesiastical 

•  Ecclua.  c.  3,  V.  1 1.         f  Proverbs,  c.  i,  v.  8. 
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^'  law»  all  the  laws  contrary  thereto,  which  have 
^*  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  king's  courts,  to  the 
<<  dishonour  and  injury  of  the  eternal  king ;  and  to 
*^  resolve,  for  the  fiiture,  manfiilly  to  oppose  the 
<<  making  and  the  exercise  of  all  such,  so  to  rescue 
'^  our  lord  the  king,  yourself,  and  other  secular 
''  judges  of  the  realm,  from  the  burnings  of  eternal 
"  fire-^ 

We  have  inserted  this  passage  at  length,  that  the 
reader  may  see  from  it  llie  state  of  the  ultramon- 
tane doctrine  in  the  middle  ages  respecting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  ministers  <^the 
church,*-«andhow  it  was  exhibited  and  proved  by 
one  of  its  ablest  and  wisest  defenders*.  This 
statement  of  the  sentiments  of  Ghrossetete  will  not, 
we  believe,  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
our  readers  :  but  we  must  observe,  that,  by  con- 
fining the  whole  power  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to  concerns  merely  spiritual,  and  by  deny- 
ing to  them  a  right  to  die  personal  exercise  of 
temporal  power,  the  notions  of  the  prelate  fell  very 
short  of  those  which  were  asserted  by  the  higher 
flyers  of  those  times ;  as  these  ascribed  to  the  pope 
both  supreme  spiritual  and  supreme  temporal 
power,  and  a  right  to  the  personal  exercise  of 
both,  as  well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  concerns. 
Compared  with  these  extravagances,  the  system 

*  It  18  tranilated  from  the  prelate's  letter  to  Raleigh,  the  23d 
in^  Browne's  collection  (Fasciculus,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  The  same 
opiaions  and  mode  of  argument  are  expressed,  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  (Polycraticon,  fib.  iv.  cap.  1,  s,  and  3) ;  see  Ceillier, 
torn.  xxiii.p.  273. 
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of  Gr68setete  is  moderate,  and  approaches  to 
what  we  shall  notice  in  a  future  page,  the  more 
qualified,  yet  still  reprehensible  system  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine.  The  advance  to  truth  is  slow;  but 
every  step  to  it,  however  small,  is  important  and 
a  benefit  to  posterity. 

Great  good  sense,  spirit  and  method,  appear  in 
the  letters  of  our  prelate ;  the  diction  of  tibiem  is 
nervous,  but  inflated,  and,  though  they  abound  in 
classical  allusions,  the  style  is  that  of  the  times.  The 
incesiaant  introduction  into  them  of  scripturalphrase- 
ology,  is  very  unpleasing. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  letters, 
which  form  the  correspondence  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  This  deformity  of  their  style  would 
be  less  surprising,  if  the  writers  had  been  strangers 
to  the  Latin  authors  of  antiquity :  but  we  see  that 
they  were  familiar  with  many  of  their  works.  Even 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  heard 
and  read  every  day,  should  have  led  them  to  a 
simpler  and  purer  style. 

VIIL  4. 
Contests  between  bishop  Grosstfete  and  the  Crown. 

Our  prelate's  first  contest  with  the  crown 
turned  on  the  legitimation  of  children  bom  before 
marriage,  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents,-^a  point,  which  became  soon  afterwards 
the  subject  of  a  memorable  legislative  proceeding 
of  like  British  parliament. 

This  legitimation  is  admitted  bo&  by  the  civil 
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and  canon  law :  in  the  fonner,  by  a  re8crq>t  of  the 
einperor  Constantine,  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Justinian :  in  the  latter  by  a  constitution  of  pc^ 
Alexander  the  third,  in  1 160 :  but,  in  both  laws,  it 
is  allowed  to  extend  to  those  cases  only,  in  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
parents  to  intermarry.  It  prevails  at  this  time,  but 
with  different  modifications  as  to  its  effects  on 
civil  rights,  in  France,  Germany,  Scotland  and 
Holland. 

It  never  was  received  into  the  law  of  England  : 
this  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  notions,  which  the 
Saxons,  as  all  other  nations  of  German  origin,  ea-^ 
tertained  of  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  marriage 
tie.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  papal  constitu* 
tion  of  Alexander,  the  ecclesiastics  sought  to  intrcy* 
duce  its  provisions  into  the  jurisprudence  ofEngland. 
On  this  occasion,  bishop  Grossetete  addressed  a 
letter  to  William  de  Raby,  his  intimate  friend,  then 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  :  he 
discusses  the  point,  at  considerable  length,  and 
concludes  in  its  favour.  Raby  replied  in  defence 
of  the  municipal  law,  and  thebishop  received  orders 
to  conform  to  it,  firom  the  king  in  council.  He 
demurred,  and  with  other  prelates,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  council,  held  at  Merton  in  1236,.  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  :  ^^  But  all 
"  the  earls  and  barons,"  saith  the  Parliament  Roll, 
^^  answered,  with  one  voice,  that  they  would  not 
'^  admit  the  laws  ofEngland,  which,  till  then,  had 
*^  been  used  and  approved  of,  to  be  changed." 
This,    the  writers  on  th^  constituticm  of  England 
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idways  mention  as  a  memorable  instance  oT  the  na- 
tion^ jealousy  of  the  ciiril  and  canon  law,  and  the 
finnness  of  our  ancestors,  even  when  the  papal 
power  was  at  its  height,  in  opposing  foreign  inno- 
yations. 

.  Bishop  Grossetete  had  other  contests  with  the 
crown  :-^one,  on  the  right  of  royal  interference  in 
the  elections  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities; one,  on  the  immunities  of  the  dergy; 
which  always  found  in.  him  a  zealous  andan  able 
advocate ;  aiid  one,  on  the  employment  of  eccle- 
siastics in  secular  offices.  These,  he  contended,  the 
crown  could  not  conscientiously  .impose  on  the 
clergy,  or  the  clergy  conscientiously  accept :  in  this, 
he  succeeded,  so  &ur  as  to.  procure  a  special  mandate 
from  Roine,  in  virtue  of.  which,  he  promulgated  a 
diocesan  statute,'  which-  '^  forbad  aU  ecclesiastics, 
<<  and  all  in  holy  orders,  to  exercise  secular  em- 
"  ployments  in  future." 

While  the  colincil  of  Merton  was  sitting,  he 
drew  up,  under  eighteen  distinct  heads,  a  general 
list  of  the  grievances,  under  which  the  church 
laboured,  and  presented  them  to  the. council*. 

But  his  gi^Mt  contest  with  the  crown.respected 
the  right  of  the  state  to  impose  subsidies  on  the 
ecdesiastieal  body,  without  its  consent  At.  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  in  1244,  his  majesty  {»e- 
sented  himsdf  to  Ihem,  and  with  threats  demanded 
asubndy.  The  prelates  intimated  an  unwillingness 
to  grant  it :  some,  however,  began  to  yield :  '^  but 
*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  396. 

VOL.    I.  F 
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**  ftooft  Linoaln,"  says  the  hiBtoriaii^  '^  cried  out 
«  aloud,  let  us  uot  be  divided ;  if  we  are  divided^ 
''  we  are  losL** 

In  1 253|  the  kingi  in  a  parliament  then  sitting  in 
London,  demanded,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  mandate^ 
a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  according  to 
a  new  valuation.  *^  Do  you  think,"  exclaimed  die 
bishop  of  lincoln,  '^  that  we  shall  submit  to  this 
''  wretched  exaction  1" — ^^  Father,'*  said  the  young 
bishop  of  Winchester,  '^  what  shall  we  do  t  the 
"  king  pulls ;  the  pope  hauls ;  and  our  French 
^'  brethrai  have  granted  such  a  subsidy." — **  This," 
replied  Lincoln,  ^  is  the  veiy  circumstance,  which 
<<  should  induce  us  to  expose  it.  Two  acts  mabs 
'^  a  precedent ;  let  us  not  be  the  authon  of  the 
*^  pieoedent  now  sought  to  be  established."  The 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  demand  avoided :  but  it 
was  renewed  in  the  following  year.  This  produced 
an  able  letter  from  our  prelate  to  8t  Edmund,  his 
former  primate,  who  had  recenlly  resigned  the 
archlHshopric  of  Canterbury.  The  subsidy^  how- 
ever, was  granted,  but  it  was  aooon4>aaied  by  a 
requisition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  This  the 
clergy  presented  to  his  majesty  by  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Boniface,  thetmcle  of  die  queen,  who 
had  succeeded  St  Edmund  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury; by  William,  bishop  of  Sarum;  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Aylmer,  bishqp  of  Win- 
chester, the  king's  half-brother.  '<I  am  sony," 
the  king  said  with  a  sneer,  on  receiving  it,  ^'  for  ail 
•  Mstthew  Paris,  p.  849.    Ann.  Burt.  p.  ass. 
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<*  die  transgreasiofis  of  whiph  you  complain ;  I 
^<  shall  take  care  to  correct  what  is  past,  and  to 
<<  avoid  the  like  for  the  future ;  and  in  this^  1  beg 
^  your  concurrence.  — ^It  was  in  the  rery  nuumcar^  of 
^  which  you  now  complain,  that  I  promoted  yoa, 
<<  Boniface,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  you,  WilUam, 
^*  from  the  lowest  degree,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
^'  and  to  the  honour  of  being  my  secretary  and 
^  chief  justice ;  you,  Sylvester,  from  being  a  litde 
''  derk  in  chancery,  to  tiie  see  qf  Carlisle ;  and  jrou, 
'f  brother  Aylmer,  in  qpite  of  the  monks,  and  your 
''  want  both  of  age  and  science,  to  Winchester. 
*^  Surely,  it  is  not  less  your  duty  than  mine,  that 
*^  jou  should  take  the  lead  in  the  redress  which 
"  you  pray  for,  and  resign  your  offices."  The  pre- 
lates could  only  reply  that  the  petition  regarded 
iiot  the  past,  but  the  time  to  come. 

It  is  observable,  that,  though  in  the  controveisies 
which  have  been,  and  m  others,  which  mi^t  be 
mmitiQned,  the  bishop  of  lincoln  took  an  active 
part  against  llie  king,  yet  he  preserved  thxough 
life,  both  the  reverence  and  tiie  r^ard  of  the 
monarch,  of  his  family,  and  of  the  principal  nobi- 
lity. No  {dace  was  thought  so  proper  for  the 
education  of  the  royal  or  the  noble  youth  of  his 
times  as  his  episcopal  pakoe* 

VIII.  5. 
Omtetts  bekoeen  bishop  Grossetete  and  the  Popes. 

^  We  are  now  entering,''  says  doctor  Perry  in 
the  manuscript,  which  we  have  mentioned,  ^'  upon 

F   2  / 
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'^  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  upon  the  most ' 
«  delicate ;  and  we  may  add,  the  most  glorious  part ' 
^*  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  life :  viz.  those  con-  ' 
"  troireisies,  which  he  had  with  the  head  of  the' 
^*  church,  and  wherein,  like  another  Paul,  he  re- ' 
<<  sisted  Peter's  successor,  or  his  officers  in  the  see : ' 
"  but  then,  if  it  was  with  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
**  St  Paul,  it  was  also  with  a  like  humility  and' 
"  respect  for  his  superior." 

In  a  former  page,  we  have  mentioned  the  de- 
mand of  pope  Grregory  the  ninth,  that  the  English' 
hierarchy  should  provide  certain  Roman  ecclesi-* 
astics  with  benefices^    This  was  accompanied  with 
a  tax  on  every  spiritual  benefice  in  England.     The ' 
proportion  of  it,  which  was  to  be  raised  on  the' 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  amounted  to  600  marks :  the 
bishop  generously  eased  his  clergy  fix>m  contributing 
towards  it,  by  advancing  the  whole  sum.     Unfor- 
tunately, all  the  coUection,  and  the  legate  Otho,' 
the  bearer  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
with  whom  the  pope  was  then  at  wair.    The  death ' 
of  Gregory  discharged  the  obligation  of  providing 
for  the  Romans.    His  holiness  was  succeeded  by' 
pope  Celestme,  a  prelate  commendable  for  piety 
and  learning.      He  survived  his  election  only 
eighteen  days,  and  was  succeeded  by  pope  Inno- 
cent the  fourth,  who  was  elected  at  Lyons,  about 
Midsummer  1243. 

A  council  being  called  m  that  city,  our  prelate 
repaired  to  it,  and  was  honourably  received.  The 
council  held  its  first  meeting  in  1 245 ;  and  the  first 
measure  of  the  meeting  was  to  excommunicate  and 
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depose  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  sentence  was 
-pronounced  by  the  pope,  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
lates, holding  lighted  torches' in  their  hands:  it 
was  committed  to  writing,  was  subscribed  by  all 
die  prelates,  and  sealed  with  their  seals. 

Soon  after  this  deplorable  exhibition,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  returned  to  England :  charged  with 
three  commissions  from  the  pope, — one,  by  which 
his  holiness  recommended  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Senria,  who  had 
been  banished  by  the  emperor  Frederick,  for  ad- 
hering to  the  pope  in  the  contests  between  them ; 
one,  by  which  our  prelate  was  enjcnned  to  confirm 
,his  sovereign  in  his  attachment  to  the  holy  se^ ; 
and  one,  by  which  he  was  charged  to  nose  one 
subsidy  for  his  holiness,  and  one  for  Boniface  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  he  executed  the 
second  of  these  commissions,  the  monarch  made 
him  a  firm  and  temperate  reply,  in  which,  while  he 
professed  great  devotion  to  tiie  see  of  Rome  in 
spirituals,  he  asserted,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
the  independency  of  the  crown  upon  the  pope  in 
all  temp<>ral  concerns.  In  the  third  commission, 
other  prelates  were  joined  with  Grossetete,  and  they 
all  reluctantly  acted  in  its  execution.  A  fiurther 
subsidy  being  still  required,  and  the  diocese  of 
lincoln  beii^  assessed  6,ooo  marks  towards  its 
discharge,  the  bishop  declared  it  to  be  an  intoler- 
^le  emotion,  and  declined  to  make  the  advance ; 
but  the  assessment  being  afterwards  modified,  with 
the  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons,  the  bishop 
then  contributed  his  quota. 

F  3 
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The  generd  tlieoiition  of  the  public  loind  from 
the  covrt  of  Rome  in  oxisequence  of  these  ezao- 
tioiui,  and  the  tendency  of  diem  to  produce  that 
defection  which  took  place  at  a  subsequent  period, 
are  described  bj  Matthew  Paris*  in  forcible  terms. 
The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  diem  with  the 
observations  made  by  cardinal  St  Julianf,  at  a 
time  much  nearer  to  the  refcamation,  which  we 
shall  transcribe  in  a  future  part  of  this  work;}:. 

What  the  Wickliffites  and  the  other  separatists 
from  the  see  of  Rome  disturbed  the  church  and 
atate,  in  the  following  century,  the  predictions  of 
our  prelates,  (as  those  of  the*  celebrated  Thauleras 
and  odier  distinguished  penonages  of  those  times), 
were  veneraled  as  prophecies :  but  this  was  m^ 
necessary :  in  tiiese  eminent  men, 

"  Old  experience  did  attaSn 

**  To  soflftfething  like  prophetic  ttrain"— 

MlLTOH; 

and  enabled  them  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
tiie  scenes  which  shifted  before  th^n. 

Ilie  demands  of  pqpe  Innocent  the  fourth,  and 
Jiis  officers  at  lengdi  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  made 
our  prdate  think  resistance  to  them  a  necessary 
duty.  What  principally  excited  his  indignation, 
was  the  amoimt  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  pos- 
sessed by  foreign  beneficiaries.  Upon  a  computa- 
tion, which  he  caused  to  be  made  of  them,  he  found, 
that  Innoceilt  the  fourth  alone  hsA  impoverished 

m 

*  P.  865.  t  Hilt,  da  Variations,  lib.  i.  •.  1. 

t  Chap.  X.  8. 9, 
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tiie  English  church  more'  than  all  his  predeces- 
80IS*;  and  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  foreign 
benefiriaries  amomited  to  70,000  marics,  above  two 
thirds  more  than  the  real  revenues  of  the  crown  f. 

Under  the  impressions  suggested  by  his  reflec- 
tions on  these  aild  other  circumstances^  which  have 
been  mentioned,  our  exceDent  pielate,  being  then 
nearly  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  crossed  the 
sea  otice  more  and  presented  himself  to  the  pope  at 
Lyons.  Having  transacted  his  other  business,  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  two  remon- 
strances;— one,  against  Ihe  abuses  of  the  papal 
administration,  particularly  the  excess  of  the  pro- 
wisioos  required  for  the  foreign  clergy,  and  the 
exemptions  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  too  fre- 
quently granted  by  the  popes  to  religious  houses ; 
and  one,  against  the  exactions  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  remonstrances  were  pre- 
sented at  a  private  consistory  of  select  cardinals. 
We  are  not  apprised  what  the  feelings  of  Ihe  pope 
were  on  receiving  them :  but  his  holiness  certainly 
eihfiwted  no  exterior  symptom  of  displeasure,  and 
the  usual  intercourse  continued  between  the  pc^ 
and  the  prelate. 

But,  in  1253,  pope  Imiocent  directed  a  letter  to 
our  prelate  ordering  him  to  provide  Frederick  de 
Lavinia,  Ae  nephew  and  secmtary  of  his  holinesii^ 

*  ALF^p.858*4l;S9.^13ie  «»esudu>r,(p.579,)nMndoiis 
ihuAfS  aaiMMl'iiMSoaie  of  Henry  dU  maimueed  40^000  wttAa 
or  s6»8S6J:  i a#.  ^d.    But  he  bxSdnm  at  tiiat  the  rewi|M#r 
WiiUamihecoikqvKBrmaM^QW^dd^ 
All  these  calculatioDS  appear  questionable, 
tPe^te,  194. 
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with  the  first  prebend  in  his  cathedral  which  should 
fall  vacant  Here,  the  prelate  made  his  stand:  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  ike  pope's  secretary,  in  which,  after  shewing 
the  unfitness  of  foreigners  to  discharge  parochial  or 
any  other  spiritual  duty  in  England,  and  after  ex- 
patiating on  the  wickedness  of  persisting  in  a  mea- 
sure  so  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  the  fiuthful,  he 
concludes  by  saying,  that,  ^^  the  holy  see  can  do 
/<  nothing,  but  for  edification:  that  it  is  the  pleni- 
<<  tude  and  perfection  of  her  authority,  to.  do  all 
^^  things  for  edification :  now,  the^  provisions,  as 
<^  they  are  termed,  are  not  for  edification,  but  for 
'<  manifest  destruction ;  therefore,  they  cannot  be 
<<  issued  out,  or  enjoined  by  the  blessed  see  apos- 
^^  tolic.  No !  flesh  and  blood,  which  cannot  inherit 
^'  the  kingdom  of  God,  have  inspired  them ;  not 
>'  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  in 
"  heaven*." 

That  the  pope  was  extremely  offended  by  this 
letter,  is  certain :  and  it  is  said  by  some  authors  that 
he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  excommunicateGrossetete : 
but,  as  Mr.  Lingard  justly  observes,  "  this  rests  on 
*^  very  questionable  authority ;"  and  the  opinion 
of  it  probably  arose  from  the  ^'  comminatory  denun- 
^^*  ciations.in  the  provision,,  which  had  been  re- 
."  jectedf."    Doctor  Perry,  in  his  manuscript  life 

*  There  are  nuuiy  printed  and  mantucript  .copies  of  this 
letter ;  the  best  edition  of  it,  is  in  Browne's  Fasdcidus,  voLii. 
p.  400.  Browne  supposes  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  pope 
himself,  and  not  to  his  ddegates.  Dr.  Perry  thinks  it  ¥ras 
addressed  to  the  latter. 

t  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  385,  note  171. 
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of  the  bishop,  weighs  the  conflicting  authorities, 
and,  on  grounds,  which  appear  conchisive  to  the 
present 'writer,  decides  for  the  negatiire;  He  cites 
from  the  works  of  our  prelate  many  passages  which 
make  it  clear,  that,  though  in  matters  of  discipline 
he  occasionally  defended  with  firmness  therights  of 
the  British  church  against  the  papal  claims,  he  ac- 
knowledged, in  all  cases  in  which  feith  or  morals 
are  concerned,  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  and 
mistress  see,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  spi- 
ritual le^slation  entrusted  to  her,  in  the  person  of 
Peter,  by  Christ 

On  the  receipt  of  thie  letter,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  pope  felt  and  expressed  the  strongest 
indignation ;  and,  if  we  beUeve  Matthew  Paris, 
^  called  the  bishop  a  deaf  and  doating  old  fellow : 
"  swore,  by  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  that,  if  it  were 
"  not  for  his  own  good  nature,  he  would  nmke  him 
^<  the  fable  and  scorn  of  the  world ;  and  asked,  if 
^^  the  king  of  England  was  not  his  vassal,  ready  at 
'^his  beck  to  imprison  and- disgrace  the  prelate." 
The  same  author  adds,  ^^  that  several  of  the  car- 
'^  dinals,  particularly  one  Gyles,  a  Spanish  cardinal, 
'^  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  of  prudence  and 
"  integrity  equal  to  his  years,  endeavoured  to  pacify 
"  his  holiness,  saying  to  him,  Holy  Father !  it  would 
'^  be  nowise  expedient  to  decree  iany  thing  against 
"  this  bishop ;  for  to  be  plain  with  your  holiness,  he 
'^  has  written  nothing  but  the  truth ;  nor  is  he  liable 
^^  to  censure:  he  is  a  catholic,  and  a  most  holy 
^^  prelate,  by  far  more  religious  than  we  are ;  and 
'^  of  such  an  eminent  life,  that  he  is  thought  not  to 
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<<  hare  his  siqperior  or  even  hig  equal  in  tile  whde 
'^  epbcopal  body.  This  is  a  |N>iiit  notorious  to  die 
^'  French  and  Kiglish  clergy.  Nor  could  our  op- 
*'  posing  him  betoany  purpose;  ibetrudiootitained 
<'  in  this  letter,  would  probably  be  made  Imowii  to 
<^  msny,  and  would  only  raise  against  the  apostolic 
^*  see  a  host  of  enemies.  For  this  prelate  hatfi  die 
"  reputation  of  being  a  great  philosopher,  an  able 
'^  linguist,  peifecdy  iddlled  in  Latin  and  Greeks  a 
"  zeabus  asserter  of  justice,  a  professor  of  school 
^'  theology,  a  preacher  and  instructor  of  the  people, 
"  a  lover  of  chastity,  a  persecutor  of  simony." — ^The 
cardinal  concluded  by  advising  his  holiness  *'  to 
'^  wink  at  the  letter  as  he  wished  to  avoid  dis- 
'^  turbance,  and  say  no  more  upon  it,  especially  as 
'^  it  was  well  known  that  the  separation  must  onie 
"  day  come*."  The  same  advice  was  given  to  his 
holiness  by  the  other  cardinals. 

His  holiness  seems  to  have  followed  their  advice ; 
he  refrained  from  harsh  measures,  and  promulgated 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  document,  wldch 
soothed  the  angry  spirit  of  the  time. 

VIII.  6. 
Death  of  bishop  Grossetete. 

The  dangers  of  the  church  dwelt  much  on  the 
mind  of  om*  prelate.  Almost  in  hb  last  moments, 
he  exclaimed  against  the  measures  of  Innocent  ^ 
and  predicted  their  consequences.    *^  For  now/' 

*  A  remaiicflbie  expreBBkni,  nmilir  to  ssme  wfakA  mt  have 
Mtmd  fn  «hjs  dupter^ 
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laj^  Matdiew  Paris,  ^^  he  begin  to  feel  in  his  mind, 
'^tiie  great  tribulation,  which  threatened  the 
<<  church,  bnt  which  we  did  not  then  foresee.'' 
The  historian  relates  at  l^igth  the  discourse,  which 
OUT  prelate  held  on  diis  important  topic,  while  he 
laj  on  his^  death-bed. 

He  died  in  Oct(rf>er  1253,  universally  beloved 
aod  respected ;  and,  if  we  should  believe  M.  Paris, 
Ood  gave  immediate  testimony  of  his  having  been 
received  into  eternal  happiness,by  miracles  wrought 
through  his  intercession.  The  fame  of  these,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  were  so  preva- 
lent throughout  the  realm,  that,  within  fifty  years 
after  his  decease,  four  solemn  applications  were 
made  to  Rome  for  his  canonization :  the  first,  by 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  the  second,  by  John  le 
Romaine,  archbishop  of  York ;  the  third,  by  William 
Grenfield,  archbishop  of  the  same  see ;  the  fourth, 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  in  Lincoln. 
All  were  unsuccessfol:  ^*  still  it  is  true,"  as  doctor 
Pegge*  justly  observes,  ''  that,  for  his  learning 
''  and  abilities,  he  is  still  valued  and  revered  in  the 
^'  breasts  of  all  reasonable  men."  From  the  time 
of  his  decease,  till  the  period  of  the  reformation,  he 
was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  **  The 
''  hobf  Rdert  of  Lincoln:' 

"  The  holy  bishop  Robert,"  saysMatdiewParisf, 
"  departed  out  of  this  world,  which  he  never  loved, 
<<  and  which  was  always  to  him  as  a  place  of  banish- 
"  ment  He  was  the  open  reprover  both  of  my  lord 
'*  the  pope  and  of  the  king ;  the  censurer  of  pre- 
•P.  dig,  fT.9T6. 
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^'  lates,  the  corrector  of  the  monks,  the  instnictor 
*'  of  the  clergy,  the  supporter  of  scholar^,  the 
'^  preacher  to  the  laity,  the  punisher  of  inconti- 
^^  nence,  the  diligent  investigator  of  various  vrrit- 
''  ings,  and  lastly,  he  was  the  scourge  of  the  lazy 
'^  and  selfish  Romans,  whom  he  heaitBy  despised. 
"  In  the  supply  of  the  temporal  table,  liberal, 
^'  copious,  polite,  cheerfiil  and  afiable ;  in  the 
^'  spiritual  table,  devout,  humble  and  ocmtrite ;  in 
*'  the  episcopal  office,  diligent,  venerable,  and 
"indefatigable." 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE 
DURING   THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 

1 0  complete  the  succinct  view,  which  we  have 
attempted  to  give,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  religion  in 
England  before  the  reformation,  it  appears  advis* 
able  that  we  should  add  to  them  some  historical 
minutes  of  the  state  of  English  literature  during 
the  same  period  : — ^they  will  be  preceded  by  some 
observations  on  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  the  subject  naturally  suggests. 

IX.  1. 
The  LUeraiure  of  Greece. 
The  arts  and  literature  of  Greece  attained  their 
summit  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  great.     Her 
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first  authors  were  her  poets:  their  fables  and  tra« 
ditions  seem  to  have  oontained  all  her  religion,  all 
that  was  known  of  her  early  history,  and  all  the 
rudiments  of  her  morality :  they  seem  to  have  fixed 
^her  langui^e,  and,  what  is  much  more  surprising, 
to  have  setded  the  principles  of  literary  composi- 
tion for  every  age.  The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was 
generally  sung;  thus  music  was  at  once  their 
earliest  and  most  popular  science.  Their  historians 
fi)llowed;  then  their  orators.  From  the  import- 
ance and  celebrity,  which  they  derived  firom  their 
harai^ues,  these  gave  rise  to  the  rhetoridanSy  or 
those,  who  professed  to  teach  the  science  of  public 
speaking;  and  to  the  dialecticians^  the  teachers  of 
an  humbler  rhetoric.  But,  long  before  any  of  their 
historians  or  orators  of  distinction  had  appeared, 
their  scientific  men  and  moralists,  first,  under  the 
appellation  of  sophists  or  wise  men,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  philosophers  or  lovers  of  wisdom, 
attracted  public  notice.  The  former  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  nature ;  those,  whose  pm*- 
suits  led  them  to  observe  the  heavens,  were  called 
astnfumers;  the  observers  of  the  earth,  were  called 
phfmians;  geometry  W9s  subservient  to  both. 
Socrates  called  the  attention  of  man  to  himself: 
to  reason  and  act  rightly,  were,  in  his  estimate  of 
knowledge,  the  principal  objects  of  man.  For  the 
former,  his  disciples  formed  rules  of  logic,  for  the 
latter,  rules  of  morality.  The  painters,  sculptors 
void  architects  of  Greece  were  coeval  with  her 
orators.  *  In  every  art  and  every  science  grammar 
and  arithmetic  necessarily  had  their  part. 
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IX.  2. 
The  JJteraiure  of  Rome. 

All  the  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge  and 
acquureaieats  of  the  Greeks  were  diffused  over  Asia 
and  l&gyptt  by  the  Macedonian  princes ;  and,  wh^i 
Greece  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  all  were 
transplanted  to  the  territories  within  her  pale. 
''  Even  Britain/'  Juvenal  contemptuously  ejcdaims, 
<<  now  talks  of  hiring  a  {Nrofessor  of  rhetoric." 

But,  in  addition  to  these  spoils  of  Greecci  ther 
Romans  possessed,  in  a  high  degree  of  exedleace* 
a  science,  which,  though  it  conduces  more  than 
any,  to- public  and  private  happiness,  had  beea 
totally  disregarded  by  the  Greeks.  To  thism, 
jurisprudence^  as  a  libend  science,  was  unknown : 
their  legal  instruments  and  forensic  proceedinga 
were  drawn  up  by  a  description  of  persons  in  little 
estimation  among  them,  called  pragmstists  or  prac- 
titionexs ; — but  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
country  was  never  followed  by  them,  as  an  occupa- 
tion  confierring  importance  and  celebrity.  Among 
the  Romans,  jurisprudence  was  always  highly 
esteemed ;  it  was  studied  on  the  most  liberal  prio* 
ciples,  professed  by  the  most  distinguished  persons, 
and  led  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  practice  oiphym  was  highly  esteemed  in 
Greece;  but  Or.  Middleton  has  invincibly  shewn, 
against  Dr.  Mead,  that,  whatever  celebrity  might  be 
acquired  by  individuals,  the  profession  of  medicine 
was  not  of  great  repute  among  the  Romans. 
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With  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  literature  expir^ :  its  silver  age  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  Antonines.     This 
produced  several  works  of  eUgance  and  taste;  but, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  is 
eertainly  great,  observes*,  "  if  we  except  the  inimi- 
**  table  Lucian,  the  age  passed  away  without  pro- 
^  ducing  a  single  writer  of  genius,  who  deserved 
**  the  attention  of  posterity/*  ITiis  decay  of  genius 
among  the  Romans  is  usually  attributed  to  the  esta- 
blisbment  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperors, 
which,  it  is  said,  depraved  the  talents  of  their  sub- 
jects.    Yet  Mr.  Qibbon  Mmself  observes,   that 
Longinus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  this  era  of 
Roman  literature,  possessed  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Athens ;  and  that  in  its  age  ofbrass^'^io  which  we 
may  assign  the  period  between  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  final  division  of  the 
Roman  empire, — the  poet  Glaudian  acquired  the 
absolute  command  of  the  Latin  language,  soared 
aboTe  his  contemporaries;    and  placed  himself, 
after  an  interval  of  300  years,  among  the  poets  of 
ancient  Romef-    Iii  this  period  also  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  produced  an  history  of  an  interesting 
era  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  for  good  sense 
and  impartiality,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
any  former  Greek  or  Latin  historian. — With  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  iron  or  last  age  of 
Roman  literature  began ;  with  the  extinction  of  the 
fgkpa^  of  the  west,  it  expired,  and  a  base  and 
sbcohurednge  conmieneed. 

♦Tdl.  !.<*.«.  t  Vol.  Hi.  p.  30. 
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IX.  3. 

The  i^ects  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbariam  on 
Literature. 

The  general  effect  of  this  irruption  into  the 
Roman  empire  cannot  be  described  better  than 
by  'Dr.  Robertson  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Reign  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  in  the  first  pages  of 
his  History  of  America. 

The  barbarians  assaulted  the  empire  on  every 
side :  without  distinction  between  what  was  sacred 
and  what  was  profane,  without  respect  fi>r  age  or 
sex,  they  destroyed  or  ravaged  all  around  them. 
In  this  general  wreck,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  disap- 
peared. The  knowledge  of  remote  regions  was 
lost,  their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost 
their  names  were  forgotten. 

By  degrees  the  .fiiry  of  the  invaders  subsided, 
but,  at  first,  this  was  attended  with  no  advantage : 
the.  human  mind  neglected,  enervated  and.  de- 
pressed, sunk  into  the  most  profound  ignorance ; 
and  the  lamp  of  science  seemed  extinguished  in 
every  part  of  the  western  empire. 

IX.  4- 

Probabh  exaggeration  of  the  Ignorance  and  Superstition 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  this  description  of  the  ignorance  of  the  middle 
ages,  there  certainly  is  great  truth ;  but  there  h 
also  some  exaggeration.    The  following  lines  will 
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perhaps  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  more 
ground,  than  is  usually  supposed,  for  believing, — 
that  ignorance  did  not  prevail  in  it,  at  any  time, 
to  the  extent  which  has  been  generally  imagined ; 
and  that  a  much  earlier  period,  than  is  usually 
thought,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  revival  of 
learning. 

If  any  person  were  required  to  mention  the  time, 
in  which,  during  the. middle  ages,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  Europe,  he 
would  probably  fix  on  the.  period  which  elapsed 
between,  the  death  of  Charlemagne  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Capetian  dynasty.^ — Now,  an  excellent 
dissertation  by  the  abb6  de  Boeuf,  on  the  state  of 
the  sciences  in  the  Grauls^  from  the  death  of  Charle* 
magne,  till  the  reign  of  Robert  king  of  France*, 
seems  to  establish,  by  very  strong  proo&,  that, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  both  sacred  and 
profane  literature,  the  civil  and .  canon  law,  and 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic,  astronomy,  geography, 
music,  and  medicine,  were  extensively  cultivated. 
In  England,  during  the  same  period,  St  Dubritius 
had  schools  at  Hentlan  and  Moch-rhes  on  the  Wye ; 
and  these  were  so  well  frequented,  that  they  some- 
times contained  one  thousand  scholars:  Ilturus 
taught  ivith  great  success  at  Llan-twit,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. .  Several  scholars  of  these  celebrated 
men,  were  afterwards  eminent  for  knowledge  both 
in  England  and  Whales. 

*  Recueii  des  divers  Ecrits  pour  senrir  d'^clairciBsement  k 
rififlKdee  d^  France,  s  vols.  Paris,  1738. 
VOL.    I.  G 
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It  is  true,  that  many  instances  of  gfoss  and 
risible  ignorance  may  be  produced  in  these  and 
in  the  ages  which  immediately  followed :  but,  at 
a  time,  when  there  was  so  little  intercourse,  either 
between  countries  or  individuals,  it  would  easily 
happen  that  learning  might  exist,  where  ignorance 
was  not  distant.  Even  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  when  roads  and  posts  have  rendered  every 
kind  of  intercourse  so  easy,  a  single  family,  culti- 
vating, in  a  provincial  town,  the  elegant  arts  with 
distinction,  will  rend^  it  a  seat  of  polite  literature^ 
and  give  its  inhabitants  a  general  taste  for  learnings 
which  no  neighbouring  place  will  possess.  How 
much  more  frequently,  mu^t  something  of  this 
nature  have  taken  place,  when  communication  of 
every  kind  was  so  difficult!  In  such  times,  it 
might  often  happen,  that  the  arts  would  abound  in 
one  monastery,  or  in  one  town,  and  be  altogether 
neglected  in  the  adjacent. — When,  therefore,  we 
peruse  the  histories  of  the  times,  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude,  from 
particular  instances  of  ignorance  in  some  places, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  learning  did  not 
exist  in  others. 

A  further  argument  against  such  a  conclusion 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  architect 
ture,  and  its  ornamental  appendages,  throughout 
this  period.  No  intellectual  eye  can  behold  our 
ancient  cathedrals,  without  being  struck  with  the 
sublime  science  and  learned  labour,  which  their 
construction  must  have  required.  Our  ablest 
architects  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  meansy  by 
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which  several  of  their  elevated  parts  were  raised, 
or  continue  to  be  supported.  To  these,  we  must 
add  the  works  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  with 
which,  in-  a  less  or  greater  degree,  all  of  thefn 
abounded.  When  we  survey  these  splendid  ex*^ 
ertions  of  art  and  science,  and  then  consider  the 
shdre  of  knowledge  which  they  necessarily  pre- 
suppose and  Imply,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the 
ages  which  produced  them,  a  high  degree  of  culti- 
vation ;  and,  when  we  consider  their  number,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  imagine,  that  the  knowledge, 
which  raised  or  ornamented  ihem,  was  not  exten- 
sively disseminated. 

IX.  5- 

Probable  revival  of  Learnings  at  an  earlier  period  than  is 

nsually  supposed. 

The  reflections,  which  have  been  suggested, 
may,  perhaps,  incline  the  reader  to  think,  that,  in 
the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there  was 
less  ignorance  and  superstition  than  is  generally 
represented.  It  may  be  added,  that  there  are 
grounds  to  suspect,  that  the  dispersion  of  these 
was  earlier ;  and  that  sound  learning  and  science 
began  to  revive  in  £ur(^e  sooner  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

We  shall  shordy  state  some  facts,  which  may^be 
thought  to  prove  this  assertion,  as  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, particularly  in  respect  to  the  state  of  litera- 
ture in  England  during  this  period. 

So  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  arts  and 
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sciences  flourished,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Mahometan  princes  of  Persia,  Bagdad,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  In  all  these  countries,  the  studies  of  me- 
dicine, astronomy,  and  dialectics,  were  cultivated 
with  success,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
some  other  authors,  were  translated  from  the  Gre- 
cian language  into  the  Arabic.  Something,  too, 
of  learning,  and  science,  remained  at  Constanti- 
nople and  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  By  degrees, 
they  attracted  the  attention^  first  of  the  Italians, 
and  afterwards  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe ;  and  many  inquisitive  spirits  travelled  in 
quest  of  learning  to  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, or  to  the  Arabians  in  Bagdad,  Spain  or 
Africa,  and  returned  with  considerable  literary 
spoil.  Of  these,  Gerbert,  who  afterwards  became 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  second, 
deserves  particular  mention.  A  thirst  of  know* 
ledge  had  led  him  to  Cordova :  in  that  celebrated 
seat  of  Moorish  literature,  he  acquired  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Rheims ;  and,  under  his 
auspices,  opened  a  school  in  that  city.  Hugh 
Capet  and  several  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
France  sent  their  children  to  it  for  education. 
"  France,"  says  M.  de  St  Marc*,  "  owes  to  Him 
^^  her  taste  for  true  literature :  he  was  not  satisfied 
V  with  adyancing  it  by  his  public  lectures,  and 
^^  occasional  publications;  but  by  an  extensive 
'^  epistolary  correspondence,  he  communicated  his 
*  Abr^ge  Chroiudogiqu^  de  rHistoire  dltalie,  voLiL  p.  933. 
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*'  discoveries  to  many,  both  in  France  and  other 
^*  states,  and  strove  to  kindle  in  them  his  own  lite- 
"  rary  ardour.  At  a  great  expense,  he  collected 
*^  a  large  library  of  ancient  and  modem  books ; 
"  caused  numerous  copies  of  them  to  be  made ; 
"  and  distributed  them  wherever  he  thought  they 
"  might  be  useful."  It  is  probaUe,  that  he  first 
introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabic  system  of 
notation, — perhaps  the  most  useful  of  modem  dis- 


coveries in  science*. 


The  twelfth  century  presents  a  visible  increase 
of  literary  ardour.  Mr.  Berington,  in  his  learned 
and  interesting  History  of  Abeillard  and  Heloisa, 
speaking  of  these  times,  observes  f,  that  "  the 
^'  schools,  as  we  know,  from  the  histories  of  the 
'^  age,  were  not  only  filled  with  students^  as  at 
^'  present)  but  men  m  years,  persons  of  distinction, 
"  fathers  of  families,  and  ministers  of  state,  after 
"  the  toils  of  tiie  day  were  over,  crowded  to  them, 
'^  as  to  a  theatre  of  amusement."  The  same  writer 
adds  4I9  that,  ^^  when  Abeillard  taught,  in  the  con- 
"  vent  of  St.  Denys,  more  than  tiiree  thousand 
"  scholars  are  said  by  some  authors  to  have  at- 
'^  tended  his  lectures.  When  he  left  this  convent, 
**  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Nogent  in  Cham- 
*^  pagne,  the  lovers  of  science  pursued  and  dis- 

*  It  18  observable,  that  in  the  preceding  century,  Campanus, 
a  mathematician  of  Lombardy,  had  translated  into  Latin  the 
Elements  and  Data  of  Euclid.:  the  former  was  printed  at 
Voiice  in  148s,  the  latter  at  Basle  in  1546. 

t  Page  10.  t  Page  137. 
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"  covered  him;"  and,  "  before  the  end  of  the  first 
^^  year,  exceeded  six  hundred.  Situated  in  a  forest, 
^^  exposed  to  the  inclement  seasons,  without  a  single 
"  convenience  to  smooth  the  rugged  life,  or  without 
**  one  amusement,  except  what  literary  pursuits, 
"  scientific  conversation,  and  their  own  society 
"  could  supply ; — in  AbeiHard,  they  saw  the  di- 
^  vine  Plato ;  in  themselves,  that  illustrious  group 
^*  of  disciples,  which  had  given  renown  to  the 
"  academic  walks  of  Athens  ^.^  We  may  lament, 
that  the  instruction  given  them  was  not  more  ele- 
gant, more  sublime,  or  more  useful ;  but  the  thirst 
of  knowledge,  the  mental  activity  of  the  scholars, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  ignorant,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  call  them.  "  In  the  twelfth  century," 
says  Dom  Rivet  t>  "  men  of  letters  were  almost 
^'  infinitely  multiplied ;  a  prodigious  number  of 
"  writings  on  every  subject,  and  sometimes  of  a 
"  very  interesting  nature,  appeared." 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  rays  of  science 
were  brighter,  and  more  generally  difiused^  The 
formation  of  the  Italian  republics  raised,  in  every 
part  of  that  ample  territory,  a  spirit  of  mental 
energy,  which  equally  discovered  itself  in  com- 
merce and  the  polite  arts.  Many  edifices  of  the 
most  exquisite  gothic  architecture  were  raised. 
Cimabue,  the  father  of  the  modem  school  of  paint- 
ing,  adorned  them  with  the   efforts  of  his  art; 

•  Page  123. 

t  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France,  vol.  ix.— (Etat  deft  Lettres 
en  France  dans  le  cours  du  douzi^rae  si^cle.) 
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Brunelleschi  revived,  at  Florence,  the  forms  of 
ancient  arehitectpre;  and  Dante  produced  the 
Divina  Comedia** 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  elegant  arts  equally 
ikmrished.  No  one,  who  has  seen  the  long  line  of 
magnificent  towns  in  Belgium,  can  have  surveyed, 
without  admiration,  the  many  public  edifices  of 
exquisite  and  costly  architecture,  and  the  number- 
less works  in  marble,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  bronze, 
which  decorate  them :  and  of  these,  many  may  be 
traced  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  same  period,  France  discovered  equal 
mental  ardour.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame,  at 
Paris,  the  fai^des  of  the  churches  of  Rheims,  and 
Notre-Dame  at  Rouen,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens 
and  Strasbourg,  show,  that,  in  the  architecture  of 
.the  times,  France  did  not  yield  to  Italy.  The  num- 
ber of  her  ^  schools^  or  die  Inultitudes,  by  whom 
they  were  frequented,  make  it  evident,  that  she 
possessed  an  equal  taste  for  general  literature. 
libraries  began  now  to  be  formed.  The  foun- 
dattons  of  the  Biblidth^ue  Roydle^  at  Paris,  were 
'hid  at  this  tinie ;  and  Robert,  (called  of  Sorbonne 
from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims 

*  The  legacy,  which  William  kii^  of  Sicily,  who  had  married 
Joan,  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  second,  king  of  England,  left 
to  this  monarch,  shows  both  the  wealth  and  progress  of  art 
in  that  period:  it  coadsted  of  a  table  of  gold,  twelve  feet  in 
.  length,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  a  tent  of  silk,  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  hold  3,000  persons,  60,000  measures  of 
wine,  60,000  of  wheat,  and  60,000  of  barley ;  with  100  gallies, 
equipped  and  provisioned  for  two  years.  Lingard's  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
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in  which  he  was  bora,)  founded  the  university  of 
the  Sorbonne; — collecting,  moreover,  for  the  use  of 
its  members,  an  extensive  library.  In  1 289,  it  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  a  thousand  volumes — whicti 
were  then  valued  at  3,812  livres,  10  sous,  and 
8  deniers — about  3,000  /.  sterling,  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money. 

The  literary  spirit  of  the  times  had  been  increased 
by  the  discovery,  in  1137,  of  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  at  Amalfi.  The  wisdom 
and  the  justice  of  the  laws,  expressed  in  these, 
were  immediately  felt;  and  the  study  of  them  was 
pursued,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  They  were 
introduced  into  several  universities:  exercises 
were  performed,  lectures  read,  degrees  conferred, 
in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  science :  and  most 
of  the  nations  on  the  continent  adopted  the  Pan- 
dects, if  not  as  the  basis,  at  least  as  an  important 
portion  of  their  jurisprudence. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  letters  in  England  with 
that  of  foreign  countries  at  this  period,  she  will  not 
suffer  by  the  compariscm.  William  the  ccmqueror 
was  learned,  and  a  patron  of  learaing :  Henry  die 
first,  his  youngest  son,  was  the  most  learned  prince 
and  the  greatest  promoter  of  learning  in  his  age; 
this  procured  him  the  surname  of  Beauclerc,  or  the 
fine  scholar :  Henry  the  second  was  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  in  Europe ;  beside  England  and  Ire- 
land, he  was  master,  in  right  of  his  father,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  annexation  of 
Brittany  to  his  other  states,  of  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  provinces  which  then  composed  the 
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French  monarchy.     He  possessed  great  abilities, 
and  inherited  firom  his  father  a  taste  for  literature 
and  the  arts.     "  When  he  could  enjoy  leisure," 
says  Hume,  '^  he  recreated  himself  in  conversation 
^'  or  in  reading ;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural  abi- 
"  lities  by  study,  above  any  prince  of  his  time." 
Throughout  his  reign,  England  made  great  ad- 
vances in  learning,  and  in  the  polite  arts.     If  we 
were  required  to  name  the  golden  age  of  mediate 
literature,  we  could  not  assign  any  sera  better  de- 
serving this  appellation,  than  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch.    It  was  distinguished  by  its  improvements 
in  architecture ;  particularly  by  an  universal  increase 
of  dimension,  the  sharp  pointed  arch  resting  on  the 
slender  column,  and  the  leafy  moulding.    These 
Mr.  Miller*  mentions  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture.     He  supposes  it 
to  have  flourished  from  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  reign  of  John.     At  the  close  of  his  account  of 
it,  he  says — ^^  Let  us  not  quit  this  topic,  without 
<^  paying  a  due  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  libera- 
^  lity  and  magnificence  of  those,  whose  mighty 
"  works  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  characterize. 
''  Almost  all  the  cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales, 
"  a  prodigious  number  of  splendid  monasteries  and 
"  parish  churches,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
^*  were  erected  by  them,  in  litde  more  than  one 
'^  century."    Considering  the  concomitant  learn- 
ing, which  architectural  eminence  presupposes,  it 
is  impossible  that  this  should  have  been  a  century 
of  ignorance.  • 

*  Description  of  th6  Cadiedral  Church  of  Ely,  p.  S7- 
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All  the  three  sons  of  Henry, — John,  Geoffrey  and 
Richard — had  a  considerable  tincture  of  letters, 
and  all  were  poets. 

In  1091,  when  the  abbey  of  Croyland  wasbumt^ 
it  possessed  an  armillary  sphere,  according  to  the 
Ptolemean  system,  which  Ingulphus  describes  in 
the  following  terms :  ''  We  then  lost  a  most  beau- 
^  tifiii  and  precious  table,  fabricated  of  different 
'  kinds  of  metal,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
^  stars  and  heavenly  signs :  Saturn  was  of  copper, 
'  Jupiter  of  gold,  the  Sun  of  latten,  Mercury  of 
<  amber,  Venus  of  tin,  the  Moon  of  silver.  The 
^  eyes  were  charmed,  as  well  as  the  mind  in- 
^  structed,  by  beholding  the  colure  circles,  with 
'  the  zodiac  and  all  its  signs,  formed  with  won- 
^  derful  art,  of  metals  and  precious  stones,  accord* 
^  ing  to  their  several  natures,  forms,  figures  and 
*  colours.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  and  ad- 
^  mired  nadir  in  all  England*." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  the 
literature  of  the  middle  ages, — the  Letters  of  St 
ThonMuskof  Canterbury  and  c^his  correspondents, — 
belongs  to  this  reign.  The  writers  express  them- 
selves with  a  consdous  elevation  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter, with  sense  and  spirit;  they  discover  an  exten- 
Mveknowledge  of  sacred  imd  profane  literature;  and 
their  frequent  allusions  to  the  classics,  show  their 
acquaintance  with  these  precious  remains  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  lead  them 
to  a  purler  style.    The  same  may  be  said  of  many 

*  Hist  Ingulphi.  (Oxon.  1685),  torn.  i.  p.  98,  as  cited  and 
translated  by  Henry,  book  iii.  ch.  4,  &•  1. 
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of  the  historians  of  these  times.  Sir  Henry  Saville 
preferred  William  of  Malmesbuiy  to  all  other  hisf 
torians  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  both  for 
judiciousness  and  fidelity :  bishop  Warburton  speaks 
in  terms  equally  high  of  Matthew  Paris. 

But,  the  wonder  of  the  thirteenth  centory  is  Roger 
Bacon.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  his  countrymen,  that 
neither  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  nor  a 
fiill  and  able  account  of  his  life  and  literary  labours, 
has  yet  appeared.     He  first  studied  at  Oxford; 
thence  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  univen^ly.     ^'  After  his  return  to 
^'  Oxford,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,    in  his  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  ^  he  Was  considered,  by 
"  the  greatest  men  in  that  universily,  as.  one  of  die 
^  ablest,  and  niost  indefatigable  inquirers  after 
'*  knoMdedge  that  the  world  ever  produced ;  and 
"  therefore,  they  not  only  showed  him  all  due  re- 
'^  spect,  but  likewise,  conceiving  the  greatest  hopes 
*^  from  his  improvements  in  the  method  of  study, 
^*  they  g^etally  contributed  to  his  expenses ;  so 
'^  that  he  was  enabled  to  lay  out,  within  the  com- 
"  pass  of  two  years,  no  less  than  2,000/. — (an  im- 
'^  mense  sum  for  those  times), — in  collecting  cmri* 
"  ous  authors,  making  trials  of  various  kinds,  and 
**  in  the  construction  of  difierjent  instruments,  for 
"the  improvement  of  usefiil  knowledge."     He 
was  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek  fmd  Hebrew  Ian*- 
guages ;  deeply  versed  in  all  branches  of  fiiathe- 
matics;    in  the  sciences  of  optics,   geography, 
astronomy  and  chemistry.     The  composition  and 
effects  of  gunpowder  were  probably  discovered  by 
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him  :  he  certainly  made  great  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry. He  had  enemies;  but,  he  had  many 
powerful  friends,  and  he  was  patronized  by  every 
pope  of  his  time.  The  encouragement,  which  he 
received  from  his  countrymen,  has  been  mentioned. 
A  nation,  in  which  there  was  so  much  science  on 
one  side,  and  so  much  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment of  science  on  the  other,  could  not  have  been 
generally  unlearned.  It  must  be  added,  that,  while 
Roger  Bacon  was  employed  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  John  Holywood,  or  Johannes  de  Sacro- 
bosco,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, — (for  whose  birth 
Nithesdale,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Dublin  con- 
tend,)— ^was  considerably  extending  the  boundaries 
of  science.  He  acquired  from  the  Moors  in  Spain*, 
and  communicated,  both  to  England  and  France, 
the  system  of  circulating  decimals, — the  uttermost 
limit  of  pure  arithmetic. 

In  fact, — so  far,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  had  the  spirit  of  literary  ardour  pro- 
ceeded, and  so  widely  was  it  circulated,  that,'  in 
every  southern  and  several  northern  states  of 
Europe,  there  was  an  irresistible  tendency  to  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things.  For  a  time,  the 
religious  controversies,  which  then  began  to  disturb 
the  world,  rather  retarded  than  accelerated  the 
march  of  science  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  human  mind. 
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CHAP.  X. 
THB  PRELIMIKARIES  OF  THE  REFORUATIOK. 

The  chapter y — perhaps  the  most  interesting  in 
his  worksy — in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  an  account 
of  the  Pauliciansy  professes  to  show,  that  there  had 
long  existed,  in  a  numerous  portion  of  christians, 
an  anxious  wish  to  simplify  both  the  religious 
creed,  and  the  religious  observances  of  the  times ; 
and  several  protestant  writers  have  laboured  to 
prove,  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  reform.  A  different  opinion  is,  however, 
maintained  by  Mosheim. — '^  Before  the  reforma- 
"  tion,"tousehis  own  words*  "there  lay  concealed, 
^'  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
"  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
^  many  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  ihe 
"  following  doctrines,  which  the  Waldenses,Wick- 
**  liffites  and  Hussites,  had  maintained ;  some,  in  a 
'^  disguised,  and  others,  in  a  more  open  and  public 
<<  manner : — that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  an 
^  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints ;  and  ought, 
^  therefore,  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and 
*'  unrighteous ;  and  also  exempt  frpm  all  those  in- 
"  stitutions,  which  human  prudence  suggests,  to 
**  oppose  the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and 
"  reform  transgressions.''  From  these  principles, 
they  inferred,  that,  "all  things  ought  to  be  in  com- 
♦CenLxvi.  c.  3,  s.  3,5. 
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**  mon  among  the  faithful ;  that,  taking  interest  for 
*^  the  loan  of  money,  tjrthes,  and  tribute,  ought  to 
^<  be  entirely  abolished  ;  that,  in  the  kingdom  of 
'^^  Christ,  civil  magistrates  were  absolutely  useless; 
^  and  that  God  still  continued  to  reveal  his  will  to 
•*  chosen  persons." 

Some  protestant  writers  of  eminence  have  de- 
fended the  Waldenses,  and  the  oAer  denominations 
of  christians,  which  have  been  mentioned^  from  the 
charges  thus  brought  against  them  by  Mosheinu 

But  both  catholics  and  protestants  agree  that 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
Albigenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Lollards,  led 
to  the  reformation  under  Henry  the  eighth :  with 
their  history,  some  canons  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran,  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Constance  against 
John  Huss,  are  connected : — a  succinct  account  of 
all  these  occurrences  shall  now  be  presented  to  our 
readers :  we  shall  then  mention  some  remarkable 
publications,  which  show  the  general  state  of  the 
public  mind  during  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  reformation. 

X.  1. 

The  Waldenses. 

The  separations  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
we  have  noticed,  began  with  the  Waldenses.  These 
most  probably  derive  their  origin  from  Peter  Waldo, 
a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  about  the  year 
1160,  from  an  impulse  of  devotion,  converted  all 
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his  property  into  money,  and  distributed  it  among 
the  poor.  He  was  followed  by  many ;  they  were 
caUed  ^^  The  poor  men  of  Lyons.''  In  imitation  of 
the  apostles,  they  began  to  preach  and  instruct : 
they  wore  a  particular  kind  of  sandal,  and  had  other 
singularities.  They  were  reproved  by  the  clergy ; 
the  pope  enjoined  them  silence ;  but  they  persisted 
in  their  practices,  and  applied  to  his  holiness  for 
an  approbation  of  their  institute;  and  he,  judging  it 
to  be  irregular,  and,  in  some  instances,  superstitious,, 
rejected  it. 

They  then  proceeded  to  further  excesses ;  they 
affirmed,  that  the  church  had  &iled  from  the  time 
of  St.  Sylvester,  by  possessing  temporalities ;  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  ecclesiastics  to  hold  estates,  oj^ 
prebendal  possessions ;  and  that,  like  ihe  apostles, 
they  ought  to  work  with  their  hands ;  that  no  tythes 
should  be  paid  to  them,  and  nothing  bequeathed 
to  churches ;  that  bishops,  by  tolerating  wars,  were 
accessory  to  the  murders  which  they  occasioned, 
and  themselves  became  murderers ;  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  swear,  even  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  that 
both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  process  of  eccle- 
siastical courts  was  unjustifiable ;  that  there  was  no 
foundation  in  scripture  for.  purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  ob^rvation  of  festivals,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  veneration  of  images,  crosses,  or  relics ;. 
that  any  sacrament,  administered  by  a  priest  in  sin, 
was  nuU.  They  did  not  deny  transubstantiation, 
but  their,  doctrine  respecting  it  was  erroneous  in . 
some '  respects :  they  rejected  the  canon  of  tbe^ 
mass,  and  recited,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  words 
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of  consecration:  they  taught  that  all  men  are 
priests. 

Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Waldenses : 
they  spread  over  the  Narbonnese  Gaul^  and  thence^ 
over  certain  vallies  in  Piedmont;  in  these,  they 
were  very  numerous*. 

X.  2. 

The  Albigenses. 

The  Albigenses  were  a  sect  totally  distinct  from 
the  Waldenses.  It  is  known  to  every  learned  reader 
that  Manicheism  was  an  attempt  of  Manes,  a  native 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  '*  Lives  of 
"  the  Saints  (Life  of  St.  Dominic^  Aug.  4.  note  6).**  He 
extracts  it  from  the  writings  of  Rainerius  Sacho,  (who,  from 
a  minister  among  the  Waldenses,  became  a  catholic,  and 
afterwards  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1950) ;  and 
from  Policdorfius,  who  wrote  against  the  Waldenses  about  a 
century  afterwards :  both  give  the  same  history  of  their  origin, 
and  the  same  account  of  their  errors. 

Soon  after  the  reformation,  a  curious  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Waldenses  and  (Ecolampadius :  it  is  in* 
serted  in  Scultet's  <<  Annales  Evangelii  renovati,''  (Hist.  Lit. 
Reformatimis^  p.  160).  The  consequence  was,  tliat  soon 
afterwards  Calvinism  was  establbhed  in  Geneva :  it  was  em- 
braced by  the  Waldenses;  but  they  retamed  with  it  a 
considerable  part  of  their  discipline. 

The  massacres  of  them  at  Mirandol  and  Cabrieres  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  first  were  most  atrocious ;  but,  when  these 
are  mentioned,  the  humane  and  truly  christian  conduct  of 
cardinal  James  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  towards  the 
unhappy  sufferers,  should  never  be  forgotten.  A  valuable 
Histoxy  of  die  Waldenses,  (3  vols.  8vo.  now  in  the  tecond 
edidonX  has  recently  be^  published  by  Mr.  Jones. 
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of  Persia,  to  eii^raft  upon  the  Gospel,  the  Persiioi 
system  of  the  two  principles,  one  eternally  and 
sov^reigidy  good,  the  other,  eternally  and  sove- 
xeignly  evil.  The  soul,  and  whatever  is  derived 
from  it,  proceeded  from  the  former ;  the  body,  and 
whatever  was  derived  from  the  body,  proceeded 
from  the  latter.  To  this,  marriage  and  the  use  of 
animal  food  belonged.  They  rejected  all  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  retained  no  more  of  the 
Bible,  than  the  four  Grospels.  They  condemned 
war,  except  for  necessary  defence,  and  attributed  the 
institutions  of  government  to  the  evil  principle  *. 

After  the  death  of  Manes,  his  European  followers 
retreated  into  the  east  They  returned  into  Europe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and,  during 
that  and  the  fioUowing  centuries,  spread  themselves, 
under  the  various  appellations  of  Paulicians,  Albi- 
genses,  Popelicans,  Bogards  and  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  into  several  sects  equally  hostile  to 
church  and  state :  their  reprobation  of  marris^e  led 
to  general  incontinence,  and  even  to  worse  ex- 
cesses ;  their  origination  of  government  in  the  evil 
principle  shook  the  foundations  of  all  civil  polity. 
— ^Tbey  reached  England  towards  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  but  were  rejected  by  public 
indignation. 

They  were  more  successfril  on  the  continent. 
Their  first  European  settlement  was  in  Bulgaria ; 

*See  **  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Life  qf 
Sf.  ili^riM^tfie,  Aug.  4,  fioTtf  1)."  No  work  perhaps  contams  a 
more  complete  account  of  theManichean  heresy. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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numbers  of  them  found  their  way,  in  the  annies  of 
thecmperorFrederick,  into  Italy;  and  thence  pene- 
trated into  Provence,  Languedoc  and  (jascony; 
their  principal  establishment  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Castres,  which  territory  had  been  called  the 
Albigensis  since  the  fifth  century :  firom  this,  they 
received  their  modem  appellation.  In  1022  several 
persons  of  distinction,  who  professed  their  prin- 
ciples, were  discovered  at  Orleans ;  two  canonis  of 
tlie  cathedral  church,  who  were  considered  to  be 
their  leaders,  were  burned ;  other  executions  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  sect  increased  :  they  gained  over  to 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Langaedoc  i 
and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  marquis  of  Pro- 
veni^e  and  duke  of  Narbonne,  placed  himself  at 
their  head. 

The  papal  throne  was  filled  at  this  time  by 
Innocent  the  third ;  he  sent  missionaries  into  Lan-; 
guedoc  to  reclaim  the  heretics ;  but  they  met  with 
little  success,  and  some  were  massacred.  The 
Albigenses  then  proceeded  to  greater  excesses,  and 
the  pope  published  a  crusade  against  them.  The 
first  successes  of  the  crusaders  forced  the  count  of 
Toulouse  into  submission ;  the  crusaders  proceeded 
to  Beziers,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
thence,  they  marched  to  Carcasson,  and  its  inha- 
bitants only  avoided  the  same  fate,  by  evacuating 
the  town.  After  these  exploits,  the  crusaders  chose 
Simon,  the  seventh  count  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Montfort-Amauri  for  their  general.  Under  his 
command,  they  succeeded  in  most  of  their  enter- 
prizes.    The  count  of  Toulouse  breaking  his  en- 
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gagements,  they  declared  war  against  him;  in 
1215,  the  city  of  Toulouse  surrendered  to  them, 
and  the  pope^  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusading  forces,  conferred  on  Simon 
de  Montfort  their  general,  the  administration  of  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  the  dutchy  of  Narbonne,  and 
all  the  other  states  of  count  Rajmiond,  to  be  held 
by  feudal  service  of  the  king  of  France.  Historians 
are  agreed  that  the  crusaders  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  excesses  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 
"  In  Languedoc,"  says  Mr.  Alban  Butler*,  "  the 
^^  crusaders  exercised  cruelties  and  injustices,  which 
'^  no  principles  could  justify.  Crimes  and  seditions 
'^  are  not  to  be  punished  or  revenged  by  other 
'^  crimes :  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  in  many, 
"  only  covered  themselves  under  a  cloak  of  zeal  for 
"  religion.^' — The  king  of  Arragon  supported  for 
a  time  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  coimt  of  Tou- 
louse ;  but  the  count  de  Montfort  with  an  handful 
of  men  defeated  the  Arragonese  army:  the  monarch, 
who  commanded  them  in  person,  perished  in  the 
field.  The  count  de  Montfort  then  solicited  from 
the  pope,  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
and  the  otherpossessions,  which,  on  the  delinquency 
of  count  Raymond,  had  been  committed  to  his 
administration. 

*  Life  of  St.  Dominic,  note  6. 
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X.  3. 

Council  of  Laterafin 

The  request  of  the  count  de  Montfort  was 
referred  by  the  pope  to  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  by  a  letter  circulated  over  every  part  of 
Christendom,  his  holiness  had  convened  to  meet  at 
the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  at  the  Lateran 
gate,  in  the  city  of  Rome*.  It  was  attended  by 
412  prelates,  among  whom  were  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  71  primates 
or  metropolitan  prelates ;  by  800  abbots  or  priors; 
and  by  a  considerable  number  of  deputies  from 
absent  dignitaries.  Frederick,  the  emperor  elect 
of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  Hungary,  Jerusalem, 
Cyprus  and  Arragon,  and  several  princes  of  the 
second  order,  attended  it  by  their  ambassadors.  The 
pope  presented  to  the  council  seventy  canons,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  framed.  The  first,  is  a  pro« 
fession  of  faith,  containing  several  counterpositicms 
to  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  and  a  denunciation 
of  anathema,  against  all  the  heresies,  which  it  pro- 
scribed.  The  third  canon  orders  that,  ^^  heretics 
^^  shall,  after  their  condemnation,  be  delivered  over 
"  to  the  secular  powers.  The  temporal  lords  are 
^^  to  be  admonished,  and,  if  it  should  be  found 

*  Being  the  fourth  council  held  in  this  church,  it  ia  usually 
called  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran. — ^It  is  considered  by 
roman-catholics  to  be  the  eighth  cecumenical  or  general 
council. 
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**  necessary  y  compelled,  by  censures,  to  take  an  oath, 
"  in  public,  to  exterminate  heretics  from  their  tern* 
"  tories.  If  the  temporal  lord,  being  thus  required 
^^  and  admonished  by  the  church,  shall  refuse  to 
'^  purge  his  land  from  heretical  pravity,  he  shall  be 
"  excommunicated  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
'*  suffiragans ;  on  his  neglect  during  twelve  months, 
^^  to  give  them  satisfaction,  this  shall  be  certified 
*^  to  the  pope,  and  upon  such  information  his  holi- 
^'  ness  shall  denounce  the  offender's  vassals  to  be 
**  absolved  by  law  from  their  obligation  of  fealty, 
**  and  expose  his  land  to  be  occupied  by  catholics; 
**  who,  having  exterminated  the  heretics  from  it, 
'*  shall  possess  them,  without  any  contradiction,  and 
"  preserve  them  in  the  purity  of  the  faith, — saving 
"  however,  the  right  of  the  superior  lord,  provided 
*^  that  he  raise  no  obstacle  to  impede  the  proceed- 
*^ing.  The  same  method  of  discipline  is  like- 
^  wise  to  be  observed  towards  those,  who  have  no 
"  superior  lord." 

Such  is  this  celebrated  canon : — the  advocates  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  pope  to  the  deposing  power^ 
and  tbe  adversaries  of  the  roman-catholic  faith,  are 
alike  ready  to  bring  it  forward,  as  a  solemn  and 
explicit  acknowledgment  by  a  numerous  and  illus- 
trious assembly,  congregated  from  every  part  of 
diristendom,  and  representing  all  its  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  powers,  of  the  direct  right  of  the 
pope  to  depose  princes  for  heresy,  and  to  punish,  by 
confiscation,  the  person  convicted  of  it. 

Leaving  to  the  transalpine  divines  the  defence 
of  the  canon,  if  such  be  its  real  import, — catholics 
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in  general  either  reject  it  altogether  or  construe  it 
differently. 

In  the  first  place  *,  they  assert  that  the  canons  were 
not  decreed  by  the  council,  but  merely  propounded 
to  it  by  pope  Innocent  for  discussion,  and  that  the 
members  separated,  without  coming  to  any  specific 
resolutions  upon  them.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, they  cite  several  authorities :  Matthew  Paris 
in  particular,  who  says,  that  ^'  the  canons  were  pro- 
**  posed  by  the  pope,  and  appeared  pleasing  to  some 
"  and  burthensome  to  others.*'  They  also  appeal 
to  the  language  itself  of  the  canons,  which  some- 
times refer  to  the  council,  as  a  council  previously 
held.  2dly,  They  contend,  that  the  particular  canon, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  is  an  interpolation,  as  it 
has  not  been  discovered  in  any  ancientmanuscriptf. 
3dly,  They  observe,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  had  the  concurrence  of  the  civil  powers,  and 
so  far  as  they  related  to  temporal  concerns,  derived 
their  authority  and  effect  from  the  sanction,  which 
these  gave  them,  either  by  their  embassadors,  or  by 
subsequent  confirmation  or  acquiescence ;{;.  This, 
they  observe,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick: — Pope Honorius,  who  succeeded 

•See  Dupin,  de  Antiqui  Ecclesiae  Di8cip1in4,  p.  57 1. 
Collier's  £cc.  Hist,  book  ii.  p.  424. 

t  This  is  acknowledged  by  Collier,  loc.  cit. 

I  This  is  BosBuet's  interpretation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council — See  his  <<  Defense  de  la  Declaration  du  Clerg6  de 
"  France,  lib.  iv.  c.  1, 2,  3, 4,— oii  on  d^montr6  par  Thistoire 
"  que  Feglise  ne  faisoit  rien  a  Tegard  des  seigneurs  et  des 
"  a^aires  temporelles  que  de  confert  avec  les  princes  et  de 
^<  leur  consentement.'' 
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Innocent,  requested  him  to  insert  the  canon  against 
heretics  in  the  constitutions  of  the  empire; — this, 
they  contend,  id  an  evident  acknowledgment  bj 
the  pope  himself,  that,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
emperor,  the  canon  would  have  no  temporal  effect 
in  his  dominions.  The  emperor,  in  compliance 
with  this  request,  inserted  it  in  the  constitutions,  but 
with  this  important  alteration,  that  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  forfeited  fees 
which  the  council  had  assigned  to  the  pope*.— 
4thly,  Admitting,  however,  the  authenticity  of  the 
canon,  and  tiiat  it  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground 
which  has  been  suggested,  still,  say  the  advocates 
of  the  catholics,  it  was  not  a  dogma  of  faith,  or  pro- 
pounded as  such  by  the  council ;  it  was  merely  an 
ordinance  of  exterior  discipline,  which  had  no 
force  upon  individuals,-  till  received  by  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  in  what  concerns  the  church,  and  by 
the  civil  power,  in  what  concerns  the  state  f- — 5thly , 
Adrancing  still  higher,  they  assert,  that  whatever 
the  council  understood  or  intended  by  the  canon, 
its  provisions,  so  £Gir  as  they  respected  the  for*' 
feiture  of  the  property  of  the  heretics,  related  to  a 
temporal  concern,  and  therefore  did  not  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  committed  by  Christ  to  his  church; 
so  liiat,  as  acts  of  ecclesiastical  power,  they  were 
absolutely  null. 

We  have  mentioned  the  application  of  Simon  de 
Montfortto  Innocent  the  third,  for  the  investiture  of 
thexrounty  of  Toulouse,  and thathis holiness  referred 

*  Goldastuf,  Const.  Imper.  torn.  li.  p.  295. 
t  Dr.  Milncr'8  Fourth  Letter  to  a  Prebendary. 
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it  to  the  council.  After  a  long  deliberation,  th^ 
council  conferred  ow  him  the  county,  and  the  other 
possessions,  the  administration  of  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  pope,  but  under  the  oUi* 
gation  of  holding  them  as  a  fief  from  the  king  of 
France. 

The  war  continued ;  and  Raymond,  the  son  of 
the  count  of  Toulouse,  recovered*  that  city,  and, 
having  made  his  peace  with  the  church  and  his 
sovereign,  obtained  a  restoration  of  all  his  posse- 
sions. From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  Albigenses 
declined  :  they  Ibst  their  distinctive  name ;  their 
Manichean  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  but  their  aversion  to  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  church  and  state  puUulated  in 
other  sects. 

X.  4- 
The  Inqumtwn. 
A  LAW  of  die  emperor  Theodosius  ordered  die 
prefect  of  the  Prsetorium  of  the  east,  to  a^^int  in- 
quisitors of  persons  suspected  of  Manicheism.  In 
1184,  pope  Lucius,  at  die  council  of  Verona, 
ordered  bishops  to  inquire  personally,  or  by  com- 
missioners, for  heretics, — distinguishing  them  into 
four  classes,  the  suspected,  the  convicted,  the 
penitent,  and  the  relapsed.  On  die  appesirance  of 
the  Albigenses  in  the  Narbonnese  Gaul,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  pope  Innocent 
die  third  commissioned  several  ecclesiastics,  among 
whom  was  St.  Dominic,  to  make  these  perquisi- 
tions; at  the  council  held  at  Toulouse  in  1229,  ^7 
Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  a  legate  of  the 
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pope,  the  inquisitors  were  put  under  certain  regu- 
lations ;  the  institution  was  finally  organized  by  a 
bull  of  pope  Innocent  the  fourth,  and  entrusted  to 
the  Dominicans.  It  has  been  received  in  the  papal 
dominions ;  in  Venice,  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  in  some  of  the  foreign  settlements  of 
the  two  last  of  these  states :  it  was  never  received 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland;  and  notwithstand"^ 
ing  many  efforts  of  the  pope,  could  not  obtaift  a 
permanent  establishment  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. It  takes  cognizance  of  heresy,  magic,  sor- 
cery, Judaism,  and  Mahometanism. 

The  suspicion  of  heresy,— under  which  word  we 
include  the  other  imputations, — is  slight,  vehement, 
or  violent:  against  the  first,  slender  contradictory 
evidence  suffices;  against  the  second,  the  evidence, 
to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  very  strong ;  the  third, 
amounts  to  the  highest  presumptive  evidence,  and 
proof  against  it  is  not  received. 

A  person  thus  convicted  of  heresy,  either  cour 
fesses  or  denies  the  offence.  If  he  confesses  it,  and 
expresses  his  repentance,  he  is  condemned  to  make 
an  ignominious  confession  of  it  in  public,  to  be  im- 
prisoned, and  to  fast  on  bread  and  water.  If  he 
refuses  to  express  his  repentance ;  or  i^  having  re- 
pented, he  afterwards  relapses,  he  is  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned,  in  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  the  secular  law. 

The  inquisitor  has  a  promoter-fiscal,— or  general 
accuser, — a  secretary,  and  familiars,  or  persons 
armed,  who  are  to  apprehend  persons  accused,  and 
execute  the  other  orders  of  the  inquisitors. 
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When  the  person  suspected  or  accused  is  taken 
before  the  inquisitor,  he  is  generally  acquainted, 
that  he  is  charged  with  heresy,  and  the  inquisitor 
exhorts  him  to  confess  his  crime ;  but  no  particular 
fact  is  specified,  and  the  person  charged  is  not  in*- 
formed  who  is  his  accuser.  He  is  required  to  swear, 
on  the  crucifix  and  the  Grospels,  that  he  will  speak 
the  truth,  upon  every  point,  on  which  he  is  inter- 
rogated. If  he  refuses  to  take  the  oath,  his  g^ih 
is  supposed  to  be  proved :  if  he  refuses  it,  and  de- 
nies his  guilt,  a  long  interrogatory  follows,  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  is  remanded  to  prison,  his  con- 
finement being  more  or  less  rigid,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  After  some  time,  the  charge  is  delivered 
to  him,  and  a  lawyer  is  assigned  to  him ;  but  the 
charge  is  expressed  in  very  general  terms  :  he  is 
still  kept  ignorant  of  his  accuser,  and  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  hold  any 
conversation  with  his  lawyer,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  inquisitor ;  but  he  is  allowed  to  object  to  the 
competency  of  the  evidence  of  any  person,  whom  he 
thinks  proper  to  name,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of 
his  objection :  on  these,  the  inquisitors  are  left  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment. — ^Atthe  end  of  some 
time, — and  the  interval  is  often  long, — he  is  again 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and,  if  the  inquisitor 
considers  him  to  be  guilty,  he  is  required  to  confess 
his  crime ;  on  his  refusal,  he  is  put  to  the  torture, 
and  this  is  sometimes  repeated.  Finally,  if  he  is 
convicted  either  by  his  own  confession,  or  by  evi- 
dence, he  is  delivered  to  the  secular  power,  and 
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condemned  by  them  to  death,  to  the  gallies,  to  im- 
prisomnent,  to  a  public  whipping,  or  to  some  other 
punishment. 

So  acceptable  to  Grod,  no  honourable  in  the  opi- 
nion of  man,  so  useful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
so  serviceable  to  the  state,  were  diese  proceedings 
once  considered,  that  acts  of  faith,  autos  dafky  or 
the  burning  alive  of  Moors,  Jews,  or  heretics,  were 
heretofore  often  publicly  exhibited  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  every  religious  and  secular  ceremony 
that  could  render  the  spectacle  awful  and  magnifi- 
cent: they  were  attended  by  the  sovereigns,  by 
their  chief  officers,  a  splendid  military  array,  and  ati 
immense  concourse  of  people. 

Still, — to  preserve  some  appearance  of  the  aver- 
sion of  the  church  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  in- 
quisitor, when  he  delivers  up  the  offender,  implores, 
in  terms  of  great  earnestness,  the  secular  judges  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  criminals  delivered  into  their 
hands  : — but  this  is  a  mockery  of  mercy,  as  excom- 
munications have  been  denounced  against  all  lay 
judges,  who  refuse  or  delay  to  execute  the  laws 
which  condemn  heretics  to  death. 

Such  is,  or  rather  such,  in  its  original  construc- 
tion, was  the  inquisition.— *  As  a  systematic  perver- 
8k»  of  forms  of  law  to  the  perpetration  of  extreme 
injustice  and  barbarity,  it  holds,  among  the  institu- 
tions most  outraging  humanity,  a  decided  pre- 
eminence. Yet  an  informed  and  impartial  reader 
will  make  some  reflections  : — ist,  He  will  admit, 
that  its  crimes  have  sometimes  been  exaggerated. — 
2dly,  While  he  admires  the  present  equitable  and 
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humane  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Eng^ 
land,  he  will  recollect,  that,  during  the  middle  ages^ 
even  in  our  own  favoured  country,  but  still  more  in 
the  European  states  on  tde  continent,  all  criminal 
process,  especially  in  cases  of  treason,  was  con- 
ducted by  unjust  and  merciless  principles,  and  exe* 
cuted  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty ; — ^that,  in 
all  such  cases,  torture  might  be  applied  to  extort  a 
confession  of  guilt ;  and  that,  even  in  England,  it 
was  not,  until  our  own  times,  that  counsel,  in  cases 
oftreason,  was  allowed  totheprisoner.  The  founders 
of  the  inquisition,  especially  as  tiie  imperial  law  as- 
similated heresy  to  treason,  would  naturally  adopt 
the  system  of  the  secular  codes,  as  a  model  for  their 
proceedings. — 3dly,  He  will  see  reason  to  suspect, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  perished  by  the  fires 
of  tiie  inquisition,  has  not  been  so  great  as  it  has 
been  represented.  In  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse*,  the  list  of  the  crimi- 
nals from  1307  to  1323,  fills  nineteen  folio  pages; 
now  fifteen  men  and  four  women  only  of  this  num- 
ber were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. — 4thly,  He 
will  acknowledge,  tiiat  Limborch,  firom  whose  His- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  protestants  mostly  derive 
their  knowledge  and  form  their  notions  of  it,  is 
universally  considered  to  be  a  credulous  and  an  in- 
accurate writer. — 5thly,  Politics  often  mixed  with 
religion  in  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  sove- 
reigns or  ministers  who  counselled,  should  therefore 
share  the  blame  of  their  proceedings. — 6thly,  From 

*  liber  Sententiarum  InquuitioiiiB  Tholozanae,  published  by 
Limborch  at  AniBterdaiii  in  i6g2. 
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tiie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  tiH  the 
present  time,  the  ferocity  of  the  inquisition  has  al- 
ways been  on  the  decrease.-— ythly,  Though  the 
popes  and  soyereigns,  and  their  particular  adhe- 
rents, favoured  the  inquisition,  it  was  generally  as 
much  detested  by  catholics. as  by  protestants.    A 
gentleman*,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject  every 
catholic  allows  to  be  above  contradiction,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  inquisition  : — ''  No  tribunal 
^^  of  an  inquisition  is  an  article  of  catholic  faith  or 
"  practice.     It  is  a  human  law  of  policy  or  state 
'^  government,  in  certain  countries,  which  other 
<'  kingdoms  are  no  less  jealous  to  exclude.  It  is  even 
^^  odious  to  an  excess,  in  several  catholic  kingdoms, 
"  and  a  person  may  be  a  very  good  catholic,  and 
^  entertain  what  sentiments  he  pleases  of  it. — The 
"  inquisition  established  in  Italy  and  Spain,  makes 
"  no  term  of  the  catholic  communion,  any  more  than 
**  the  execution  of  the  antitrinitarians,  who  suffered 
"  at  Geneva,  or  under  Henry  the  eighth,  and  queen 
^  Elizabeth  in  England,  constitute  a  part  of  the  pro- 
*'  testantcreed. — The  Roman  inquisition  is  certainly 
^^  one  of  the  mildest  of  courts;  and  there  is  no  one 
'*  that  knows  it,  who  would  not,  in  most  cases,  rather 
^'  have  his  cause  tried  there,  than  in  any  spiritual 
^^  court  in  England.     No  execution  has  happened 
"  in  it  for  above  a  century. — In  Spain  and  Portugal 
*^  that  tribunal  is  indeed  said  to  be  of  a  different 
^^  nature.     But  the  inquisition  in  Spain  is  much 
^'  misrepresented,  both  among  the  English  and  the 
*  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  hb  <'  Ramarks  on  the  two  first  vols, 
of  Mr.  Bower's  Hist.*'  1754,  8vo.  p.  12--17. 
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<•  French,  as  the  sieur  de  Vairac,  the  impartial  author 
"  of  the  Present  State  of  Spain,  (i7ig),complaiD», 
<<  though  himself  no  friend  to  any  court  of  that 
"  sort" — Sthly,  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  though 
the  recent  order  of  the  Cortes  for  its  destruction, 
was  loudly  and  with  great  reason  applauded  by  the 
liberales,  it  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  Spanish  multi^ 
tude  :  in  fact,  the  inquisition  had  long  served  in 
Spain,  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  police, — and  some- 
times, but  not  often,  as  a  political  engine  in  the 
hands  of  a  minister,  than  as  an  instrument  of  hosti- 
lity towards  heretics.— pthly.  It  was  always  thought 
by  the  people,  to  be  some  bulwark,  against  the  op- 
pressions of  them,  by  the  sovereign  and  the  nobility, 
and  some  defence  against  flagrant  violations  of  the 
national  constitution. — lothly.  Finally, — ^he  will 
admit  that  the  persecutions,  which  protestants  have 
exercised,  not  only  upon  catholics,  but  even  upon 
other  Protestants'*,  have  bean  at  least  equally  severe 
and  unjustifiable. 

In  the  pontifical  territories  the  inquisition  is  styled 
the  Holy  Ofiice.  The  discovery  and  destruction  of 
books,  which  are  considered  to  be  dangerous,  be- 
longs to  its  cognizance.  By  the  direction  of  pope 
Pius  the  fourth,  a  list  or  index  of  these  was  framed : 
since  that  time  it  has  been  considerably  increased. 
The  proceedings  upon  it  are  delegated  at  Rome, 
to  a  congregation  of  the  holy  ofiice,  which  is  called, 
from  its  object,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index* 
When  the  congregation  has  condemned  a  work, 

*  See  the  Fourth  Letter  to  a  Prebendary,  by  Dr.  Mikier, 
sixth  edition :— an  excellent  work. 
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and  ordered  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  con* 
damned  works,  it  is  said  to  be  put  into  the  Index. 
The  reading  of  such  work  is  prohibited  imder  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  other  severe  penalties  ; 
but  the  jurisdiction  of  this  congregation  is  sub* 
mitted  to  in  those  countries  only,  in  which  the  in- 
quisition is  established  *. 

X.  5. 

John  Wicklife. 

V 
The  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  rector  of  Lutter-     1 

worth  in  Lincolnshire,  was  certainly  the  first,  who 
produced  that  agitation  in  the  public  mind,  which 
terminated  in  the  reformation.  In  his  discourses, 
sermons,  and  ivritings,  he  incessantly  inveighed 
against  the  clergy ;  he  maintained  that  they  were 
bound  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty,  in  imitation  of  their 
master ;  he  asserted,  that  the  person  who  first  en- 
dowed them,  was  the  greatest  of  heretics  and  anti- 
christs; and  that  their  temporalities  being  solely 
given  to  them  to  be  employed  to  the  honour  of  God, 
might  lawfully  be  diverted  from  them,  when  em- 
ployed by  them  to  any  other  purpose :  that  to  pay 
tythes  and  dues  to  an  incumbent,  who  spent  his 
time  in  vanity  and  luxury,  was  to  co-operate  in  his 
sins,  and  that  secular  lords  were  not  only  permitted, 

*  This  account  of  the  inquiiition  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Institution  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique,  of Fleury,  troisi^me  partiep 
c.  9,  10.  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticom  Universum,  pars  i. 
tit.  xxii.  c.  3.  Histoire  des  Inquisitions,  by  MarsoUier 
Chanoine  d'Us^s,  the  elegant  biographer  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales. 
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but  bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  deprive  of 
its  possessions,  a  church  habitually  delinquent  The 
poverty  of  the  regular  clergy,  did  not,  however,  save 
them  from  his  invectives;  he  applied  to  them  the 
most  odious  epithets,  and  described  the  begging 
friars  as  a  general  nuisance.     He  seems  to  have 
thought,  like  Luther,  on  the  real  presence;  like 
Calvin,  on  predestination ;  and,  like  Zuinglius,  on 
the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state :  he 
generally  spoke  of  the  pope  in  the  most  contume- 
lious terms,  and  often  calls  him  antichrist.     Yet  he 
affirmed  that  prelates  and  priests  ordained  of  God, 
come  in  the  place  of  the  apostles  and  disciples,  and 
that  the  pope  is  the  highest  vicar,  whom  Christ  has 
upon  the  earth.  He  asserted  that  oaths  were  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  dominion,  or  the  right  to  property,  was 
founded  in  grace,  or  the  person  s  being  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God.     On  this  head,  he  argued  that 
forfeiture  is  confessedly  the  punishment  of  treason ; 
that  every  sin  was  a  treason  against  God ;  diatthe 
sinner  forfeited  by  it  whatever  he  held  of  Grod,  and 
consequently — all  right  to  authority  or  property, 
since,  of  whomsoever  he  might  hold  them  imme- 
diately, they  were  derived  to  him  originally  from 
the  Almighty  Lord  of  all. 

Eighteen  propositions  were  selected  from  his 
works,  and  laid  before  pope  Gregory  the  eleventib. 
By  the  order  of  his  holiness  he  was  summoned  to 
explain  his  opinions  before  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  bishop  of  London.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1377,  he  appeared  before  them.  He 
exhibited  his  defence  in  writing :  it  cannot  be  said 
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to  discover  either  talents  or  candour.  Among 
otber  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  accused 
of  having  said,  "  that  charters  of  perpetual  inhe- 
^  'ritance  were  impossible,  asGod  himself  couldnot 
"  give  to  man  civil  possessions  for  ever.'*  Against 
this  charge,  he  defended  himself  by  saying,  that,  by 
the  words,  ^*  for  ever,"  he  meant,  "  after  the  day 
"  of  judgment  r^-^this,  the  reader  must  see,  was 
an  absolute  subterfuge.  We  have  noticed  his  po- 
sitioti,  that  a  temporal  lord  might  take  from  a 
delinquent  church  its  temporal  possessions ;  this  he 
defended  by  averring,  that  he  meant  not  that  tem- 
poral lords  could  do  this  of  their  own  authority ; 
but  that  they  might  do  i^  by  the  eoimiiand  of  God, 
and  God,  he  said,  commanded  it  The  prelates, 
either  satisfied  by  his  explanations  or  intimidated  by 
his  protectors,  dismissed  him  with  an  order  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  language,  thus  calculated  to 
perplex  and  mislead  the  ignorant  But  he  persisted 
in  his  attacks  on  the  doctrines  «nd  proprietaryship 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1 382,  the  bishop  of  London  convened  a  synod 
of  his  clergy,  for  the  examination  of  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe  and  his  adherents ;  these,  it  should  be 
observed,  went  greater  lengths  than  their  patri- 
arch.—Four-and-twenty  articles  of  doctrine,  said 
tobe  inculcated  by  Wickliffe  and  his  disciples,  were 
censured ;  ten  as  heretical,  fourteen  as  erroneous 
or  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  From  this  sentence, 
Wickliffe  appealed  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
prayed  his  protection ;  this,  as  it  was  an  appeal  from 
a  spiritual  to  a  lay  tribunal,  on  matters  merely 

VQU  I.  I 
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doctrinal,  gave  general  scandal,  and  was  lejected 
by  the  duke.  He  advised  Wickliflb  to  subnut  to 
the  judgment  of  bis  Oirdinary.  Wicklifie  reluctantly 
consented,  read  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  presence 
of  the  archbishop  of  Gantarbnry  imd  some  other 
prelates.  Retirkig  to  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth, 
he  was  su&red  to  remain  in  rt  withoutmolestatiom 
He  died  in  the  close  of  the  year  1384.  The  mo- 
deration of  the  dergy  in  theif  conduct  towards  a 
persottt  who  had  so  vdhementiiy  attacked  both  their 
doctrine  wd  their  possessions,  and  the  dBEects  of 
whose  attacks  were  still  sensibly  felt,  did  them 
honoiur*. 

Itinera&l  priests  spread  the  doctrines  of  Wiok- 
liffe,  pjpobably  with  a  considerable  admtKtmnof  opi* 
nions  stiJQ  more  exiaravagant  ^  their  own,  orer  every 
part  of  England.  They  are  dfattrgedf  with  nman^ 
taining  that  every  prince  or  pselate,  who  fidla  into 
sin,  loses  his  digmly  or  character,  until  he  repents 
of  his  »a;  with.  4^nyix^tfae  feeedom  of  human 
action,  and  the  lawfiilnessof  oa^s  in  cml  Goncems, 
and  with  holding  upivcarsitifis  and  scholastic  degiees 
to  be  of  pagan  origin. 

*  ThU  ftccpunt  of  Wickliflfe  and  his  doetrineB  is  extracted 
almost  verbally  from  Mr.  Liogard's  Hist,  of  Englsod,  c.  90^ 
but,  after  a  comparison  of  what  had  been  written  on  the  lame 
subject  by  Doinn,  Collier,  and  Lewis. — The  Life  of  WieUift 
by  thelastof  tbeaewriters,  is.vaiuaUe&rtiieopgiiisl  fUMmM. 
and  d^tfsumsBts,  which  it  p^utaim^.  but  ahowt  littiegcneial 
learning  or  discernment 

t  Father  Persons's  '«  Three  Conversions  of  England. 
"Partiii.ch.  3,  p.  in/' 
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X.  6. 

TheLoAanb. 

Ta£  eiforUof  Wickliffeto  produce  a  new  order 
of  tliiiigs  IB  the  churchy  were  aided  by  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  umovation,  which  prevailed  at  this 
time,  not  onfy  in  England,  but  on  the  continent. 
The  giadual  difhsion  of  knowledge  among  the 
lowier  orders,  of  men,  the  progressive  improvement 
of  their  condition^  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
their  importance  in  society,  produced  in  them  a 
general  wish  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  servi- 
tiule,  the  oppression,  and  the  aristocratic  insolence 
under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  This  spirit 
discovered  itself,  nearly  about  thesame  time,  in  the 
c«amiiyti0Q8  in  France,  in  the  mutinies  in  Flanders, 
aad  iur  the  uisurrection  of  the  FiUglish  populace 
imi^et  John  Bi^ll,  a  celebrated  popular  leader.  The 
doctnnes^of  liberty  and  equali^,  so  widely  and  so 
forcibly  diss^nimited  in  our  days,  were  rudely 
but  doquendy  preached  by  him  and  hisfoUowers. 
Thegr  asserted  the  equal  right  of  all  mankiad  to  all 
the  goods. of  nature;  they  declaimed  against  all 
^rtifioial  distinctions  in  society ;  they  demanded, 

When  Adam  ddv'd  snd  Ere  apan^ 
Where  was  then  the  genUeman  ? 

and  they  lamented  that  Adam  had  not  asked  for  a 
patapt  of  nolHl^y  to  ennoble  all  his  descendants. — 
Tli^ae  seditiolis  and  dtisorga&iziiig  principles  were 
extensively. spread:  an  odious  tax,  and  some  of- 
fensive circumstances  whicli  attended  the  collection 
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'   of  it,  gave  rise  to  an  insurrectioB  of  the  people,  in 
which  an  immense  multitude,  headed  by  the  cde- 

'  brated  Wat  Tyler,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  die 
lowest  extraction,  proceeded  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses' against  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  feD 
into  their  hands ;  ttnd  for  several  days tiiey  made' 
London  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine.  The  prin-  * 
ciples,  by  which  they  were  influenced,  resembled, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  by  which  the  French 
anarchists  of  our  times  were  actuated ;  and,  if  the 
post  and  post-roads  had  then  existed,  would  pro* 
bably  have  produced  the  same  effects^. 

\       The  rebellion  was  quelled ;  but  both  the  religious 
and  the  civil  principles^  which  had  fed  it,  were  per- 
petuated ;  the  persons,  to  whom  they  were  imputed, 
received  the  appellation  of  Lollards.    A  sect,  with 
that  name,  had,  before  the  appearance  of  WicUiffil^ ' 
existed  ih  Germany.     Like  these,   the  English* 
Lollards  declaimed  teainst  the  clergy,  they  de* 
scribed  them  as  assoc^kes  of  Satan,  plunderers  of' 
the  poor,  usurpers  of  thie  revenue  of  the  state,  and 
therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
parliiament:  they  advised  the  people  not  to  pay 
tythes,  and  meditated  a  general  confiscation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.— An  act  of  parliament  wm- 
passed  to  repress  this  new  sectf.    The  preamble 

•  The  writer  once  asked  the  celebrated  Mallet  da  F$n^ 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  revdistkm  ?^' 
Mallet  an^weredy^.^  II  y  avoient  cent  inille  causes :  lk,f«a(to, 
^  et  Jes  pcpstesy  j  entraient  pour  quatrevingt  4lx  n«if  snQle,' 
*<  n^uf  cent  et  qvatie  vingt  dix  neuf/' 

t  De  hsretico  oomburendo.    Rot.  ParL  iii.  466.  Wffli.* 
Cone,  ill.' S52«  .   .      '  ; 
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'  mentions  that,  divers  unauthorized  preachers  went  i 
'  aboutteaching  new  doctaines  and  heretical  opinions, 
misinforming  the  people,  and  daily  committing 
einormities  too  horrible  to  be  related  ;  it  states  the 
inadequacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  prevent 
their  proceedings,  and  then  authorizes  the  bishop 
to  proceed  against  and  to  pttnish  them  by  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  to  the  king ;  and  tiiat  if  they 
should  refuse  to  abjure  their  heretical  pravity,  or, 
after  their  abjuration,  should  relapse  Jnto  it,  they 
should  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  burned  oh 
a  liigh  place,  before  the  people.  Other  legislative 
'  proceedings  against  the  Lollards  followed :  they 
did  not  subdue  the  boldness  of  their  preachers,  and 
seem  to  have  been  seldom  executed.  Pour  yiears 
later^  upon  a  demand  of  the  crown  for  an  6xtra<^ 
dinary  supply,  the  conunons  recommended,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Lollardism,  that  the  whde  might  be 
raised  from  the  possessions  of  the  church"*^. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  jeign  of  Henry  the  \ 
fourth  the  Lollards  increased,  and  atlength  formed  a 
party,  which  threatened  imminentdangerboth  to  the 
church  and  the  state.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing re^,  sir  John  Oldcasde,  lor^Ji^Cobham,  a 
nobleman,  distinguished  both  by  civil'icMkiRtriary 
talents,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them 
onto  the  most  criminal  enterprizes.  :  They  were 
baffled  by  the  prudence  and  activity  of  the  monarch. 
Lord  Cobham  was  taken  prisoner,  and  new  laws 
*  were  passed  against  Lollardism  f* 

♦  Lingari,  cm.  t  «  Hen.  V.  c.  7. 
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By  these  proceedings,  LoUardism  was  bentto^ 
ground:  but  the  spirit  was  uiisiit>dued; — it  con- 
tinued to  ferment  in  silence  and  obscurity^  and 
gradually  prei>ared  &e  public  mind  for  the  rdigiQUS 
innovations,  which  afierwajrds  to<^  place. 

X-  7. 

The  Council  of  Constance, — Jofm  Huts. 

In  consequence  of  the  marriage  between  Richard 
the  second  and  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  much  com- 
munication took  place  between  England  and  that 
kingdom;  and  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  found  their 
way  into  the  university  of  Prague.  John  Huss  was 
favourable  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
and  professed  to  admire  his  writings  {md  re^piect 
his  memory.  Dr.  Heyjin  observes ''^y  4nt, 'Vmanjr 
/'  of  th^  opinions  of  Huss,  were  so  fax  firpnn  tntfiif 
'^  so  contrary  to  peace  and  civil  order,  so  incoa- 
''  sistcpt  widi  the  government  of  the  chui;db  of 
^'  Christ,  as  to  be  utterly  mpiworthy  of  so  great  a 
'^  character :  but,"  continues  the  s^m^  writer, 
'^  6u(^  is  the  humourof  some  9^,  as  to  call  ewery 
'^  separati<tn  trm^  t^e  chpidi  of  Rome,  the  goqp^." 
The^iMfSh&hqp  of  Pri^e  forbad  Quss  to  profich ; 
tl^  pope  coiideiniied  bis  doctrine^  and  exGommuni* 
oated  hkif^ ;  the  ^jjectoff  appe^}§d  from  the  spntence 
.df  bjs  holiaj^ss  to  ^  popncil  then  convened  to  meet 
atC(»staikce;  he  was  formally  summoned  to  appear 
at  it,  and  Sigismund  the  emperor  elect  of  Germany, 
gave  him  a  safe  conduct.     It  is  expressed  in  the 

•  Animadversions  on  Fuller^  p.  65. 
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toBxpnag  terms* ;  ^*  SigistnuBd,  &c.  to  all  prmcefi, 
^' as  weH  eecleffiasticsd  asseottlsr,  ft&d  to  all  our 
''  oilier  sabyects,  greeting.  We  afifeotionatdy  pe- 
<'  oomraendto  all  of  yo«  <&  general^  and  to  every 
'^  one  of  you  in  particalar,  fte  honoiira1»ie  Mr.  iolm 
**  Huss,  B.  D.  and  m.  a.  the  bearer  of  these  pre- 
^  sents,  going  from  Bohemia  to  Ike  coimcfl  of 
'^  Oonrtance ;  whom  we  hscire  taken  inuier  our  pro- 
^^  tection  and  saifeguiird,  and  into  that  of<lhe  empire, 
^'  desiring  you,  wlien  he  comes  amottgrt  yon,  to 
**  receive  him  well,  and  entealain  bnn  kindly,  fur- 
<^<  Higgling  him  with  all  necessaries  for  iiis  dispatch 
*^  and  securi^,  whether  he  goes  by  land  or  water, 
^'  without  taking  from  him  or  his,  at  coming  in  or 
"  going  out,  for  any  sort  of  duties  whatsoever;  and 
'^  to  Icrt  ham  iredy  and  securely  pass,  sojoimi,  irtop 
^  ptnd  IrepasR ;  and  prcMrMiing  Um,  if  need  isie,  with 
^  ^ood  pass^ita  for  the  hoRocir  and  respect  of  his 
^  imperki  majei^.  Oiv^en  atSpires,  1 80ct.  1414.'' 
Hhe  language  of  the  passport  seems  to  show,  that 
kwas  €Stc»ded  to  be  a  {nrotection  toHussfromaU 
ngories,  in  going  to  ConiAancej  or  returning  from 
it,  not  am  exemption,  if  lie  should  be  found  gnilly , 
frmi  the  sentence  of  the  cotmcil,  or  its  conse- 
^enoes :  to  &ese,  it  eiio^d  be  observed,  he  had 
jrepeatedly  and  unequivocally  submitted.  Cfther 
ctrcumstances  render  it  evident,  that  he  himself 

*  Histolre  du  Concile  de  Constance,  par  Jacques  L'Enfant, 
t  voL  4to.  Amst  1714.— A  work  of  great  research,  written 
with  eiegance,and  generally  with  impartiality,— He  transcribes 
the  safe  conduct  in  book  L  No.  39. 
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understood  the  passport  in  this  sense ''^.  That  this 
is  the  right  construction  of  the  safe  conduct  granted 
by  the  emperor  appears  to  be  clear,  from  this  sii^le 
fact,  that  Constance  was  a  free  cily,  and  the  acta 
of  the  emperor  could  not  therefore  have  any  autho- 
rity within  its  precincts  or  territory. 

When  Huss  arrived  at  Constance,  he  was  cour- 
teously received ;  the  pope  assured  him  of  his  pro- 
tection against  all  injustice,  and,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  took  off  his  excommunication,  by  allowing 
him  to  say  mass  in  private.  But  Huss  said  mass 
publicly,  gave  great  offence  by  his  discourse  and 
writings,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Being  appre- 
hended near  the  gates  of  Constance,  he  was  put 
into  confinementt- 

It  appears  that  Huss  left  Prague  on  the  i  ith  of 
October  141/I,  and  rearhpd  Conatsinre  on  the  4th 
of  the  following  November.  It  had  been  intended, 
that  the  first  sitting  of  the  council  should  be  held 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  but  the  members  of 
the  council  dad  not  meet  so  soon, — ^they  did  not 
proceed  to  business  till  the  following  March ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  May,  that  they  took 
the  affair  of  Huss  into  consideration.  He  had  three 
several  hearings  on  three  different  days ;  the  last 

•  See  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  William  Abemethy  Drummond's 
<'  Letter  to  George  Hay,  8yo.  Edinburgh  I'j'jBS — ^Mr.  Geoige 
Hay  was  a  catholic  bishop  in  Scotlandy  and  the  author  of 
several  pious  and  polemic  works.  In  the  present,  he  discusses 
fully  and  ably  the  case  of  John  Huss,  and  the  charge  brought 
againat  catholics  of  their  holding  it  lawful  to  break  faith  with 
heretics. 

t  See  L'Enfant,  b.  i.  No.  35,  26,  35, 6a. 
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was  held  on  the  8th  of  June.  He  was  allowed 
counsel,  the  assistance  of  John  lord  of  Chlum,  a 
zealous  friend  and  able  adviser,  and  the  utmost 
liberty  of  speech.  Some  of  the  tenets  imputed  to 
him,  he  disproved;  some,  he  explained;  some,  were 
proved  upon  him ;  and  these  the  council  deemed 
evil,  scandalous,  seditious  and  dangerous  heresies. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  retrac«^ 
tation  of  them  from  him :-— ^^  The  cardinal  of 
"  Florence,"  says  L'Enfant*,  "  led  him  to  hope 
^*  for  a  formula  of  retractation  so  equitable  and  so 
''  mUd,  that  perhaps  he  might  accommodate  himself 
"  to  it  The  emperor  and  several  fathers  of  the 
'^  council,  made  the  same  proposition  to  him,  and 
^^  joined  in  the  same  entreaties."  Huss  was  inflezi- 
He ;  further  time  to  consider  them  was  granted  him, 
and  he  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  arch*- 
bishop  of  Riga :  his  confinement  was  far  from  rigid ; 
he  was  allowed  to  converse  with  several,  and  to 
write  to  his  friends. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions,  wilh  gratitude, 
the  generous  conduct  of  Ghlimi,  who  followed  him 
into  prison :  "  O  !  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  me,  to 
"  see  that  the  lord  John  of  Ghlum  did  not  disdun 
^'  to  give  his  hand  to  a  miserable  heretic  in  chains, 
'^  and  abandoned  almost  by  the  whole  world !"    ' 

It  is  painful  to  proceed  : — on  the  6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing July,  sentence  was  passed  upon  him  :  the 
council  commanded  him  to  be  degraded  from  the 

*  Book  iiL  No.  lo.  The  examinations  of  Huas  before  the 
council  are  extremely  curioui :  L'Enfimt  gires  an  abridgment 
of  them,  book  iii.  N919. 
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order  <^{mestbood.  Theceremony  of  degradation 
followed^  aad  the  coujicil  then  declared,  that  John 
2(iist  should  ^'  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm ; 
<<  and  did  actually  deliver  him  over  to  it ;  oon- 
''  aidering  that  the  church  of  God  had  noduBg  mom 
^/  to  do  with  him«"  He  wasaccordii^y  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of  Constanae. 

By  the  established  law  of  tibe  empire,  founded  on 
iSke  constitaition  of  (be  emperor  Fredeiick  the  second, 
which  we  have  noticed,  heretics  were  ordered  to  be 
biinied  alive  m  pid^lic.  This  sentenoe  was  acccrd- 
ioigly  executed  on  Huss :  he  midawent  it  with 
calmness  and  serenity,  expressing  to  4he  last  gneat 
aentisftents  of  piety  and  resignation. 

1^  specific  heresies,  for  which  he  was  oomkamed 
to  9uffar  this  ponidbment  ^equally  horrid  and  unjus- 
tifiable, have  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  Bos- 
4^iet''^  asserts  it  to  be  ckar,  **  that  Huss  pngred  to 
^[  the  saints,  honoured  their  images,  acknowledged 
^  the  merit  of  works,  the  sev£ii  sacraaaents,  sod 
<*  purgatory." — In  another  pboe,  the  prelate  men- 
tions it  to  be  clearly  proved,  that  Huss  believed  in 
transubstantiatioii,  though  he  contended  for  the 
light  of  the  laity  to  commiunion  under  both  kinds. 
All  that  is  said  by  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  seems 
to  be  admitted  l^  L'Enfantt.  After  an  elaboiate 
(liscusBioo,  the  latter  reduces  the  real  grounds  of 
the  condejpnation  of  Huas,  to  two,  his  invariable 
refosal  to  subscribe  die  condannation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  WickliBfe ;  and  his  having,  by  his  sermons, 

*  VariatiQn8>  livre  xi.  aed.  16$^  i66, 167. 

t  Livrc  iii.' sect.  60.  ,.       , 
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.Ihb  wiJtiQgSy  and  his  vioknt  and  outrageous  con- 
duet,  eitreBoely  contributed  to  the  troubles,  which 
then  agitated  Bohemia: — ^^This/'  says  L'Enfant, 
^^  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Huss  did  not  go  the 
"  lengths  of  WickliflFe,  though,  speaking  properly, 
"  he  was  Wickliffe's  martyr,  as  it  was  from  him, 
^^  that  he  took  all  the  pi^«nciples,  which  brought  his 
**  OQudemnatioiL  i]QKm  him,  and  which  he  woidA,  in 
^^  1^  ]m>b«bility9  hare  avoided,  if  he  had  sub- 
"  scribed  to  that  of  the  Eii^lii^h  doctpr*."    The 

*  A  modem  historian  deservedly  esteemed,  (Histoire  d^s 
Allemands  de  Schmidt,  traduite  par  J.  €.  de  Yeaux, profes- 
Mur  rojale  k  Berlin,  lirre  vii.  oh.  14),  sqrs>  diat  <*  Huss 
'*  tai^glit,  among  other  tbiogs,  Aat  a  secular  0i0WKifm  was 
**  authorized,  and  in  some  measure  obliged  to  seize  the  siiper- 
*'  fluous  revenues  of  the  clergy :  and  that  this  was  the  best 
**  method  to  bring  tliem  badk  to  a  life  of  decency,  and  to  re- 
<*  form  their  manners. — These  principles,^  continues  the  same 
auAor,  **  yar!efiw(oiirablyaeoehred,iiotodyJby  the  nnititade, 
^  but  by  th^  lower  order  of  the^sltrgy,  who  did  the  duty  of  the 
<^  w^altthy  eoclesiastics  and  lived  in  oiseiy.  What  partieulady 
*<  rendered  Huss  odious,  was,  his  principles  on  Uie  exterior 
*'  power ;  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  church ;— a  dangerous 
^e8tai>lUhment,inhisopinion,  to  secular  states.  For  example, 
^*^  Haas  tongbt  that  a{>ope,  bitfiop  or  olber  pidate,  wjiowas 
V  in  Estate  of  mortal  ai%<aeased  to  be  pcpe,  bishop /or  pEelatt, 
"  In  his  explication  of  this  article,  he  added  that  a  king,  in  ^ 
*'  state  of  iportd  sin,  was  not  king-worthy  before  the  Lord, 
**  according  to  the  expression  of  Sianael  to  Saul.  ^  Because 
^  thou  hast  rejected  my  name,  the  Lord  has  also  rejected  thee . 
''  Mk  on  Myself  no  longer  m  long.'  (1  SanMioi  xv.  i a.) 
""Haasakoheld,  that  it  was  by  ao  means  ia«iy«  tfatftwas 
**  tfaoontid  iOB  oburoh  to  have  a  ykJble  head,  to  govern  her 
^  in  spiritnal  eoncenis.  (L'Bafimt,  1.  iii.  aect.  &)  is  jfine, 
**  he.eiearlyiffiaiKNrered  diat  ht  Humght  the  condemoatMi  of 
*'  the  propositions  of  WickUfie  to  be  unjust^;  though  it  appears 
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council  proceeded  afterwards  to  the  condemnatioii 
of  forty  errors  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Wick- 
liffe. 

X.  8. 
Other  reimarkabU  Decrees  of  the  Cauneil  of  Constance. 

Th£  subject  of  these  p^^es  requires  that  soma 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  two  other  canons  of 
the  council  of  Constance. 

1.  The  council  declares,  by  its  nineteenth  canon, 
that  ^*  every  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  emperoTy 
*^  by  kingSy  and  other  temporal  princes,  to  hereticSi 
*^  or  persons  accused  of  heresy,  in  hopes  of  reclaim- 
"  ing  them,  ought  not  to  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
'^  catholic  faith,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
^'  or  to  hinder  that  such  persons  may  and  ought 
^^  to  be  examined,  judged  and  punished,  accord* 
*^  ing  as  justice  shall  require,  if  those  heretics 
"  refuse  to  revoke  their  errors,  even  though  they 
'^  should  be  arrived  at  the  place,  where  they  are 
'^  to  be  judged,  only  upon  the  faith  of  the  safe  con- 
^'  duct,  without  wbich,  they  would  not  have  come 
^'  thither :  and  that  the  person,  who  shall  have 
**  promised  them  security,  shall  not,  in  this  case, 
^^  be  obliged  to  keep  his  promise,  by  whatever  tie 

*^  in  one  of  his  writings,  that  he  did  not  improve  them  entirely. 
(<  — In  general  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  what  the  doctrine 
**  of  Huss  on  all  points  really  was.  In  his  writmgs  he  often 
*^  contradicts  himself.  Till  his  death,  he  protested,  that  many 
<'  doctrines  were  ftlsely  attributed  to  him,  and  tfaatmany^reie 
<<  unfiutUiiUy  extracted  from  his  works." 
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*^  he  may  be  engi^ed,  because  he  bas  done  all  that 
<<  ig  in  his  power  to  do*." 

This  canon  has  been  construed  to  contam,  and 
certainly  must  sound  to  every  person  imacquainted 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of 
the  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  as  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  council,  that  it  was  lawful  for 
sovereign  princes  to  permit  safe  conducts  granted 
by  them  to  heretics  to  be  violated,  by  reason  of  the 
heresy  of  those  to  whom  they  were  granted.     But 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
these  times,  must  be  aware,  that  tiie  import  of  the 
canon  is  very  different     It  only  intimates  that, 
^hen  any  prince  grants  a  safe  conduct,  which  con- 
flicts with  the  faith  or. morals  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  or  with  the  legal  or  constitutional  rights  of 
the  church  of  die  state,  he  has  exc^ded  his  legi- 
timate authori^,  and  that  this  exercise  of  his  power 
Ib  consequently  null.     Such,  certainly,  is  the  tenet 
of  every  protestant  state,  whether  episcopal  or  pres- 
byterian.     If  a  person  should  now  publish,  within 
ttiy  part  of  the  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  a  work  against  the  Trinity,  and  make  some 
place  beyond  the  seas,  his  residence;  and  his 
^IBiyesly.  should  grant  him  a  safe  conduct  to  any  part 
oi  his  cisrnuurine  dominions,  both  in  going  and 
iMnming,  would  this  safe  conduct  protect  the  offen- 
der against  the  process  of  any  of  his  majesty's  civil 
or.^iritual  courta? — ^Would  they  even  allow  it  to 
b^pjieaded? — Other  defences  of  this  canon  might 

*  UfialwB^  1.  iv.  No.  39.    We  copy  the  UaoilAtion  of  this 
Gtton  fay  bUiop  Hay,  Letter  .io  Abeitethjf,  j^.  is6. 
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The  council  of  Constance  is  eminent  by  the  nnm- 
ber  and  character  of  the  persons  presoit  at  its  deli- 
berations, the  regularity  of  its  proceedings,  and  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  its  decrees.  It  was  attended 
by  thirty  cardinals,  four  patriarchs,  twenty  arch- 
bishops, three  hundred  bishops,  and  a  thousand 
other  ecclesiastics ''^.  The  emperor  Sigismund, 
and  several  electors  and  princes  of  the  second 
order,  assisted  at  it  in  person ;  the  other  European 
princes  of  the  first  order,  and  several  of  the  second, 
were  rquresented  at  it  by  their  deputies. 

The  council  voted  by  nations :  Christendom  was 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  five;  the  Italian,  the 
German,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Englisli ; 
but  the  admission  of  the  latter  was  opposed  by  the 
French,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  great  national  con- 
test; the  French  ambassadors  contending  that 
Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the 
four  first  of  these  nations,  and  that  the  lesser  king- 
doms, as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  others 
of  the  same  description,  were  comprehended  under 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions. — ^To  this,  the 
English  ambassaidors  opposed  the  extent,  the  power, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  British  Islands,  which,  with 
tdigland,  Scotiand,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Orkney  Islands,  were  decorated  with  eight 
royal  crowns.  The  arguments  of  the  English 
aipbassadors,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  victories  in 
France  of  Henry  the  fifth,  their  monarch,  prevailed ; 

•  L'Enfittt,  pre£  it.  Bdlannbe,  Lib.  de  Cboc.  et  EocL 
csp.  vii. 
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uid  the  ocMmcil  decreed  the  English  to  be  a  fifth 
and  co-oardinate  nation''^. 

A  good  history  of  the  Historia  Reformationis 
ante  Reformatipiiein,  (ati  expression  fiBoniliar  to  .the 
writers  on  the  continent)  is  much  wanted.—- We 
are  informed  by  the  editors  of  Beausobre's  Histoire 
de  ta  Rtformatian,  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  found  among  his  papers,  with  the  title  of  Pri- 
Uminaires  de  la  RS/onnatum;  if  it  has  issued  firom 
the  press,  it  has  not  found  its  way  to  London.  The 
abb6  Barruel  promised  the  public  an  Histoire  du 
Jacobinisme  du  Moyen  Age^  but  has  not  performed 
Ids  promise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mention,  with  precision,  eidier 
the  tenets  generally  imputable  to  all  the  separatists 
from  the  church,  whom  we  have  occa^ioti  to  notice 
in  this  chapter,  or  the  tenets  which  distinguished 
one  class  from  the  otherf*     The  grand  distinction 

*  See  ''  Hermanni  Yon  der  Hardt,  Historia  GScumenica 
''  Concilii  Constantiensis.  Francofurti  1697,  (6  torn,  in  3  vols, 
fol.);" — torn,  iv:  a  rare  work;  for  the  loan  of  which  and 
several  other  rare  and  important  works,  the  author  is  indebted 
to  die  liberality  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he 
takes  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. — ^L'Enfimt 
abridges  these  proceedings,  torn.  ii.  p.  447,  Arc.— They  are 
summarily  noticed  by  Gibbon,  c.  70,  note  75. 

f  The  best  account  of  these,  which  has  fallen  under  the  eye 
of  the  writer,  is  to  be  found  in  father  Persons's  ''  Three  Con* 
"  vecsioas  of  England,''  part  ili.  c.  3.— He  states  in  it^Mefly 
but  perspicuously,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  each  class,  and 
shows  their  several  agreements  and  disagreements  with  the 
catholie  and  the  established  church.  Father  Persons  had  not 
the  advantage  of  perusing  several  learned  and  curious  histories 
and  4»mp0ations,  which  have  appeared  since  his  time ;  but  he 
VOL.    I.  K 
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is  into  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  their  re- 
spective followers.  All  the  contemporary  writen^ 
represent  the  former  as  holding  principles  equally 
destructive  of  religious^  civile  and  socisJ  order ;  and 
^  endeavouring  to  spread  their  doctrine  by  Violence 
and  fraud.  These  horrid  principles  and  practices 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Waldenses,  or  tlie  first 
filiations  from  them.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  portions  even  of  these  seem  to  have  adopted, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  obnoxious  principle, 
that  right  to  dominion,  proprietorship,  and  magis- 
-tracy,  in  church  and  state,  is  founded  in  grace, 
and  that  the  right  to  them  ceases,  where  grace  is 
lost  The  autiiority  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  die  increasing  difiusion  of  learning,  and  of  the 
light  which  always  accompanies  it,  showed  the  folly 
and  pemiciousness  of  these  opinions :  the  contro- 
versies, generated  by  the  reformation,  tock  a  dif- 
fident turn:— but  even  in  these,  as  among  John 
Knox  and  his  primitive  disciples,  something  of  the 
kind  is  too  often  discernible. 

lived  nearer  to  the  period  of  these  eyeots,  and  contidted 
original  authors. — The  nth  book  oftheVariadona  is  dedicated 
to  the  tame  subject,  and  abounds  in  excellent  matter,  and 
vigorous  argument :  but  the  polemic  is  sometimes  too  dis« 
cernible.  It  is  to  b^  wished  that  we  had  the  work  of  some 
Albigensian  or  Waldensian».  who  rehted  the  history  of  his 
own  party. 
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X.  9, 
Remarkable  PMicalums  during  this  period. 

In  his  ^^  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
"  Ages*," — Mr.  Hallam  has  accurately  described 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  time  to  which 
this  chapter  relates : — '^  The  rich  envied  and 
'^  longed  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  superior 
'^  clergy ;  the  poor  learned  from  the  Waldenses,  and 
''  other  sectaries,  to  deem  such  opulence  incompa- 
^^  tible  with  the  character  of  evangelical  ministers: 
'^  the  itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  satirize 
^'  vicious  priests, '  which  a  predisposed  multitude 
"  eagerly  swallowed," 

The  most  important  of  these  satirical  poems  is 
"  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,"  published  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
attributed  to  Robert  Langland,  a  secular  priest  and 
fellow  of  Oriel  college  in  Oxford ;  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  visions,  which  happened  to  the  poet,  as  he 
slept  on  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worcestershire..  In 
strong  allegoric  painting,  he  describes  a  multitude 
of  corruptions  and  superstitious  practices,  which  he 
charges  on  the  clergy,  "  Pjerce  the  Ploughman's 
"  Creed,"  is  generally  subjoined  to  the  Visions. 
The  author  feigns  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
creed  ;^  he  applies  for  instruction  to  the  four  reli- 
gious orders, — ^the  grey-friars  of  St.  Francis,  the 
black*fiiars  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Carmelites  and 

^  Chqp.  viL^Hi.  work  of  research  and  observation. 
K  2 
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Augustinians.  Each  advises  bim  to  beware  of  the 
other,  but  none  gives  him  the  instruction  he  solicits ; 
this,  at  length  he  receives  from  Pierce  a  poor 
ploughman,  who  resolves  his  doubts,  and  instructs 
him  in  the  principles  of  religion.  The  writer  was 
evidently  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  and  mentions 
him  with  honour. 

Before  the  appearance  of  either  of  these  works, 
William,  called  from  his  native  place,  of  Occam  in 
Surrey,  a  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  arch- 
deacon of  Stow  in  Lincoln,  a  friar  minor  and  defi- 
nitor  of  the  whole  order  of  St  Francis,  had  attacked 
the  claim  of  the  popes  to  the  deposing  power,  by 
'^  A  Dialogue  between  a  Knight  and  a  Gierke  con- 
^^  cemingUie  Power  spiritual  and  temporal,"  after- 
wards printed  by  Berthelet  with  the  privilege  of 
Henry  the  eighth.  The  whole  of  it  b  transcribed 
into  die  celebrated  '^  Songe  du  Vergier,"  ascribed 
to  Raoul  de  Presles,  who  lived  in  ihe  reign  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  in  France*.  Posterior  in  date  to 
these  two  works,  but  written  on  the  same  principles, 
is  "  Le  livre  appell6  Songe  du  vieux  Pelerin, 
''  addressant  au  blanc  Faucon  k  bee  et  pi^z  dor6z, 
"  fait  par  Messire  Phelipe  de  Maisi^re,  en  son 
"  etre,  chevalier  chancelier  de  Chippref ;"  it  was 
published  about  the  year  1397;  and  has  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Songe  du  Vergier,  but  it 
is  quite  a  distinct  work. 

Wetstein,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 

*  See  Oldyl's  Librarian^  p.  5. 

t  See  the  Dissertation  et  Analyse  in  Durande  de  Maillane's 
Libertes  de  I'f^lise  Gallicane,  torn.  iii.  p.  504. 
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New  Testament,  mentions,  that,  in  the  dispute, 
which  the  Franciscans  had  with  pope  John  the 
twenty-second,  the  rebel  party  gave  that  explana- 
tion of  the  Revelations  which  makes  the  pope  anti- 
christ. Many  of  them  embraced  the  reformation, 
carrying  with  them  into  it  this  capuchin  discovery. 
Mosheim*  says  that  "  these  rebellious  Franciscans, 
"  though  fanatical  and  superstitious  in  many  re- 
'^  spects,  deserve  nevertheless  an  eminent  rank 
"among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
"  reformation :"  the  informed  reader,  probably,  will 
not  think  that  they  add  to  its  tides  of  honour. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principles  of  the 
persons,  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  it  is  atlelast 
certain,  that  they  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  ferment.  "  The  minds  of  men,"  says  cardinal 
Julian,  in  a  letter  to  pope  Eugenius  the  fourth, 
"  are  big  with  expectation  of  what  measures  will 
"betaken;  and  are  ripe  for  something  tragical. 
"  I  see  the  axe  is  at  the  root :  the  tree  begins  to 
"  bend :  and  instead  of  propping  it,  whilst  we  may, 
"  we  hasten  its  falL"  The  whole  of  this  letter, — 
a  copious  extract  from  which  is  given  by  Bossuet, 
in  the  first  pages  of  his  Variations, — is  inserted  in 
the  works  of  ^^Ineas  Sylvius, .  afterwards  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  the  second.  It  is  a  remark- 
able monument  of  political  foresight,  and  deserves 
the  perusal  of  the  reader  f. 

*  £cc.  Hist.  Cent.  xiii.  part.  ii.  ch.  a,  note  (m). 

t  Tlie  Commentaire  du  chevalier  Folard  sur  Polybe,  pub- . 
Itahed  in  17371  contains  the  following  prediction,  equally 
remarkable,  of  the  French  revolution:— '<  A  conspiracy  is 

K3 
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CHAP.  XI. 

UENRT   THE    EIGHTH. 

COHMENCEHEKT   OF  THE   REFORMATIOK. 

1517- 

While  the  general  spirit  of  the  public  was  in 
the  state,  which  we  have  described,  a  circumstance 
took  place,  which  immediately  led  to  the  reforma- 
tion. Pope  Leo  the  tenth  published  a  General 
Indulgence,  and  employed  several  persons  to  preach 
and  distribute  it  among  the  faithful. 

The  charge  of  doing  this  in  the  electontte  of 
Saxony,  he  committed  to  Albert,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburgh.  This  prelate  employed 
on  the  occasion,  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  fiiar, 
ignorant  and  insolent;  but  possessing  no  small 
share  of  popular  eloquence.  The  terms,  in  which 
he  described  the  indulgences,  and  announced  their 
effects,  excited  general  disgust 

The  celebrated  Martin  Luther  was,  at  this  time, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Wittemi^ 
berg,  on  the  Elbe.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  possessed  great  reputation  and  autho- 

*'  actually  forming  in  Europe^  by  means  at  once  to  aiibtlo  and 
'*  efficacioua,  that  I  am  bottj  not  to  have  come  into  the  world 
**  thirty  yeiurs  later,  to  witness  iu  result.  It  mutft  be  con- 
f^  feflsed,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wear  very  bad  specta- 
''  des.  The  proofs  of  it  are  mathematical,  if  sudh  proofs  ever 
'*  were,  of  a  conspiracy." 
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rity.  In  die  most  eiqdicit  and  bold  langui^^  he 
harangued  in  the  great  church  of  that  city,  both 
against  the  indulgences  and  the  manner  in  which 
thej  were  dispensed.  In  September  1517,  he 
published  ninety-five  propositions,  expressing  his 
sentiments  respecting  them.  These  were  universally 
read,  and  produced  the  ^eatest  sensation.  The 
notions,  which  they  conveyed,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  evidently  led,  alarmed  the 
see  of  Rome.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  silence 
and  pacify  Luther.  Tetzel  was  condemned ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  loaded  with  general  detestation, 
died  of  grief  and  despair.  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight, 
a  peison  of  learning,  prudence  and  address,  was 
then  employed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to  confer  with 
Luther.  The  conferences  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner,  which  promised  an  amicable 
settlement;  but,  before  they  came  to  a  conclusion, 
Leo  issued  a  bull,  dated  the  25th  June  1520.  In 
ibia  memorable  document,  he  solemnly  condemned 
forty-one  propositions,  extracted  firom  the  writii^ 
of  Luther ;  ordered  his  writings  to  be  bumt^  and 
summoned  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  retract  his  errors  within  sixty  days.  The  sixty 
days  expired  without  any  retractation, — and  it  was 
generally  understood,  that  the  pope  was  proceed- 
ing to  issue  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication. 
To  anticipate  it,  the  reformer,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1520,  caused  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  erected 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Wittemberg;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of 

K4 
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people  of  all  ranks  and  orden,  committed  to  die 
flames,  both  the  bull,  which  had  been  published 
against  him,  and  those  parts  of  the  decretals  and 
canons,  which  particularly  related  to  the  pope's 
jurisdiction.  By  this  proceeding,  Luther  formally 
withdrew  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  On  the  6th  of  the  following  month  of 
January,  the  pope  issued  a  second  bull,  pronounc- 
ing Luther  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  excommunicat- 
ing him.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  the  execution 
of  the  bull,  he  appointed  Luther  s  books  to  be  burnt 
at  Rome.  Luther,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  of  die  unirersity  of 
Witt^mberg,  caused  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  and  cast 
the  bull  of  excommunication  into  the  flames. 

He  proceeded  to  attack  other  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Justificaticm, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  were  the  objects 
of  his  hostility.  '^  The  justification  of  a  sinner/' 
to  use  his  own  language,  '^  was- the  principle  aiid 
«  source,  from  which  all  his  doctrines  flowed." 
So  great,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  importance  of 
this  article  of  &ith,  that  he  thought  himself  war- 
ranted in  asserting,  thait,  ^^  while  the  doctrine  upon 
^^  it  was  pure,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear, 
''  either  schism  or*  division;  but  that,  if  the  true 
<<  doctrine  of  justification  were  once  altered,  it 
^^  would  be  impossible  to  oppose  error,  or  stop  the 
"  prepress  of  fiuiaticism*." 

♦  Lutheri  Opera,  ed.  Jence,  1561,  torn.  vi.  p.  13;  torn,  iiu 
p.  189. 
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In  the  historical  and  literary  account  of  the  for- 
mularies, confessions  of  faith,  or  symbolic  books, 
of  the  loman-catholic,  Greek,  and  principal  protes- 
tant  churches,  written  by  the  author  of  these  pages, 
the  reader  will  find  a  very  accurate  statement, 
drawn  up  by  father  Scheffmaker,  a  Jesuit  of  Stras- 
bourg, of  the  difierence. between  the  roman-catho- 
lic  and  the  Lutheran  churches  concerning  this 
important  article. 

With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  the  catholic 
church  believes  them  to  be  seven, — baptism,  con- 
firmation, penance,  the  eucbarist,  holy  orders,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  matrimony:  Lulher  confined 
themtotwo, — baptism  and  the  eucharist  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation^ 
hecontended,  that,  in  the  sacramental  elements,  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
existed  together.  When  the  language  of  the  epis- 
tle of  St  James  was  oi^K>sed  to  his  doctrine  sm 
the  subject  of  justification,  he  absolutely  denied  its 
au&enticity; 

This  short  iBiccount  of  the  principal  religious 
tenets,  in  which  the  Lutheran  differs  firom  the 
catholic  church,  was  necessary,  and  will  suffice . 
for  the  object  of  the  present  pages. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  RECEIVES  FROM  THE  POPE 
THE   TITLE   OF   BEFENDER   OF   THE    FAITH. 

1521. 

At  this  time,  the  throne  of  England  was  filled  by 
Heniy  the  eighth.  He  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  roman-catholic  faith;  and  the  thecdogical 
opinions  of  Luther  no  sooner  found  their  way  into 
his  dominions^  than  they  were  marked  by  the 
monarch's  indignation.  He  had  been  ori^nally 
designed  for  the  church;  and,  on  that  account, 
had  received  an  early  tincture  of  scholastic  era^ 
dition.  He  particularly  venerated  the  writings  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Most  historians  remark, 
that  his  dislike  of  Luther  was  much  increased  by 
the  contemptuous  terms,  in  which  the  reformer 
spoke  of  that  voluminous  father.  The  monarch 
had  also  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  and  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  pure  latinity :  he  loved  the  con- 
versation of  literary  men;  was  often  the  subjected 
their  adulation ;  and  to  him,  many  of  them  dedi* 
cated  their  works.  ''  Learning,"  says  Erasmus^ 
^^  would  triumph,  if  we  had  such  a  prince  at  home, 
"  as  England  has.  The  king  is  not  unlearned ; 
"  and  has  a  sharp  wit.  He  openly  protects  litera- 
"  ture,  and  imposes  silence  upon  brawlers.''  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  the  spirit  of 
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aulliorship  should  fail  upon  the  monarch ;  of^that 
he  should  choose,  for  his  subject,  a  theological 
theme.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  bishop  Fisher,  and  others, 
are  said  to  have  assisted  him,  in  the  composition 
of  this  work.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  intituled 
Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Lutherum ; 
which  may  be  translated,  The  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments  against  Luther:  it  was  particularly 
opposed  to  Luther's  treatise,  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
lamed.  It  is  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  the  tenth ;  and 
treats,  under  separate  heads,  of  the  eucharist, 
penance,  satisfaction,  confirmation,  matrimony,  holy 
orders,  and  extreme  unction.  It  is  written  with 
order  and  perspicuity,  and  witii  such  force  of  argu* 
ment,  that  Mr.  Collier*  says,  that  "  the  king  had 
"  the  better  of  the  controversy,  arid  was,  generally 
"  speaking,  the  sounder  divine ; — superior  to  his 
"  adversary  in  the  vigor  and  propriety  of  his  style, 
''  the  ferce  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  learning  of  his 
*'  quotations."— ^  He  adds,  that  "  his  manner  was 
"  not  altogether  unexceptionable ;  and  that  he 
"  leant  too  much  on  his  character ;  argued  in  his 
"  garter  robes ;  and  wrote,  as  'twere,  with  his 
"  sceptre."  It  is  observable,  that  the  terms,  in 
which  Henry  expressed  himself,  respecting  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  were  stronger  th^n  sir 
Thomas  More  thought  it  prudent  for  him  to  use. 
'^  I  moved  the  king's  highness,"  says  sir  Thomas, 
in  his  Letter  to  Cromwell,  "either  to  leave  out  that 
"point,  or  else  to  touch  it  more  slenderly;  tor 
[^  doubt  of  some  things,  as  might  hap  to  fall  in 
*  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  ii*  p.  i> 
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'^question  between  his  highness  and  some  pope; 
^^  as  between  princes  and  popes,  diverse  times, 
^'  have  done :  whereunto  his  highness  answered 
^'  me,  that  ^  he  would,  in  nowise^  minish  in  that 
"matter*."' 

His  majesty  sent  by  doctor  Clarke,  dean  of 
Windsor,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  a  copy  of  his 
work,  sumptuously  bound,  to  pope  Leo  the  tenth. 

*  One  of  the  psisages,  which  drew  the  suggeetion  mentioned 
in  the  text  from  sir  Thomas  More,  is  said  to  be  the  following : 
**  Luther  cannot  deny  but  that  all  the  faithful  cliristian 
"  churches  at  this  day  do  acknowledge  and  reverence  the  holy 
*'  see  of  Rome  as  their  mother  and  primate,  &c.  And  if  this 
''  acknowledgment  is  grounded  neither  on  divine  nor  human 
**  law,  how  hath  it  taken  so  great  and  general  a  root  ?  How 
'<  was  it  admitted  so  universally  by  all  Christendom  ?  When 
<<  began  it,  how  grew  it  to  be  so  great  ? — Yea,  and  the  Greek 
''  church  also,  though  the  empire  was  passed  to  that  part,  we 
'<  shall  find  that  she  acknowledged  the  primacy  of  the  same 
^'  Roman  church,  but  only  when  she  was  in  schbm.  Whereas 
'*  Luther  so  impudently  doth  affirm  that  the  pope  hath  his 
**  primacy  by  no  right,  neither  divine  nor  human,  but  only  by 
*'  force  and  t3nranny.  I  do  wonder  how  the  mad  fellow  could 
**  hope  to  find  his  readers  so  simple  or  blockish,  as  to  believe 
**  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  being  a  priest  unarmed,  alone, 
«/  without  temporal  force  or  right,  either  divine  or  human,  (as 
"  he  supposed)  sliould  be  able  to  get  authority  over  so  many 
*^  bishops  his  equals,  throughout  so  many  and  different  nations, 
^  so  far  off  from  him,  and  so  little  fearing  his  temporal  power  i 
<'  or  that  so  many  people,  cities,  kingdoms,  commonwealths, 
*'  provinces  and  nations,  would  be  so  prodigal  of  their  own 
*^  liberty,  as  to  subject  themselves  to  a  foreign  priest,  (as  now 
^^  so  many  ages  they  have  done,)  or  to  give  such  authority 
«  over  themselves,  if  he  had  no  right  thereunto  at  all  ?"* — 
See  Dodd's  Church  Histoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  from  which  the 
passage  is  transcribed. 
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At  afideilin  assembly  of  cardinals,  the  ambassador^ 
after  a  set  speech,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  hk 
holiness.  The  pope  received  it  most  graciously ; 
expressed  himself  in  high  terms  of  praise,  of  die 
zeal  and  learning  of  the  royal  author,  and  caused 
the  copy  to  be  deposited,  with  great  ceremony,  in 
the  Vatican.  By  a  bull,  dated  the  following  Octo- 
ber, he  conferred  on  the  king  the  title  of  "  Defen- 
"  der  of  the  Faith ;"  and  "  ordered  all  the  faithful 
'^  in  Christ,  in  their  verbal  and  written  addresses 
*^  to  the  monarch,  to  add,  after  the  word  '  king,' 
"  the  words,  *  Defender  of  the  Faith;  "  With  this 
honour  his  majesty  was  extremely  gratified. 

But  neither  the  arguments,  nor  the  rank  of  his 
royal  adversary,  nor  the  title  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  pope,  dismayed  Luther :  he  published  a  reply, 
^plete  with  arrogance,  and  the  foulest  abuse*. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Luther  apologised  to  the 
king,  for  the  style  of  his  letter.     He  seems,  by  his 

*  Some  of  his  expreflsions  we  insert,  in  the  words  of  the 
text :  for  an  English  reader  would  not  endure  a  translation 
of  tbem. — "  Hoc  agit  inquietus  Satan,  ut  nos  a  scripturis 
*'  avocet,  per  sceleratos  Henricos,  et  sacrilegos  Thomistas. 
*'  Haec  sunt  robora  nostra,  adversus  quae  obmutescere  co- 
**  guntiv  Henrici,  Thomistae,  papistae,  et  quidquid  est  faecis, 
'*  sentinae,  et  latrinae,  impiorum,  et  sacrilegorum  q'usmodi. 
'*  Indulgendum  esset,  si  humano  more  erraret ;  nunc,  quum 
**  prudens,  et  sciens,  roendacia  componat  adversus  mei  regis 
^'  majestatem  in  coelis,  damnabilis  putredo  est,  et  vermes, 
"  jus  mihi  erit,  pro  meo  rege,  majestatem  Anglicanam,  luto  et 
**  stercore  conspergere ;  et  coronam  is  tarn,  blasphemiam  in 
**  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare." 
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spol<^9  to  discover,  that  he  had  then  some  hopes 
of  the  monarch's  favouring  the  refonnatien*  But 
he  expresses  himself^  in  severe  language,  concern- 
ing the  pope  and  cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  the  reader 
will  think,  he  was  a  bad  politician,  in  those  parts 
of  his  letter,  in  which  he  intimates,  that  his  majesty 
was  not  the  real  author  of  his  work :  this,  certainly, 
was  touching  the  king  in  a  very  tender  part 

The  king  returned  an  answer ;  but  it  was  not,  in 
general,  written  in  those  terms  which  were  cal- 
culated to  please  Luther.  Henry  imputes  the 
troubles  of  Germany  to  the  writings  of  the  re- 
former, and  exhorts  him  to  retire  from  the  world ; 
to  quit  his  engagements  with  the  nun,  whom  he 
had  married,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  discipline  and  penance.  In  reply  to  that 
part  of  Luther's  work,  in  which  he  intimates,  that 
his  majesty's  work  was  written  by  others,  the  rojral 
author  says,  '^  and  although  ye  &yne  yourselfe  to 
*<  thynke  my  booke  not  my  owne,  but,  to  my  re- 
^  buke,  (as  it  lyketh  you  to  afiyrme),  put  on  by 
^  subtell  sophisters ;  yet,  it  is  well  knowne  for 
"  myne,  and  I,  for  myne,  avouch  it"  The  style  of 
Henry's  answer  provoked  Luther  exceedingly :  he 
declared,  he  would  throw  away  no  more  civilities 
upon  him. 

It  remains  to  observe,  on  the  subject  of  this  caa^ 
troversy,  that,  ini523,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
entered  the  lists,  by  a  work  against  Luther,  intituled, 
^^  Assertionis  Lutheranae  Confutatio."  Henry  was 
extremely  pleased  with  it ;  and,  by  letters  patent 
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conferred  on  the  prelate,  the  exclu^ve  rigKt  <^ 
prmting  it,  during  the  course  of  three  years*. 

Henry's  work  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatioan 
library.  The  following  verses  are  subjoined  to  it ; 
and  the  name  of  the  monarch  is  written  under  them 
with  his  own  hand. 

Anglorum  rex  HenricuSy  L^  M axime,  mittit 
Hoc  opuSy  et  fidei  teBtem,  et  amicitis. 

The  bull,  by  which  Leo  granted  the  title  of  Da- 
fender  of  the  Faith  to  Henry,  is  still  preserved  in 

^  The  first  edition  of  the  work  of  Heniy  the  eighth  is  in 
paiticuhtr  request.  It  is  intituled  '*  Assertio  Septem  Sacra- 
"  mentorum  aduersus  Martin,  Lutheru,  &c.  Apud  inlytam 
'*  vrbem  Londinum  in  aedibns  Pynsonianis.  An.  m.d.xxi. 
"  quarto  Idas  Julij.  Cum  privilegio  a  rege  indulto."  quarto. 
Ihe  earl  Spencer  possesses  a  magnificent  copy  of  it,  upon 
▼dlum,  splendidly  illuminated. — A  collection,  containingi 
ift.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Clarke,  when  he  delivered  the  work  to 
ihe  pope ;  sdly.  The  answer  of  the  pope ;  3dly.  The  bull  of 
the  pope,  confirming  the  work ;  4thly.  A  summary  of  the 
indulgences*  granted  to  the  readers  of  it ;  sthly.  The  royal 
hooky  libellus  regius ;  and  6th]y.  The  letter  of  the  king  to  the 
dnkea  of  Saxony, — was  printed  by  Pynson,  in  the  same  years 
and  repfinte4  at  Strasbourg  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
prebce  by  Erasmus.  The  letter  of  Henry  the  eightl^  to. 
Luther  was  printed  by  Pynson,  both  in  Engh'sh  and  Latin.— 
This  accbnut  of  the  editions  of  these  works  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  484  et  seq. 
^Ilie  fullest  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome,  respecting 
the  work  of  Henry,  ik  to  be  found  in  cardinal  Pallavicmi's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  An  elaborate  discussion  of 
Ae  whde  transaction  is  to  be  found  in  Disputatio  circularia 
de  litulo  Defensoris  Kdei,— a  Job.  Christophero  Majera 
Cuadaavia— Franco— Altdorfil  1706. 
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the  British  Museum  *.  It  was  confirmed  two  year& 
afterwards  by  Clement  the  seventh  f^  and  was  re* 
called  by  the  bull  of  Paul,  issued  in  1 535  and  pro- 
mulgated in  1 538,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  mention;  but  the  act  passed  in  1543,  '^  for  the 
"  ratification  of  his  majesty's  style,"  declares  it  to  be 
thenceforth  united  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  England :  thus  the  kings  of  England 
bear  the  tide,  not  under  the  papal  grants,  but  under 
an  act  of  the  British  legislature  i]^. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


THE    DIVORCE    OF    HENRY    THE    EIGHTH    FROM 
QUEEN    KATHARINE. 

1533. 

1  HE  subject  of  these  pages  neither  requires  nor 
admits  of  more  than  I.  A  short  mention  of  the 
transactions  which  attended  this  interesting  event : 

II.  Some  observations  on  the  lawfulness  of  the 
marriage  ofHenry  the  eighth  with  queen  Katharine : 

III.  Some  account  of  the  sentence,  pronounced  by 

*  It  18  copied  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  c.  5 ;  and 
Rymer's  Foedera,  torn.  xiii.  p.  756 :  he  giTes  a  fac  simile 
engraving  of  it,^a  letter  is  inserted  in  the  Report  on  Public 
Records,  App.  p.  6. 

t  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiy.  fol.  14. 

X  See  Mr.  Luders's  learned  article  in  the  British  Archxo- 
logia,  vol.  xix.  p.  1.  It  contains  much  curious  inforaiation 
on  the  subject,  and  the  styles  of  the  most  christian  king  of 
France  and  the  most  catholic  king  of  Amgon. 
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Clement  the  seventh  for  its  vdidity :  IV.  And  of 
the. act  of  parliament,  ratifying  the  divorce  and 
establishing  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne 
Bolejm. 

XIIL  1. 

Principal  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Divorce  of 
Henry  the  eighth. 

Marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther, is  prohibited  in  Leviticus*  :  the  same  prohi- 
bition is  afterwards  repeated  in  iff,  with  a  denuncia- 
tion that  the  marriage  should  be  unfruitful.  This 
denunciation  imported,  not  that  God  wouldmiracu- 
lously  prevent  the  parents  from  having  offspring; 
but,  that  the  children  should  not  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  heirship ;  so  that,  in  a  civil  sense,  the 
parents  would  be  childless.  This  was  the  general 
rule :  Moses  excepted  from  it  the  case  where  the 
deceased  brother  left  no  child;]; :  in  that  case,  the 
l^islator  not  only  permitted  but  commanded,  as  a 
civil  duty,  the  next  brother  to  marry- the  widoyr. 

Henry  was  in  this  situation:  on  the  14th  of 
.November  1501,  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
.  nand  king  of  Spain,  was  married  to  prince  Arthur, 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  seventh.  The  prince 
died  in  the  following  April.  Soon  after  his  de- 
cease, it  was  agreed  by  both  parents  that  Katharine 
.  should  be  espoused  to  prince  Henry.  Her  pre- 
yious  marriage  was  a  canonical  impediment ;  as, 
under  the  christian  dispensation,  marriages,  within 
:     •  pcyiii.  6.  t  xx.  16.  :  D^ut.  xxv.  9. 
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the  degrees  prohibited  by  Leviticus,  were  unlaw- 
folf  and  the  exception  of  the  case,  where  the  de- 
ceased brother  had  died  childless,  was  not  ad^ 
mitted.  The  canonical  impediment  was,  however, 
removed  by  a  bull  of  dispensation  from  Julius  the 
second,  dated  the  26th  of  Diecember  1503.  Soon 
after  it  was  obtained,  the  contract  was  signed : 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  prince  Henry 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  age,  it  was  annulled: — 
Henry  the  seventh  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1509: 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  the  eighth ; 
the  marriage  between  him  and  Katharine  was, 
with  the  foil  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council  of  state,  solemnized,  on  the 
3d  of  the  following  June.  The  queen  had  several 
miJs^arriages,  and  some  children,  who  were  bom 
aliVe,  but  died  almost  immediately;  and  one 
daughter,  Mary,  who  lived  to  inherit  the  crown. 

*rhe  king  seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  ex- 
pressed scruples  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
ttiamage,  about  the  year  1527.  The  pope's  com- 
mission, (authorizing  cardinal  Wt^lsey,  in  conjtmt- 
tion  Ivith  the  archbishop  of  Caliterbury,  or  any 
other  bishop,  to  examine,  juridically,  the  validity 
of  the  marriage,  and  the  dispensations  on  which 
it  was  founded,)  is  dated  on  the  13th  of  April  1528. 
On  the  i5th  of  July,  in  the  following  year,  the 
pope  annulled,  by  his  bull,  the  power  of  the  com^ 
inissioners,  and  evoked  the  cause  to  Rome.  Oh 
the  23d  of  May  1533,  Cranmer,  then  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  declared  the  marriage  null.  In  the 
following  November,  Henry  publicly  married  Anne 
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Boleyn.  One  chUd,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen 
of  England,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  On 
the  23d  of  May  1534,  the  pope  pronounced  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Katharine  to  be 
Talid.  On  the  6th  of  January  1536,  Katharine 
died. 

xm.  2. 

Observations  an  the  Lawfulness  of  the  Marriage  of  Henry 
the  eighth  with  queen  Katharine. 

The  circumstance  of  the  lawfulness,  according 
to  the  christian  dispensation,  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Katharine, — considering  it  as 
the  abstract  question  of  a  marriage  between  a  bro- 
ther and  the  widow  of  his  brother, — was  certainly 
attended  with  Qonsiderable  difficulties*.  The  un- 
lawfiilness  of  such  a  marriage,  by  the  injunctions  in 
the  Levitical  law,  admitted  of  no  doubt:  but,  were 
^se  injunctions  of  the  Levitical  law  adopted  by  the 
christian  code?  if  they  were, — then,  besides  being  a 
rule  of  the  christian  ceconomy,  were  they  also  a  rule 
of  ^e  natural  law?  if  they  were, — could  they  admit 
of  dispensation?  On  each  of  these  points,  opinions 
n^e  divided.  It  is  certain,  that  doubts  had  been 
eatertained  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  be- 
fore Henry's  scruples  provoked  the  discussion. 
Tlbis  is  evident  from  several  circumstances: 
1.  Henry  the  seventh  caused  prince  Henry,  as 

*  The  principal  arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question 
mi^  be  seen  in  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  16th 
cnnury,  hofik  ii.  c.  a6. 
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soon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  protest  against 
it; — 2.  and,  on  his  death-bed,  charged  the  prince 
not  to  make  the  alliance: — 3.  At  the  council  held 
upon  it,  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  seventh, 
some  members,  particularly  Wareham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  declared,  at  first,  against  it: — 4. 
When  the  espousal  of  the  princess  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  with  Charles  the  fifth,  was  pro- 
posed to  the  states  of  Castille,  they  objected  to  it 
the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  the  validity 
of  Henry  s  marriage  with  Katharine : — 5.  When 
the  negotiations  were  opened  with  France,  for  be- 
trothing the  princess  Msay  to  Francis  the  first,  or 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bishop  of  Tarbe,  the 
French  ambassador,  made  the  same  objection : — 
6.  And,  although  the  unlawful  practices,  which 
were  used  in  order  to  prevail,  both  on  commu- 
nities and  on  individuals,  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage,  detract  greatly 
from  their  weight,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
several,  who  objected  to  it,  were  men  of  worth  and 
learning.  The  better  opinion,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  favourable  to  the  marriage. — It  is 
observable  that,  when  the  English  prelates  were 
convened  in  1527,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce, they  came  to  no  resolution  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  agreed,  vnth  the  single  exception  of 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  take  it  into  their 
deliberation*. 

The  generality  of  those,  who  pronounced  for  its 
validity,  grounded  their  opinion  upon  the  suppo- 
*  Collier's  Ecc  Hist.  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  34. 
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sition,  that  the  marriage  between  prince  Arthur 
and  Katharine  had  not  been  consummated*.  At 
the  hearing  of  the  cause,  evidence  was  adduced  to 
prove  the  consummation:  but  the  assertion  of 
Katharine  before  the  king,  and  the  legates,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  cause, — that  her  virgin  honour  was 
unstained,  when  the  monarch  received  her  to  his 
bed ;  her  solemn  and  affecting  appeal  to  Henry 
himself,  for  the  truth  of  her  declaration,  and  his 
not  denying  it, — added  to  her  high  character,  and 
exemplary  conduct  through  life,  to  which  the  mo- 
narch himself  bore  repeated  testimony, — leave,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her 
allegation  f. 

*  The  brief  of  pope  Julius  the  second  which  granted  the  dis* 
pensation  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Katharine,  recites 
their  petition  for  the  dispensation  to  the  holy  see.  From  his 
recital  it  appears  that  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  with 
Arthur  was  mentioned  in  the  petition  in  ambiguous  terms, 
^  forsan  camalicopuld  cognovissetis/' — Dodd»  vol.  i.  p.  271* 

t  Those,  who  wish  to  examine  the  detail  of  this  important 
event  in  English  history,  should,  besides  the  authors  usually 
consulted,  peruse  Le  Grand's  ''  Histoire  du  Divorce  de 
**  Henry  VIH.  roi  d'Angleterre  et  de  Catharine  d'Arragon, 
«  avec  la  Defense  de  Sanderus ;  la  Refutation  des  deux  pre- 
<<  mitres  livres  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Reformation  de  M.  Burnet  : 
"et  les  Preuves.  Paris,  3  vols.  8vo.  1688;"— and  Dodd's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  book  i.  art.  3. 
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XIII.  3. 

Sentence  fnmowwd  by  Clement  the  seventh  for  the 
validity  of  the  Marriage  of  Henry  the  e^hth  with 
Katharine. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  the  15th  of  July 
1529,  Clement  the  seventh,  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  evoked  the  cause  of  the  divorce  to 
Rome.  At  the  end  of  five  years^  the  cause  appeared 
to  verge  to  a  conclusion.  The  pope,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Francis  the  first,  then  gave  his  solemn 
assurance,  that,  if  Henry  would  send  a  proxy  to 
Rome,  and  submit  his  cause  to  the  holy  see,  he 
would  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  Cambray , 
and  pronounce  a  final  sentence.  Bellay,  bishop 
of  Paris,  was  sent  l^j  Francis  to  the  English  mo- 
narch, to  apprise  him  of  this  circumstance,  and 
to  exhort  him  to  submission.  The  prelate  reached 
London  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and,  early 
in  the  following  February,  arrived  at  Rome,  with 
such  an  answer  as  Francis  had  suggested.  But 
the  answer  was  verbal ;  and  the  pope  required  a 
written  agreement  to  the  same  purport,  signed  by 
Henry  himself,  and  promised  that,  on  its  receipt, 
the  proceeding,  which  was  required,  should  take 
place.  Messengers  were  accordingly  sent,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  for  their  return.  Every  thing 
then  seemed  to  prognosticate  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion. Raini6,  the  French  agent  at  Rome,  was 
persuaded,  that  Heniy  would  gain  his  cause,  and 
expressed  *^'^"»<ai  iIm  eflfect,  in  a  dispatch  to 
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the  grand-master,  Montmorenf y.  Rut  the  courier, 
who  carried  the  king's  written  promise,  was  de^ 
tained  beyond  the  day  appointed,  and,  in  the 
m^m  time,  such  intelligence  had  been  brought  to 
Rome,  as  induced  the  pope  to  believe,  that  no 
cpiirier  was  to  be  expected.  Upon  this,  a  con^ 
sistory  was  assembled,  and  the  pope  pronounced 
sentence ; — declaring,  that  the  marriage  of  Henry 
with  Katharine  was  valid;  and  that  the  former 
should  incur  excommunication,  in  case  he  should 
r^fiis^  to  adhere  to  it : — this  memorable  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  the  i^3d  of  March  1534. 

From  the  letters  of  the  bishops  of  Paris  and 
Mascou,  cited  by  le  Grand*,  it  appears,  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  intelligence  of  the  sentence, 
those  prelates  waited  upon  his  holiness,  and  re- 
monstrated against  it ;  that  they  found  him  much 
coaccrped  at  the  step,  which,  he  said,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take ;  and  that  he  assured  them,  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many  cardinals,  he 
had  Impended  the  liignification  of  the  sentence, 
until  the  ensuing  faster.  It  must  be  ^ded,  that 
if  the  courier  brought  with  him  any  written  docu- 
9iept  from  England,  the  contents  of  it  wei^  never 
known.  On  the  Qther  hand, — if  we  take  into  com 
sideration,  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  sts^e  of 
the  business,  the  king  piersisted  in  his  offensive 
measure]^,  ^  even  enacted  several  laws,  destruc-^ 
tiY^,  pf  pi^pal  4Vithori1^,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to 
bQliftve  that  the  pope>  al^ongh  he  had  oonducted 
hjPKlf  with  ever  io  great  moderation  and  tempec^ 
*  Hisldr^  4^  Div^vve,  vol.  L  p.  1171. 
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would  have  prevented  a  final  rupture.  It  is  prcv 
bable,  that,  at  this  time,  Henry  considered  the 
pope's  decision  as  a  matter  of  great  indifference. 

The  pope's  decision  against  Henry,  particularly 
as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  good  will  and 
services  of  the  monarch  were  of  some  importance* 
to  his  holiness,  did  him  honour.  Upon  one  occa* 
sion,  when  his  great  obligations  to  Henry  were 
pressed  on  him, — "  I  know,"  said  Clement,  **  how 
"  much  I  owe  to  the  monarch ;  but  I  must  never 
*'  forget  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  Him  by 
"  whom  monarchs  reign*. 

xm.  4. 

Act  of  'Parliament  ratifying  the  Divorce,  and  cof^rming; 
the  King's  Marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  a  former  part  of  these  ps^es,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned,  that  Cranmer  pronounced  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Katharine  to  have  been  invalid, 
and  that,  soon  after  the  passing  of  this  sentence, 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  solemnized. 
By  an  act  of  the  25th  of  the  monarch  s  reign, 
the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  was  ratified ;  and 
the  msurriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  confirmed.  The 
crown  was  limited  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  king  s  right 
heirs.  An  oath  was  enjoined  in  favour  of  this 
order  of  succession,  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment^ during  the  king's  pleasure.  It  is  observable, 
that  this  act  excluded  the  princess  Mary  from  the 
«  Dodd,  Hist,  book  i.  p.  81. 
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crown;  this  seems  to  have  been  contrary  to  the 
monarch's  avowed  intentions,  when  he  first  applied 
for  the  sentence  of  divorce. 

Queen  Katharine  did  not  long  survive  the  di- 
vorce:   "  AH  our  historians/'  says   Mr.  Dodd*, 
"  agree  in  giving  her  the  best  of  characters :  she 
"  was  a  devout  and  exemplary  lady,  worked  much 
"  with  her  own  hands  among  her  women :  her 
"  severities  and  devotions,  which  were  known  to 
"her  priests,  and  her  alms-deeds  joined  to  her. 
"  misfortunes,  raised  a  high  esteem  of  her  in  all 
"  sorts  of  people.  -  It  is  farther  said,  by  those  that 
"  that  were  in  the  secret  of  her  life,  that  she  rose 
^^  to  midnight  prayers,  and  was  up  again  at  five; 
"  tkat,  on  the  vigils  of  several  feasts,  she  lived 
"  wholly  on  bread  and  water ;  that  she  confessed 
"  her  sins  every  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  read  the 
"  saints  lives  every  afternoon  to  her  maids,  and 
"was  frequent  in  prayer,  which  she  constantly 
"  performed  on  her  bare  knees.     Her  soul  was 
"  elevated  above  the  world,  which  appeared  by 
"  her  constancy  and  meekness  in  the  variety  of 
"  fortune.     Prosperity  did  not  corrupt  her,  nor 
"  adversity  deject  her;  and,  what  advantage  soever 
"  her  enemies  might  have  over  her  in  law  and  po- 
"  litics,  she   far  surpassed  them  in  claims  of  a 
"greater  concern." 

•  Dodd.  Hist,  book  i.  p.  89. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

IfENRT   THE    EIGHTH    AS89HES    THE    TITLE    OF 
SUPREME  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1534- 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  until  the  period,  to  which  the  subject  now 
leads  the  writer,  his  majesty  gave  his  entire  confi- 
dence to  cardinal  Wolsey. — I.  The  character  of  that 
ifiinister;  II.  The  penalties  of  prsemunire,  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  adjudged  to  have 
incurred  by  their  submission  to  his  legatine  autho- 
rity ;  III.  The  steps  taken  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
the  nation  for  his  majesty's  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy ;  IV.  And  the  legislative  acts,  by  which  it 
was  conferred  upon  him,  will  now  be  succinctly 
mentioned. 

XIV.  1. 

Character  of  cardinal  Wolsey, 

To  this  distinguished  personage  his  CQptempo- 
ranes,  generally  speal^ing,  were  unjust.  The  splen- 
dour, with  which  he  was  surrounded,  made  him  an 
object  of  envy;  his  lofty  manners  created  him 
many  personal  enemies;  the  spirit  of  domination, 
which  he  showed  in  all  ecclesiastical  concerns,  in- 
disposed the  clergy  towards  him ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  reformation  considered  him  their  enemv 
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Whilst  he  lived,  nearly  all  hated  him;  after  his. 
decease,  nearly  all  were  hostile  to  his  memory. 

His  extraction  was  mean.  Henry  the  seventh 
had  occasion  to  discover  the  penetration  and 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  was  quickly  noticed  by 
Henry  the  eighth ;  soon  became  his  favourite,  the 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  and,  before  long,  his 
sole  and  absolute  minister.  ^^  By  this  rapid  ad- 
**  vancement,  and  uncontrolled  authority,"  says 
Hume*,  '^  the  character  and  genius  of  Wolsey 
*'  had  fiill  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Insatiable 
'^  in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in 
'^  his  expense;  of  extensive  capacity,  but  still  more 
'^  unbounded  enterprize ;  ambitious  of  power,  but 
'^  more  ambitious  of  glory ;  insinuating,  engaging, 
^*  persuasive,  and  by  turns  lofty,  elevated,  and  com- 
'^  manding ;  haughty  to  his  equals,  affable  to  his 
^^  dependents ;  oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal 
^^  to  his  friends ;  more  generous  than  grateful ; 
"  less  moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt ;  he 
^^  was  framed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  inter- 
'^  course  with  others ;  but  exerted  this  superiority 
^'  of  nature  with  such  ostentation,  as  exposed  hiofi 
'^  to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  to  recall 
"  the  original  inferiority,  or  rather  meanness,  of 
"  his  fortune."  Such  is  the  character  drawn  of 
Wolsey  by  Hume:  even  with  the  dark  shades^ 
which  it  receives  fi*om  his  pen*  small  is  the  number 
of  those,  who  have  attained  a  situation  equally 
*  Ch.  37. 
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jdkvated,  with  whom  Wolsey  will  suffer  in  com' 
parison. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  was  reprehen- 
sible in  his  conduct:  but,  surely,  much  excuse 
may  be  found  in  the  ungovernable  violence  and 
obstinacy  of  the  monarch.  '^  I  do  assure  you/' 
the  cardinal  said,  a  few  hours  before  he  expired, 
to  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  "  that  I  have  often  knelt  before  his  ma- 
"'jesty,  sometimes  three  hours  together,  to  per- 
^^  suade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  could 
"  not  prevail.** 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  part  of 
Henry's  reign,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  decease 
of  the  minister,  was  much  more  criminal,  than 
that  which  had  been  directed  by  his  councils. 

The  most  violent  enemiefi  of  Wolsey  must  admit 
that  he  was  a  protector  of  learning :  and,  if  we 
thmk  with  them,  that  he  was  justly  chai^eable  with 
an  excess  of  magnificence,  we  should  not  forget, 
that,  by  calling  forth  the  arts,  and  exciting  the  in- 
dustry of  the  nation,  this  very  magnificence  was  a 
public  benefit.  At  the  time,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  benefit  which  the  public  received 
from  individual  magnificence  like  Wolsey's,  was 
litde  understood. 
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XIV.  2. 

The  whole  body  of  the  EngNsh  Clergy  held  to  he  liable  to 
the  Penalties  of  Pramunire, 

The  offence  particularly  imputed  to  Wolsey, 
was  his  exercising,  in  England,  the  power  of  a 
legate  of  the  pope. 

From  an  early  time,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
prerogative  of  the  popes  to  send  persons  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  exercise  their  powers  in  foreign 
states.  The  persons  invested  with  this  high  au- 
thorily,  were  often  delegated  to  sovereign  princes 
and  states,  as  the  guardians  of  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  as  protectors  of  its  gene- 
ral interests :  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
pope,  holding  many  of  his  highest  powers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  prerogatives,  such 
as  these,  would  be  exercised  by  Wolsey,  with  a 
very  gentle  hand.     His  administration  gave  gre^t 
offence  to  the  clergy,  and  became  a  subject  of  gene- 
ral complaint.    On  this  account,  as  soon  as  the  ruin 
of  the  cardinal  was  determined  upon,  his  enemies 
indicted  him  for  procuring  from  Rome  the  bull, 
which  invested  him  with  the  legatine  authority, 
and  for  an  extravagant  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  it  conferred  upon  him.     The  charge  was 
.ridiculous;  but,  such  were  the  absolute  power  of 
.the  monarch  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the 
cardinal  confessed  the  indictment,  and  sentence 
.was pronounced  upon  him ; — declaring  him  puti  of 
the  king's  protection,  and  Vs  lands  and  goods  to 
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be  forfeited,  and  ordering  him  into  custody. — 
Henry,  however,  granted  him  a  pardon. 

This  memorable  event  took  place  in  November 
1529:  in  January  1531,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
establishment  was  brought  under  the  same  law.  It 
was  alleged,  that,  by  submitting  to  the  cardinal's 
exercise  of  his  legatine  authority,  the  whole  na- 
tional church  had  offended  within  the  statute  of 
provisors:  upon  this  statute,  the  attorney  general, 
by  his  majesty's  direction,  indicted  them.  They 
assembled  in  convocation,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  submitted  to  his  majesty's  mercy.  The  king 
accepted  from  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, 100,000/;  and  from  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York,  1 8,440  /. — for  a  pardon.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  would  have 
been  considered  guilty  of  the  same  offence ;  but, 
zAet  some  demonstrations  of  anger,  the  kitig  issued 
bis  pardon  of  them,  without  requiring  any  fine :  the 
commons  expressed  great  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
clemency. 

It  is  surprising,  that  the  nation  should  have 
quietly  submitted  to  a  proceeding  so  manifestly 
unjust  and  absurd.  On  what  ground,  it  could  be 
gravely  asserted,  that  either  clergy  or  laity,  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of  proviso!^ 
or  praemunire,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The 
first  of  these  statutes  extended  to  those  only,  whb 
obtained  firom  the  see  of  Rome,  provisional  pw- 
sentations  to  benefices,  that  were  not  vacant;  the 
latter,  to  those  only,  who  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  king's  courts,  or  prevented  the  executicm 
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of  Uieir  sentences,  by  appealing  from  them  to  the 
see  of  Rome. 

XIV.  3. 

Measures  preparing  the  Public  Mind  for  his  Majesty^s 
Ecclesiastical  Supremacy. 

After  this,  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the  king 
was  determined  to  abolish,  in  his  dominions,  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope :  he  was  aware, 
that  it  would  shock  the  religious  principles  and 
feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation ;  he 
therefore  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
with  greater  caution,  than  he  condescended  to  nse 
on  akiy  other  occasion. 

Great  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  leading 
ecclesiastics  to  co-operate  with  his'  views :  many 
works  were  published,  to  dispose  the  nation  favour- 
ably towards  them ;  the  convocations  of  both  pro- 
vinces were  brought  over  to  them ;  and  the  language 
of  the  debates,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  was 
calculated  to  promote  them. 

The  king  caused  the  bishops,  and  all  other  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics,  to  be  sounded  by  his  principal 
courtiers ;  and  every  method  was  employed  that 
could  dispose  them  to  favour  his  designs;  the 
ordinary  means  of  persuasion  and  terror  we¥e  re- 
sorted to;  frequent  sermons  Were  preached,  and 
every  other  mode  of  imitruction  used,  to  make  the 
new  doctrine  palatable  to  the  people;  and  the 
superiors  of  religious  houses  were  required  to  dis- 
seminate it  among  the  members  of  their  communi- 
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ties.  The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  public 
mind  is  remarkable  :  at  first,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  propound  that  the  council  was  above  the 
pope;  but,  "afterwards,"  says  Burnet,  "they  struck 
"  a  note  higher ;  and  declared  to  the  people,  that 
"  the  pope  had  no  authority  in  England*." 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  his- 
.  tory,  the  powerful  artillery  of  the  press  was  now 
brought  forward  in  aid  of  a  great  public  measure* 
Many  works,  advocating  the  royal  views,  and  in« 
disposing  the  nation  agwist  the  see  of  Rome,  were 
printed  and  extensively  circulated.  The  most  re- 
markable  of  these  were,  "  The  Institution  for  the 
"  necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man ;"  the 
treatise  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  "De  VerA  dif- 
"  ferenti4  Regiee  Potestatis  et  Ecclesise ;"  and  jthe 
work  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  "  De 
"  Ver40bedienti&."  The  most  popular,  was  a  Latin 
oration  of  doctor  Richard  Sampson,  printed,  in 
1553,  by  Berthelet.  Henry  himself  broke  a  lance 
against  the  pope : — "  The  king,"  says  Strypef, 
"  wrote  a  book.  It  was  a  large  and  ample  treatise 
"  of  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  bishop  of 
**  Rome ;  and  bore  this  title,  "  De  Potestate  Chris- 
"  tianorumReguminsuis  Ecclesiis  contra  Pontificis 
"  Tyrannidem  et  horribilem  impietatem."  In  tl^e 
mean  time,  the  advocates  of  the  supremacy  oi  the 
pope  were  not  idle  :  its  most  distinguished  cham<- 
pion  was  cardinal  Pole :  he  addressed  to  the  kingja 
laboured  dissertation,  "  ProUnitate  Ecclesiastic^;" 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  ii. 
f  Mem.  Cedes,  c.  94. 
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«nd*  carefully  sent  it  to  him  by  a  private  hand»  It 
was  aftenrardspublished  atStrasbour^,  and  several 
copies  found  their  way  to  England.  Some  replies 
to  it  were  published :  the  harsh  terms,  in  which  the 
cardinal  expressed  himself,  respecting  the  king, 
were  objected  to  his  work ;  he  defended  it  agaiiist 
this  and  other  charges  by  his  treatise,  intituled, 
UnitatisEcdesiasticse  Defensio,  published  atStras* 
bourgin  1555,  and  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1587 :  the  two 
works  were  often  printed  in  one  volume.  The  ap- 
p^idixes  to  bishop  Bump's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials, 
contain  several  letters,  written  by  the  cardinal,  and 
several,  addressed  to  him :  no  documents  show  so 
well  the  general  tenor  of  the  arguments,  by  which, 
at  this  time,  the  papal  supremacy  was  attacked  and 
defended ;  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  ^nd)- 
sequent  times,  the  subject,  if  not  better  understood, 
has  certainly  been  more  ably  discussed. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  advocates  for  the  royal 
supremacy  was,  to  procure  a  formal  recognition  of 
it  by  the  convocations  of  the  clergy. — ^While  they 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  in  consequence  of 
their  supposed  guilt,  in  submitting  to  cardinal 
Wc^sey's  legatine  authority,  it  was  pressed  upon ' 
them,  as  a  measure,  likely  to  soothe  his  majesty's 
an^er,  that  they  should  acknowledge  his  title  of 
«u^reme  head  of  the  church.  A  petition  was  accord- 
ingly brought  into  the  upper  house  of  convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  king  was  styled 
in  it   ''  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 

VOX-.  I.  M 
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''  chmcL''  Same  opposition  to  lliis  es|M08iaa 
was  made,  and  the  cooaideiBlkxa  of  tlie  petitimi 
poOfcmA.  It  was  then  proposed  to  qualify  the 
ofaBodoiis  w(Mids»  by  adding  to  than  the  expres- 
sicm, — ^'  so  iur  aa  is  peimitted  by  the  kw  oC 
''  Christ"  With  this  <piali&calioo,  die  sentmce 
was  adopted,  wad  die  petition  si^ed  by  the  con- 
voeation  .o£  each  proviace.  For  a  time^  the  king 
appeared  to  be  saliafied :  bat^  to  use  the  wovda  of 
StIype^  ''  heimaiy  wade  then  buoUe  tD."--In 
the  fcUoiwiag  year,  tiie  parMament  passed  an  act, 
paohibitmg  appeals  to  Borne,  and  sabjecting  thotfe 
wdio  made  them,  to  the  penalties  of  pramumre. 
The  conTOcaliions  ordered  the  act  to  he  fixed  upon 
thechureh  door  of  er^vy  parish :  and,  in Mmch and 
Afey  i534i  announced,  &at  ^^  a  general  council 
^'  tapMs  Ated  tibe  church,  and  waa  above  Ate  pope, 
^'  and  all  othw  biahops ;  and  thait  tibe  bishop  of 
'<  Rome  had  no  greater  junadiction)  given  him  by 
((  Qod  in  ijb  ho^  scripta«es>  wiUun lh^  hmgdom  of 
*^  Englmd,  than  wy  olther  feioeign  bishop."  hx  dw 
wnJMation  of  Cant^rbuiy,  this  aUngatkm  wan 
oppoaad  by  four  voieas  only ;  one  olber  eaEprnssnd 
doiibt:  in  tba.  eonvoqaliou  of  Yoii,  it  passed, 
wilhoufra  dissenting  voice.  Both  the  universities^ 
aU  the  eapitidar  and  iJl  the  conventual  bodies 
thr%<iighoMt  the  reaboi,  followed  tilmir  enaaspku 
Complianoe  wsi^  the  royal,  wiahes  now  beoameiba 
ordar  of  ^e  day :  the  biahops  took  out  new  cKHmnia- 
siona  frosn  the  orovn,  and  in  tbese,  not  op^  their. 
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tenfionl^  bot  ertn  ikeir  spinta«2  and  episcopal 
Qtiifharitrjr,  was  affiitned  to  be  derived  firom  the 
un^iatrat^,  and  to  be  dependeodt  upon  their  wiB. 

But  nothing  contEiboted  so  much  to  reoonofle 
the  naticxi  to  die  views  of  the  court,  as  the  geMfal 
language  of  &e  leading  membears  of  bodi  houses 
of  parliament,  when  ecclesiastical  concerns  were 
the  subject  of  diekr  deliberations.  The  care>  which 
tha  ministers  of  the  ciowft  t€>dk  to  bring  the 
atiihject»  isader  vanons  forms,  into  the  house  of 
donmonsy  shows  that,  even  in  those  arbhnry 
timesy  the  weight  of  thb  braach  of  the  legislature, 
tke  importtoce  of  public  opinion,  and  the  iafhieiiee 
of  parliamentary  diacussicm^  were  on  the  increase. 
Hence,  in  boik  bouaes  of  parliament^  severe  iavec-" 
tifrcs  against  ibs  dissdiute  maunersi,  the  ambition 
wd the  avarice  of  the  elergj,  werenotonly  allowed^ 
but  enxtoumged:  their  eacroadmaients  both  on  the 
G90^ra  aiid  the  general  body  of  the  nation^  were 
mpresented  in  strong  colours ;  wUie  the  immense 
swii9^  which  wefe  s«id  to  be  drawm  out,  of  the 
kingdom  \yy  the  popt,  were  held  out  to  the  view 
and  indignation  of  the  public.  Several  bills  also 
were  passed,  restraining  some  of  the  most  invidious 
of  the  impositions  of  the  clergy.  The  manner,  in 
which  they  were  received  by  the  nation,  instigated 
the  crown  to  still  bolder  measures. 

The  ultimaAa  teodeney  of  thiise  prooeediagshad 
not  been  unobs^ved.  In  15:99,  when  the  moliim 
was  made  in  the  upper  bouae  of  the  convoeotiov 
of  Oantebnry,  ka  suj^iiessiti^  the  ksaes  monas*« 
teries,-r^'  Qewwe  my  Icn^ds,"  cMlaimed  bishop 

U2     ' 
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Fisher,—^'  Beware  of younielyesy  and  your  countiy !' 
'^  beware  of  your  holy  mother,  the  calholic  church ! 
"  The  people  are  subject  to  novelties ;  and  Luther- 
<<  anism  spreads  itself  among  us.  Remember  6er- 
<f  many  and  Bohemia. — Let  our  neighbours'  houses 
*^  which  are  on  fire,  teach  us  to  beware  of  our 
"  own ! 

^^  An  axe,"  continued  the  learned  prelate,  ^'  came 
'^  upon  a  time,  into  the  wood,  making  his  moan  to 
<f  the  great  trees,  that  he  wanted  an  handle  to  work 
"*'  withall ;  and,  for  that  cause,  he  was  constrained 
^i  to  sit  idle ;  therefore,  he  made  it  his  request  to 
^^  them  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  saplings, 
'^  within  the  wood,  to  make  him  an  handle.  But 
^^  now,  becoming  a  complete  axe,  he  fell  so  to  work 
'^  within  the  same  wood,  that,  in  process  of  time, 
'f  ihere  were  neither  great  nor  small  trees  to  be 
<<  found  in  the  place,  where  the  wood  stood.  And 
*'  so,  my  lords,  if  you  can  grant  the  king  these 
<<  smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make  him  an 
^  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  cut 
'^  down  all  the  cedars  of  the  Lebanons  */' 

XIV.  4. 

The  Ach  rf  ParliamtiU  declaring  Henry  the  eighik 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

y       :  At  length,  the  find  blow  was  struck.     In  the 

26th  year  of  his  reign,  the  statute  was  passed, 

which  dedared  Henry  head  of  the  church  of  Eng* 

land.  After  reciting,  that  ^^  the  king's  majesQr  justly 

*  Dr.  Bayley'g  Life  of  bidiop  Fisher,  p.  108. 
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.  ^^  and  rightfully  was,  and  ought  to  be  supreme  head 
'^  of  the  church  of  England;  and  so  had  been 
**  recognized  by  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
**  convocation,"  it  was  enacted,   "  that  the  king 
"  should  be  reputed  the  only  supreme  head,  on 
;'' earth,  of  the  church  of  England;  and  should 
*^  have  and  enjoy,  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown 
*^  of  the  realm,  as  well  the  style  and  title  thereof, 
'^  as  all  honours,  dignities,  pre-eminences,  juris- 
^*  dictions,  priyileges,  authorities,  immunities,  pro- 
^'  fits,   and  commodities,  to  the  said  dignity  of 
''  supreme  head  of  the  church  appertaining ;  and 
**  should  have  foil  power  and  authority  to  reform 
"  a^nd  correct  all  manner  of  errors,  hereaies,  and 
*5  offences,  which  might  be  reformed  and  corrected, 
"  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  juris- 
"  diction." — On  the  13th  of  the  following  January, 
the  king  assumed,  with  great  solemnity,  his  title  of 
'^  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England." 
The/  same   parliament,    in  its  next    sesision, 
gtanted  to  the  king,  as  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
?charch  of  England,  all  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and 
emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  see  of  Rome.  A  gene- 
ral subscription  of  a  formulaiy,  disclaiming  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  was  circulated 
with  success  throughout  the  kingdom ;  decrees  to 
thifl  effect  were  obtadned  both  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  but  circumstancea  attended  all  these 
.subscriptions,  which  showed  that  they  were  often 
procured  by  terror. 

.    In  the  following  year  an  oath  against  the  autbo. 
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rity  of  the  see  of  RcMse  was  appointed  to  lie  takeii^ 
expressed  in  d^ese  words : 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  utteriy  testify  end  declare  in  my 
^^  conscience,  that  the  king's  majesty  is  die  only 
^  supreme  governor  of  this  realn,  and  of  all  other 
**  his  highnesses  dominions  and  countries,  as  well 
^  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  diings  or  cautises, 
**  as  temporal ;  and  diat  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
^'  prelate,  state  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
"  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence 
^  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  the 
^'  realm  :  and  therefore,  I  do  utterly  renounce  and 
"  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  superi- 
''  orities,  and  authorities ;  and  do  promise  that,  from 
'^  henceforth,  I  will  bear  faitii  and  true  allegiance  \o 
^*  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  lai^Ad  succes- 
'^  sors,  and  to  my  power  will  assist  and  defend  all 
'^  jurisdictions,  privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  au- 
<<  thorities,  granted  and  belonging  to  the  king's 
'^  highness  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  limited  and 
^<  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm." 

In  a  fiiture  part  of  this  worii,  some  observalioiiB 
will  be  offered  on  the  nature  of  the  (Bupremacy  in- 
ferred on  Henry  by  this  act :  at  present,  it  only 
reonains  io  add,  tha^  immediately  after  it  passed, 
&e  king  issued  a  prodamation,  commanding  the 
supremacy  to  be  preached  in  the  aftost  frequented 
auditories,  and  taught  to  litde  children ;  engoming 
fevdier,  that  the  pope's  name  should  be  erased  out 
of  all  books :  and  that  he  should  be  treated  no 
otherwise  than  ^  an  ordinary  bishop.     ^*  We  have 
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"  seen/'  say  the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory*, "  several  books,  printed  before  this  time^ 
"  wherein  the  word  *  pope,'  is  entirely  obliterated; 
^  particularly  one  in  ow  coUeetion, — Fabian's 
**  Chronidle, — in  which  the  name  of  *  pope'  is 
^  blotted  out  by  a  pen,  throughout  liie  volmne.  It 
^  is  probable  the  booksellers  durst  not  sell  them, 
'*  without  this  alteration." 


CHAP.  XV. 

CRISIINAL  PROSECUTIONS  ON  THE  STATUTES, 
REGULATING  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN, 
AND  CONFERRING  ON  HENRT  THE  EIGHTH^ 
THE  TITLE  OF  SUPREME  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

These  statutes,--<the  25th  aAd  26th  of  Hemy 
the  eighth),-^haye  been  mentioned.  The  oath, 
prescribed  by  the  former,  was  generally  taken;  the 
title,  conferred  by  the  latter,  was  generally  ad- 
mitted:— I.  But  both  were  refused  by  cardinal- 
Fisher;— II.  Sir  Thomas  More ;— III.  and  some 
others.  For  their  refusals  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, they  were  capitally  condemned  and 
executed. 

♦  VoLiu.  p.  113. 
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XV.  1. 
Bishop  Fkher. 

The  moBt  memoraUe  of  these  victims,  were 
If isher  and  sir  Thomas  Moi^.  Fisher  suffered 
first :  in  his  praise,  both  Englishmen  and  foreign- 
ersy  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  reforma- 
tion, are  united :  Erasmus  represents  him  as  a  man 
of  consummate  integrity,  profound  learning,  incre- 
dible sweetness  of  temper,  and  grandeur  of  soul : 
'^  All,"  say  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  "  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  sober  man ; 
^^  pious,  temperate,  and  charitable ;  learned,  and 
'^  an  encourager  of  learning."  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  the  seventh,  chose  him 
for  her  confessor :  his  whole  study,  says  one  of 
our  historians*,  was  to  put  her  upon  such  under- 
takings as  became  her  exalted  station  and  his 
own  character.  She  employed  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney in  discharging  prisoners,  portioning  young 
women,  and  providing  for  indigent  families.  By 
his  persuasion,  she  founded  the  noble  colleges  of 
Christ,  and  St  John,  in  Cambridge ;  and  Fisher 
largely  contributed  to  the  expense  of  enlarging 
and  completing  the  latter ;  he  founded  in  it  two 
fellowships,  a  lectureship  of  Hebrew,  a  lectureship 
of  Greek,  four  examining  readers,  and  four  under 
readers,  to  relieve  the  principal.  He  augmented 
the  commons,  and  presented  the  college  with  his 
library.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. At  first,  he  was  greatly  favoured  by  Henry, 
*  Dodd's  Cbwrch  History,  vol  i.  p.  154. 
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who  called  hhxkj  **  the  honour  of  his  nation/'  and 
asked  cardinal  Pole,  on  his  return  from  the  conti- 
nent, ^'  whether  he  had  found,  in  all  his  trayels^  a 
**  person,  either  in  virtue  or  learning,  compaiaUe 
^'  with  the  bishop  of  Rochester."  The  monarch 
rMsed  him  to  that  see ;  and  afterwards  offered  to 
promote  him  to  the  wealthier  sees  of  Lincoln  and 
Ely :  but,  in  conformity  to  the  language  and  spirit 
of  ihe  canons>  Fisher  declined  the  promotion. 

He  was  unluckily  implicated  in  the  practices. 6f 
Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly  called  ^*  the  Maid 
'^  of  Kent"  By  an  appearance  of  sanctity .  and 
pretended  revelations,  as  well  as  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  weak  and  some  designing  men,  she 
imposed  upon  many,  and  even  obtained  the  esteem 
of  several  respectable  persons.  Among  these, 
were  Warham  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,. and 
Fisher.  She  declaimed  against  the:  king's  divovee 
and  supremacy ;  and  prophesied,  that  his  sins  would 
speedily  be  visited  by  the  judgment^  of  Heaven. 
The  king  caused  her,  and  her  principal  accom- 
plices, to  be  arrested :  they  were  brought  before 
die  star  chamber,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  suf- 
fered for  it  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
Fisher,  and  some  others,  for  being  acquainted  with 
her  ]Mtu2tices,  and  not  making  them  known  to  the 
king.  To  exculpate  himself^  Fisher  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  he  admitted 
kiff  havii^  been-  told  by  her,  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  her  by  God,  that,  if  Henry  persevered  in 
his  irrdigious  measures,  he  would  not,  in  seven 
months,  be  any  longer  king  of  England..  Fisher 
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•eons  to  acknowledge  tliat  he  tiiou^bt  favoaniUy 
of  ber  and  her  revelations ;  and  excuses  himsdf 
for  not  haying  apprised  the  king  of  tisem,  in  cok* 
sequence  of  her  assurance,  that  she  herself  had 
already  done  so;  and  because  he  understood,  that 
the  eyent,  whatsoever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  pvo-^ 
dttced,  not  by  any  human  means,  but  by  die  imme- 
diate  intervention  of  the  Almighty. 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  casually  convecsed  with 
her ;  but  he  appears  to  have  listened  to  her  with 
distrust  He  wrote  her  a  letter  of  advice :  it  was 
so  litde  fiivourable  to  the  supposition  of  her  extra- 
ordinary sanctity,  that,  when  her  advocates  en* 
deavoured,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,,  to 
sanctify  the  memory  of  &e  Maid,  they  thought  it 
advisable  to  suppress  it  On  thb  account,  but 
not  witiiout  some  difficulty,  sir  Thomas  More  was 
kft  out  of  tibe  bill  of  attainder ;  and  suffered  to 
remain  at  large. 

The  confinement  of  bishop  Fisher  was  rigorous : 
he  was  stripped  of  his  ckthes,  and,  to  copy  the 
words  of  Hume,  ^'  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
"  age,  was  allowed  nothing  but  rags,  which  scarcdy 
^*  covered  his  nakedness.  In  thb  condition,  h« 
'^  lay  in  prison  about  a  twelvemonth ;  when  ike 
'^  pope,  willing  to  recompense  the  sufferii^  of  so 
'^faidifid  an  adherent,  created  him  cardinaL" 
This  promotion  roused  the  indignation  of  the  king  ; 
and  he  was  resolved  to  di^lay  the  force  of  his  re- 
sentment: Fisher  was  indicted  for  denying  the 
king's  supremacy ;  and  soon  after  tried,  oondemned*. 
and  executed. 
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XV.  2. 
Sir  ThomoM  More. 

Psv  men,  in  exalted  gitaationS;  have  be^ 
'tievred  by  their  oontemporarietf,  or  by  posteritf, 
with  greater  reverence,  than  sir  Thomas  More.  He 
was  bom  of  req>ectable  parents;  and  was  first 
known  to  the  public,  as  law-lectorer  in  Fumival's 
inn,  and  as  a  successful  practitioner  at  tbe  bar.  It 
is  recorded  of  him,  that,  m  this  employment,  **  he 
^  took  no  fees  of  poor  folks,  widows,  or  pupils." 
He  was  successively  appointed  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  chancdlcr  of  <he  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  sent  on  several  embawies.  His  conduct  gained 
lum  tiie  aj^probation  and  confidence  of  his  save- 
rdlgn;  die  esteem  of  all,  to  whom  he  became 
known.  Hie  king  was  personally  attached  to  knn ; 
and  took  great  delight  in  his  instructive  and  enter- 
taining society.  ^^Hejuy,"  says  Erasmus,  in  a 
letter  written,  about  this  time,  to  Ukic  von  Hutten, 
*'  bdidfl  More  in  such  intimacy,  that  he  never  suf- 
<^  lers  him  to  leave  him.  If  he  want  counsel  in 
'^  seriotts  mattes,  he  has  not  a  better  adviser ;  if 
^'  he  desire  to  relax  his  mind,  he  knows  not  a  more 
''  festive  companion."  But  More  was  sensible  pf 
the  little  reliance,  that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
gard shown  him  by  the  king.  One  day,  the  kii^ 
cape  unexpectedly  to  dine  with  More ;  and,  after 
dinner,  walked  an  hour  in  the  garden  with  one 
arm  round  his  neck.  Roper,  the  son-in-law  of 
More,  congratulated  him  on  this  mark  of  his 
prince's  affectipn  and  familiarity.  '^  Son,"  said 
More,  ^'  I  thank  our.  lovdf  I  find  his  grace  my 
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<<  very  good  lord  indeed.  I  belieye  he  doth  as 
'^  singularly  fayour  me  as  any  subject  within  this 
'*  realm.  Howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  have 
^'  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof;  for,  if  my  head 
,  '^  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not 
"fail  to  go-"* 

More  foresaw  the  reformation  and  its  effects. 
Mr.  Roper  once  observed  to  him  the  flourishing 
.  state  of  the  catholic  religion  within  the  realm,  under 
so  orthodox  a  king.  "Truth  it  is,  son  Roper,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  yet,  son  Roper,  I  pray  Grod,  that 
"  some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem  to  sit  upon  die 
"  mountains,  treading  heretics  under  feet,  like  ants, 
"  live  not  to  see  the  day,  that  we  would  gladly  be 
"  at  league  and  composition  with  them,  to  let  diem 
"  have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves,  so  that 
"  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours 
"  quietly  to  ourselves." 

Upon  the  fall  of  Wolsey ,  the  king  advanced  More 
.to.,  the.  office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
The  duties  of  this  high  station  he  discharged  with 
universal  applause.  By  indefatigable  application, 
he  cleared  die  court  of  all  its  causes.  Having,  one 
day,  ended  a  cause,  and  called  for  the  next,  he  was 
told,  that  there  was  no  odier  depending.  This  he 
was  pleased  to  hear ;  and  ordered  it  to  be  entered 
on  .^e  records  of  the  court.  It  gave  rise  to  the 
following  epigram, — ^not  die  worst  in  the  English 
Iwiguage,— 

When  More  some  time  had  chancellor  been, 
'  No  more  suits  did  remain ; 

The  same  shaD  never  more  be  seen, 
Tin  More  be  there  again. 
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His  sentiments  were  known  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  divorce.  His  rank  and  high  reputation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  talents  and  integrity,  made 
Heiiry  very  desirous,  that  he  should  pronounce  in 
its  favour.    On  one  occasion,  being  greatly  impor- 
tuned by  him  upon  the  subject.  More  fell  upon  his' 
knees,  and  besought  his  majesly  to  remain  to  him 
the  gracious  sovereign  he  had  ever  found  him : 
^^  Nothing,"  he  said,  *^had  been  so  grievous  to  him, 
"  as  his  inability  to  serve  his  majesty  in  that  matter 
^^  with  a  safe  conscience ;  having  ever  borne  in  mind 
*^  his  majesty's  words,  in  his  entry  into  his  service, 
^^  — (the  most  virtuous  lesson,  which  a  prince  ever 
^^  taught  to  his  servant), — first,  to  look  unto  God ; 
'^  and  after  Grod,  to  him."    Henry  answered  thatj 
^^  if  More  could  not  conscientiously  serve  him,  in 
'^  that  msumer,  he  was  content  to  accept  his  services 
**  in  other  ways  ;  and  to  take  the  advice  of  others 
*^  of  his  council,  whose  consci^ices  did  not  revolt 
*'  at  it ;  that  he  would  continue  his  fieivours  towards 
'^  him,  and  never  ipore  molest  his  conscience  on 
"the  matter." 

Perceiving,  however,  that  the  king  was  bent  on 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyne,  More  resigned 
his  office.  "  He  descended,"  says  Hume,  "  from 
"  dis  high  station,  with  mOre  joy  and  alacrity,  than 
^  he  had  in  ascending  it.  He  sported  with  the 
"  varieties  of  fortune;  and  neither  the  pride  of  high 
"  station,  nor  the  melancholy  of  retreat,  could  dis- 
"  turb  his  serenily. 

"  When  his  friends  discovered  sorrow  on  his  de- 
"  scent  from  griandeur,  he  laughed  at  their  distress ; 
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^'  and  made  them  ashamed  of  lonng  a  momett's 
^  cheeiiiibMsa  from  such  triyial  misfortimes.'' 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  chMsical 
letnung.  The  letters  which  passed  between  hiai 
and  Erasmus,  are  elegaat  and  intereattng ;  those^ 
in  which  the  latter  relates  his  tragical  end,  and  re«^ 
Gords  his  great  and  amiable  virtues,  are  pathetic 
and  beaudftal  in  the  highest  degree.  As  a  writer, 
More's  reputation  rests  principally  on  his  Utopia^"" 
a  description  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth.  It 
discorers  great  obsenratian  and  acuteness ;  repro^ 
bates  sangniaary  punishmentB,  and  describes  a 
system  of  religious  liberty,  which  few,  even  in  these 
days,  would  Tenture  to  propose  for  practice,  fax 
hit  polemic  wrkinga,  he  conformed  too  much  to  the 
bad  taste  c^  the  tuaes,  expressing  himself  in  regard 
toheretics  in  strosgtenns  of  abuse ; — ^but,  with  so 
much  elegance^  that  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
having  the  best  knack  of  any  man  im  Europe,  at 
calling  bad  names  in  goodLatin^ 

He  is  even  accused  of  having  caused  corporal 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  heretics.  The  trudi 
of  Uiis  accusation  seems  to  rest  entirely  <m  the 
eredit  of  Foix>  the  martyrologist^ — a  mriter  equaEy 
bogeted  and  ciedulous.  In  the  36th  chapter  of  hia 
Apology^  Sir  ThcNBaas  perbmptoffily  denies  the 
ela^e;  and  solemnly  appeals  tc^€iod  for  the  truth 
of  the  denial. 

His  attachment  to  the  catholic  church  was  sin^ 
cere :  but  *  while,  in  conformity  to  its  univcisal 
doctrine>  he  defined  the  church  to  be  "  the  common 
^  Eog.  Warkip  p«6i5»  6$i. 
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^  known  CGngregoAioii  of  ail  duristien  nationstrnder 
^  one  head,  the  pope/'  he  affirms,  ^'  that  the 
^<  coiHictl  is  above  the  pope  ;  and  that  there  are 
^^  orders  in  Christ  s  church,  by  which  a  pope  maj 
^^  be  both  admonished  and  amended ;  and  hadi 
'^  been,  for  meovrigible  mind  and  lack  of  amend- 
"  ment,  finally  deposed  and  changed/' 

Nothing  is  moiie  pleasing  than  the  picture  drawn 
by  Erasmus  of  the  domestic  circle  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  of  his  playfulness,  simplicity,  and  universal 
beneficence.  '^  More,"  says  Erasmus,  ''  did  not 
^'  know  what  a  stranger  was.  Most  are  kind  only 
**  to  their  own  countrymen;  the  Frenchman,  to  the 
^'  French ;  the  German,  to  the  Germans ;  the  Scot, 
'^  to  the  Scots;  with  More  it  was  otherwise ;  the 
'^  Hftemian,  the  German,  even  the  Scythian,  and 
"  the  Indian,  found  More  their  friend."  His  general 
benignity  had  endeared  him  so  much  to  all,  that 
his  death  was  deplored,  as  that  of  a  father,  ov  a 
brother :  "  I  myself,"  says  Erasmus,  *^  have  seen  it 
^^  bewailed  with  teass  by  several,  who  had  neither 
^'  seen^  nor  had  the  slightest  intercourse  with  him.'* 

An  acGomtft  of  his  trial  is  published  in  the  State 
Trials.  The  mdictment,  on  which  he  was  tried,  has 
not  been  discovered.  From  his  speech  on  his  tfiid, 
it  appeafs,  that  die  principal  charges  against  him 
were,  that  he  had  disappoved  the  king's  second 
marriage;  had  denied  his  spiritusd  supremacy ;  had 
confederated  against  it,  with  bishop  Fisher;  and,-^- 
(this  was  particularly  urged  against  him),' — had 
called  the  law,  by  which  the  supremacy  was  con- 
ferred upon  his  majesty,  a  tWQ*edggd  sword,. — as^ 
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by  consenting  to  it,  he  would  endanger  his  soul ; 
and,  by  rejecting  it,  lose  his  life.  To  prove  the 
three  first  of  these  charges,  no  evidence  was  pro- 
duced. On  the  contrary,  it  appeared,  that,  when 
Rich,  the  solicitor  general,  was  sent  to  him,  during 
his  confinement  in  die  Tower,  he  put  this  question 
to  More, — ^'  If  there  was  an  act  of  parliament,  that 
^^  the  realm  should  take  me  for  king,  would  you 
"  take  me  for  king?"—"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  More, 
•*  that  would  I." 

With  respect  to  the  expression,  that  the  law 
against  the  supremacy  was  like  a  two-edged  sword^ 
the  proof  of  this  rested  upon  the  single  testimony 
of  Mr.  Rich,  who  swore,  that  in  a  casual  conversa- 
tion with  him,  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  had  used 
this  expression :  he  denied  his  having  used  the 
words,  in  the  sense  a£Bxed  to  them  by  Rich  ;  and 
totally  discredited  his  testimony.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence, however.  More  was  found  guilty  and  exe-: 
cuted. 

Never,  certainly,  was  die  mind  of  man  less  moved 
by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  by  the  approach 
of  death.  True,  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
to  his  principles  and  sense  of  duty,  the  recollection 
of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  belief  of  its  approach- 
ing reward,  supported  him  in  those  awfiil  moments^ 
Without  ostentation  or  display,  he  met  his  fate, 
with  the  unpretendii^  firmness  and  constancy,  with 
which  he  would  have  discharged  the  most  ordinary 
duty*. 

*  With  an  interesting  ftccoont  of  this  ereat  man,  the  public 
has  been  recently  fiivoured  by  Mr.  Cayley.  The  writer  has 
avajledhiniself  of  it,  in  this  article. 
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XV.  3. 

Other  Executions  far  the  Denial  of  the  King's  Spiritual 
Supremacy, 

Many  others,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  suf- 
fered death,  for  denying  the  king's  spiritual  supre- 
macy*  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History  of  England, 
gives  a  list  of  fifty-nine.  None  attracted  so  much 
commiseration  as  the  Carthusians.  Their  order  was 
singularly  respected.  John  Haughton,  the  prior 
of  the  Charter-house,  Robert  Lawrence,  prior  of 
Belleval,  and  Augustine  Webster,  prior  of  the  house 
of  Shene,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  after- 
wards tried.  -"  But  the  jury,"  says  Strype*,  "  had 
"  such  a  reverence  for  these  three  fathers,  that  they-. 
"  deferred  their  verdict  till  next  day.  To  whom 
"  Cromwell  sent  to  know, — what  made  them  so 
"  long  ?  and  what  they  intended  to  do  ?  They  sent 
^'  this  answer  back,  that  they  could  not  bring  in 
"  such  holy  fathers  guilty,  as  malefactors.  Which 
"  when  Cromwell  heard,"  adds  Strype,  "  he  sent 
'^  them  word  immediately,  that,  if  they  found  them, 
"  *  Not  guilty,'  they  should  suffer  the  death  of  male- 
"  factors  themselves.  But,  they  still  persisting  in 
"  their  former  judgment,  notwithstanding  Crom- 
''  well's  threatenings,  he  came  to  them  himself,  and 
"  «o  overawed  them  with  his  threats,  that  they,  at 
"  length,  brought  them  in  guUty  of  treason  f.  And, 

•  Bcd.'Mem.  vol;  i.  p.  196. 

t  CromweQ  was  afterwards  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
executed :  In  his  speech  he  said,  "  I  pray  you  all  that  be 
VOL.   I.  N 
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"  five  days  after,  they  were  executed  at  Tyburn. 
"  Other  Carthusians  were  starved  to  death  in  prison. 
"  Maurice  Chauncey,  one  of  their  order,  fled  be- 
'^  yond  the  seas,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
**  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  under  the  title  of 
^*  Historia  aliquot  nostri  saeculi  Martyrum.  Mentz, 
"  4to.  1550."  "  It  is  not  denied,  by  any  knowing, 
"  or  moderate  protestant,"  says  Mr.  Wood*,  ^*  but 
"  that  his  name  is  worthy  to  be  kept  in  everlasting 
"  remembrance." 

When  the  three  priors  were  led  to  execution, 
sir  Thomas  More  beheld  them  from  a  window  in 
his  own  apartment  in  the  Tower.  He  called  to 
Margery,  his  favourite  daughter,  to  observe  "  the 
"  blessed  fathers,  going,"  said  he,  "  as  cheerfully  to 
^*  their  deaths,  as  bridegrooms  to  their  marriage  ;'* 
"  — the  reward,"  he  called  it,  "  of  their  days  spent 
•*  in  strait,  penitential,  and  painful  life." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  denial  of  the  king  s 
spiritual  supremacy  was  first  made  a  capital  offence 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  acts  in  force,  when  the  individuals  mentioned 
were  executed,  were  those  of  the  25th  and  26th  of 

*'  here  to  bear  me  record  that  I  die  in  the  catholic  faith,  not 
doubting  in  any  article  of  my  faith  ;  no,  nor  doubting  of 
any  sacrament  of  the  church.  Many  have  dandered  me, 
«  and  have  reported  that  I  have  been  a  hearer  of  audi  as 
«<  have  maintained  evil  opinions,  which  is  untrue ;  but  I  confesa 
«  that,  like  as  God,  by  his  holy  spirit,  does  instruct  us  in  the 
<<  truth,  so  the  devil  is  ready  to  seduce  us,  and  I  have  been 
"  seduced :  but,  bear  me  witness  I  die  in  tibe  fiuih  of  the 
«*  catholic  Afakdu"  Stotre'a  Chronide,  p.  s9o. 
*  AthflBse  Oxon.  p.  302. 
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his  majesty,  which  carried  th^  punishment  for  the 
denial  of  the  supremacy  no  higher  than  praemli- 
nire  and  misprision  of  treason.  Thus,  eVen  in  those 
cases,  where  the  offence  was  pifovfed  by  legal 
evidence, — (and  such  cases  were,  certainly,  very 
few,) — the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  a  punish- 
ment, which  the  law  did  not  inflict. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

MONASTIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  dissolution  of  monastic  establishments,  within 
the  realm,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  reformation  of  England.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chapter,  to  present 
the  reader  with  some  account,  I.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  monastic  institution,  and  its  principal  orders ; — 
t St,  the  Benedictines;*  2d,  the  Canons  Regular  of 
St.  Augustine ;  3d,  the  Mendicant  orders ;  4th,  the 
cotreiponding  orders  of  Nuns ;  and  5th,  of  the  mili- 
tary order  of  the  Knights  of  St,  John  6t  Jerusalem : 
11.  Some  observations  will  then  be  offered  oh  tht 
advantages  derived  from  the  monastic  institution ; 
iat,  by  the  statfe ;  2d,  by  th6  pfer&ons  from  whom 
Aey  received  their  lands  and  possessions ;  3d,  by 
the  general  body  of  the  public,  in  consequence  of 
ItUnt  hospitality ;  4th,  from  their  support  of  the 
pMt;  5th,  their  being  general  seminaries  for  the 
edteftfibn  of  the  youth  of  both  seles ;  6th,  their 
a^ikltural  labotrirs ;  7^?  ^^i^  encouragement  of 
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architecture,  sculpture,  and  other  arts ;  8th,  their 
cultivation  of  sacred  and  profane  literature ;  gth,  > 
their  care  in  preserving  and  transmitting  to  us  the . 
sacred  word  of  God. 

XVI.  1. 

Origin  of  the  Monastic  Institution,  and  its  principal 
Orders. 

The  monastic  state  originated  in  the  east  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  St  An- 
thony, after  having  spent  many  years  in  perfect 
solitude,  in  a  desert,  in  Upper  Egypt,  permitted  a 
numerous  body  of  men  to  live  in  community  with^ 
him,  and  lead,  under  his  direction,  a  life  of  piety* 
and  manual  labour,  sanctified  by  prayer.  St. 
Pachomius  was  the  first,  who  composed  a  written, 
rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  monks. 

1 .  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  time,  St. 
Benedict,  an  Italian  monk,  framed  his  religious 
rule  for  the  government  of  a  convent  at  Mount 
Casino,  between  Rome  and  Naples,  over  which  he 
presided.  He  adopted  the  whole  of  the  spirit, 
and  most  of  the  observances,  of  the  rule  of,  St 
Pachomius.  In  consequence  of  the  general  de- 
vastation and  confusion,  occasioned  in  Italy,  by 
the  Lombards,  in  Spain,  by  the  Saracens,  in 
France,  by  the  wars  among  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  and,  in  England,  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Danes, — ^the  Benedictine  monks  fell  firom  their^ 
original  fervour  into  great  disorder :  but,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  severs!  emi*^ 
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nent  members  of  the  order  arose,  and  endeavoured 
to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  purity.  While  each 
added  some  new  statute  or  custom  to  the  original 
rule,  each  became  the  founder  of  a  congregation 
or  secondary  order,  adhering,  in  essentials,  to  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  but  differing  from  it  in  par- 
ticular observances.  Such  were  the  Carthusians, 
Celestines  and  Premonstratenses.  In  every  age 
and  country,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  religion :  few  nations  can 
read  the  history  of  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  diem,  without  being  sensible  o(  their 
obligations  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict :  their 
b^efits  to  literature  have  been  equally  great:  the 
shelves  of  libraries,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  groan  under  the  weight  of  Benedictine 
folios. 

2.  The  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  derive 
their  origin  from  certain  respectable  ecclesiastics, 
who,  in  tiie  eighth  century,  formed  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  middle  order,  between  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy.  They  adopted  so  much  of  the 
nionastic  discipline,  .as  to  have,  in  common,  the 
church,  and  the  table,  and  to  assemble '  at  stated 
hours -for  the  divine  service:  but  they  made  no 
vows ;  and  often  discharged  the  functions  of  the 
ministry  in  public  churches,  committed  to  their 
care.  Thus,  they  rendered  essential  service  to 
religion.  By  degrees,  they  too  degenerated :  but, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  considerable  reformation 
was  introduced  among  themj  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Nicholas  the  second.    Some,  carrying  the 
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reformation  further,  renounced  their  worldly  po0* 
sessions,  and  all  private  property ;  and  liv^  in  a 
manner,  resembling  the  austerity  and  discipline 
of  a  monastic  life.  This  gave  rise  to  the  disttnc- 
ticm  between  the  secular  and  regular  canons. 

3.  For  many  centuries,  the  Benedictines,  the 
congregations  which  emanated  from  them,  and 
the  canons  of  St  Augustine,  constituted  the  only 
monastic  orders  of  the  west.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  tiie  Mendicant  orders  arose.  These  were 
the  Franeiscan  and  Dominican  friars,  the  Carme- 
lites and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  FraimscanfHars  were  founded  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  of  Assisium,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria :  they  were  divided  into  Con- 
ventuals, who  admitted  some  mitigations  into  their 
practice  of  the  rule ;  and  Observantines,  who  pro* 
fessed  a  stricter  observance  of  it. 

The  Dominican  friars  were  founded  by  St.  Do^ 
minic.  He  adopted  the  rule  of  St  Francis  for  the 
groundwork  of  his  institute,  but  introduced  into  it 
so  many  alterations,  as  made  it,  almost,  a  new  order. 

The  Carmelites  professed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  hermits,  who,  from  the  time  of  ESias  to  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  and  thence,  by  a 
regular  succession,  till  the  irruptions  of  the  Sara- 
cens, inhabited  Mount  CarmeL 

The  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  derived  their  in>- 
stitute  from  a  bull  of  Alexander  the  fourth.  Tbis 
ponti£P  collected  sevenJ  hermits  into  one  order,  to 
whiph  he  gave  Ai^  appellation,  and  prescribed  a 
Tul^  fe^  tlieiir  government 
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At  first,  those  orders  only  were  considered  to  be 
mendicant,  which  had  no  fixed  income,  but  derived 
their  whole  subsistence  fit>m  casual  and  uncertain 
bounty.  Experience  soon  discovered,  that  many 
spiritual  as  well  as  many  temporal  evils  attend 
mendicity.  In  consequence  of  it,  some  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan establishments,  and  almost  all  the  establish-' 
ments  of  the  three  other  orders,  began  to  acquire 
permanent  property.  This,  the  church,  first  per* 
mitted,  and  afterwards  countenanced.  The  coun- 
cil of  Trent  confined  mendicity  to  the  Observantine 
friars. 

4.  It  remains  to  add,  that  convents  of  Num  were 
founded,  whose  institutes  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  religious  orders  and  congregations,  which 
have  be^n  noticed, — with  some  f^lso  of  their  prin- 
cipal refonns, 

5.  The  only  military  order  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  reformatiotn,  was  that  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.     It  was  divided  into  three  classes  ;<— 
the  noUea,  who  followed  the  pcofessian  of  arms, 
for  the  defence  of  the  &ith  against  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  and  for  the  protectian  of  pUgrima; — the 
ecclesiastics,  who  exercised  their  religious  func- 
tiana  for  the  benefit  of  the  order  ;^-and  the  lay- 
farotkers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
lulgrims,  and  of  the  sick.     Their  first  establisl^- 
mesA  was  at  Jeiusalem :  afiker  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land^  they  aaccessively  retired  to  Cjrprus,   to 
Rhpdea,  and  to  Malta,,  ium  the  last  of  whid» 
places  they  received  the  appellotioa  of  Knights  of 
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Malta.  They  had  ample  possessions  in  almost  eveiy 
state  of  Europe. 

The  Knights  Templars  once  flourished  in  Eng- 
land ; — and  were  instituted  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^ — ^which  long 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  under 
Henry  the  eighth. — Some  account  of  their  suppres* 
sion  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thia* 
work, 

XVI.  2. 
Adoantages  derived  from  the  Religious  Orders, 

The  language,  which  is  employed,  in  describing 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  regular  clergy, 
is  generally  such,  as  might  induce  a  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  Uiey  were  altogether  useless,  and  a  heavy 
burthen  on  the  public :  but  the  case  was  far  other- 
wise. 

•  1.  To  every  public  imposition  of  the  state,  both 

the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy  contributed, .  at 

least  their  proportionate  share ;  while,  in  addition 

to  these,  some  subsidies,  not  required  from  die 

laity,  were  often,  under  the  name  of  benevolences, 

exacted  from  them.     Most  of  their  lands  were 

held  by  the  tenure  of  knight  s  service ;  and  were, 

therefore,  liable  to  pecuniary  contributions,  for  the 

ransom  of  the  lord,  for  making  his  eldest  son  a 

knight,  and  for  portioning  his  daughters ;  they  were 

also  generally  liable  to  the  obligation  of  finding  a 

certain  number  of  sdidiers,  to  serve  in  the  field,  at 

the  charge  of  the  monastery. 
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2.  The  individuals,  again,  from  whose  benevo- 
lence they  had  acquired  their  possessions,  and  the 
heirs  of  those  individuals,  received  back  from  them 
some  return  of  that  bounty.  They  had  the  benefit 
of  corodies,  or  the  privilege  of  quartering  a  certain 
number  of  poor  servants,  on  the  religious  houses, 
which  they  had  founded :  or,  in  later  times,  of 
claiming  from  them  annual  pensions  for  their  ser- 
vants, as  commutations  for  their  corodies. 

3.  The  public  was  essentially  benefited  by  their 
duty  of  hospitality.  This,  obliged  the  monasteries 
to  receive  and  entertain  their  benefactors,  and  their 
heirs,  and  all  their  followers ;  so  that,  to  use 
Collier's  expression*,  "  the  monasteries  were  like 
**  houses  of  public  entertainment,  for  the  gentry 
"  that  travelled."  In  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  practice  of  this  hospitality  appears  in  the  light 
of  a  festivity ;  but,  in  the  times,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  it  was  always  considered,  as  a  serious 
dutjT,  imposing,  more  than  is  now  imagined,  a  very 

4ieavy  and  a  very  unpleasing  obligation. 
'     4.  We  must  add,  that  the  convents  maintained 
the  poor;  there  being,  in  these  times,  no  national 
provision  for  them. 

On  such  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  form  even 
a  plausible  calculation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a 
considerable  proportion, — (can  it  be  exaggeration 
to  say  one  third  ?) — of  monastic  property,  returned, 
in  the  way-  of  direct  payment  or  expenditure,  to 
the  public,  or  to;  the  representatives  of  their  bene- 
factors. 

*  Eccl.  HiBt.  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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5.  That,  ID  those  times,  the  monasteries  were 
the  best  schools  of  education,  is  a  point,  now  uni- 
Tersally  admitted.  History  scarcely  notices  a 
person  of  either  sex,  without  mentioning,  at  the 
same  time,  the  monastery  in  which  that  individual 
was  educated.  Neither  was  this  education  con* 
fined  to  the  nobles,  or  to  the  wealthy.  The  chil- 
dren of  their  tenants,  and  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor,  were  there  instructed  in  religion  and  morality- 
A  school  was  as  regular  an  appendage  to  a  monas- 
tery, as  a  chapel. 

But  what  was  the  religion,  what  the  morality, 
that  was  taught  in  them  ? 

If  we  credit  doctor  Robertson  *,  "  Instead  of 
"  aspiring  to  sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can 
^'  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of 
*^  order  and  excellence,  they  imagined,  that  they 
**  satisfied  every  obligation  of  duty,  by  a  scrupulous 
'^  observance  of  external  ceremonies.  Religion, 
^  according  to  their  conception  of  it,  comprehended 
'^  nothing  else ;  and  the  rites,  by  which  ikey  per^ 
'^  suaded  themselves,  that  they  could  gain  the 
'^  favour  of  heaven,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might 
''  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  ideas  of  the 
'^  ages,  which  devised  and  introduced  them.  They 
"  were  either  so  unmeaning,  as  to  be  ahogether 
•*  unworthy  of  Ae  Being  to  whose  honour  they 
^  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd,  as  to  be  a  dis- 
^  grace  to  reason  and  humanity.  AH  the  religious 
^  maxims  and  practices  of  the  dark  ages,"  continues 

*  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  vol.  i.  p,  19,  note  1,  quarto 
edition* 
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the  royal  historiographer,  in  a  note  to  this  passage^ 
"  are  a  proof  of  this.     I  shall  produce  one  remark- 
"  able  testimony,  in  confirmation  of  it,  from  an    . 
"  author  canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  St.  Eloy 
"  or   Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon,   in  the   seventh 
"  century  : — *  He  is  a  good  christian,  who  comes 
'^  frequently  to  church  ;  who  presents  the  oblation, 
"  which  is  offered  to  God,  upon  the  altar;  who 
^^  doth  not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 
''  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of  them  to  God ; 
^'  wbo,  when  the  holy  festivals  shall  approach,  lives 
"  chastely,  even  with  his  own  wife,  during  several 
'*'  days,  that,  with  a  safe  conscience,  he  may  draw 
"  near  to  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who,  in  the  last 
^*  place,  can  repeat  the  dreed  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 
"  Redeem  then  your  souls  from  destruction,  while 
"  you  have  the  means  in  your  power ;  oflfer  pre- 
"  seats  and  tithes,  to  churchmen ;  come  more  fire- 
"  quently  to  church ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage 
^^  of  the  saints,  for,  if  you  observe  these  things,  you 
^*  may  come  with  security,  in  the  day,  to  the  tri- 
'^  bunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  give  to  us, 
"  O  Lord !  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.* "  Dacherii 
Spicilegiiun  veter.  Script,  v.  ii.  p.  94.  "  The  learned 
^^  and  judicious  translator  of  doctor  Mosheim's 
"  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  one  of  whose  ad- 
**  ditional  notes  I  have  borrowed  this  passage, 
"  subjoins  a  very  proper  reflection:  ^  We  see  here 
'*  a  large  and  ample  description  of  a  good  chris- 
^^  tian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the 
^'^  love  of  God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience 
"  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  charity 
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"  towards  men.' "     Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  v.  i, 

p.  324- 

A  charge,  expressed  in  more  direct  or  stronger 
terms,  against  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  for 
teaching  a  false  and  depraved  system  of  morality, 
cannot  be  imagined.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
surprise  of  the  reader,  when,  from  the  perusal  of 
the  following  passage,  in  Mr.  Lingard's  learned  and 
elegant  "Antiquities  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Church*,*' 
he  finds  the  whole  to  be  an  absolute  misrepresen- 
tion?  "  From  that  period,"  says  Mr.  Lingard,-^ 
referring  to  the  publication  of  doctor  Robertson's 
History, — "  this  citation  from  the  writings  of 
"  St  Eloy,  or  St.  Eligius,  has  held  a  very  distin- 
"  guished  place,  in  every  invective  which  has  been 
"  published  against  the  clergy  of  former  ages :  and 
"  the  definition  of  the  good  christian  has  been  re*- 
"  echoed  a  thousand  times  by  the  credulity  of 
"  writers  and  their  readers.  May  I  hope  to  escape 
"  the  imputation  of  scepticism  when  I  own,  that  I 
"  have  always  been  inclined  to  mistrust  this  host 
"  of  witnesses,  and  their  quotations  ?  I,  at  last,  re- 
"  solved  to  consultthe  original  document ;  nor  were 
"  my  expectations  disappointed.  I  discovered,  that 
"  the  bishop  of  Noyon  had  been  foully  calumniated ; 
"  and  that,  instead  of  his  real  doctrine,  a  garbled 
"  extract  had  been  presented  to  the  public.  That  the 
"  good  christian  should  pay  the  dues  of  the  church, 
"  he  indeed  requires :  but,  he  also  requires,  that 
"  he  should  cultivate  peace  among  his  neighbours ; 
"  forgive  his  enemies ;  love  all  mankind  as  himself; 
•  p.  91,  note  6. 
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**  observe  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue ;  and  faith- 
"  folly  comply  witfi  the  engagements,  which  he 
"  contracted  at  his  baptism." 

We  insert  the  text  of  the  bishop  in  anote*>;  the 
following  is  Mr. Lingard's  translation  of  it:  "It 
"  does  not,  therefore,  most  dear  christians,  suffice 
"  to  you,  thatyouhave  received  the  christian  name, 
"  unless  you  do  christian  works.  For,  to  him,  it 
"  avails  to  be  called  a  christian,  who  always  keeps 
"  in  his  mind  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  and  folfils 
"  them  by  his  works.  Such  is  he,  who  does  not 
'^  steal;  who  does  not  bear  false  witness;  who  does 
**  not  lie  or  forswear ;  who  does  not  commit  adul-^ 
"  tery ;  who  hateth  no  one,  but  loveth  all,  as  him- 
"  self;  who  does  not  return  evil  to  his  enemies,  but 
"  rather  prayeth  for  them ;  who  does  not  raise  quar- 
"  rels,  but  recalls  quarrellers  to  peace.  On  account 
"  ofits  similarity,"  continues  Mr.Lingard,  "  I  shall 
'^  subjoin  another  description  of  the  good  christian 
"  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  prelate,  Wulstan,  arch- 
"  bbhop  of  York  : — "  Let  us  always  profess  one 
"  true  faith ;  and  love  God  with  all  our  mind  and 
"  might ;  and  carefully  keep  all  his  commandments, 

*  ^  Non  ergo  vobis  sufficit,  charissimi,  quod  chrisUanum 
**  nomen  accepktis,  si  opera  Christiana  non  facitis.  lUi  enim 
^  prodest,  quod  christianus  vocatur,  qui  semper  Christi  pre- 
^  eepta  mente  retinet,  et  opere  perficit:  qui  furtum,  scilicet, 
"  non  ftcit;  qui  falsum  testimonium  non  djcit;  qui  nee  men- 
*' titmr,.,nec  pqerat;  qui  adulterium  non  committit;  qui 
^'  nullum  hominem  odit;  sed  omnes,  sicut  semetipsum,  diligit ; 
"  qui  inimicis  suis  malum  non  reddit;  sed  magis  pro  ipsis  orat ; 
*^  qui  lites  non  ccmcitat,  sed  discordes  ad  concordiam  revocat, 
'*  &c."  Dach.  Spidl.  tom.  v.  p.  S13.  i 
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^'  and  give  to  God  that  part,  (of  our  substance), 
"  which,  by  his  grace,  we  are  able  to  give ;  and 
*^  earnestly  avoid  all  evil ;  and  act  righteously  to 
"  all  others,  as  we  wish  others  to  behave  to  us. 
*^  He  is  a  good  christian  who  observeth  this*.** 

Such  was  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  monasteries. 
May  it  not  be  confidently  asked,  whether  it  be  not 
the  morality  of  the  gospel?  whether  any  purer 
lessons  of  morality  can  be  cited?  and  whether,  the 
institutions,  which  taught  it, — and  without  which  it 
might  not  have  been  taught, — ^were  not,  with  all 
.the  imperfections,  JHstly,  or  unjustly  imputed  to 
them,  eminently  useful  to  the  community  ? 

6.  It  may,  moreover,  be  confidenlly  asserted,  that 
agriculture  has  not  had  better  firiends  than  the 
monks.  To  the  truth  of  this  assertion  our  own 
country  bears  the  most  ample  testimony.  That  the 
monks  were  most  indulgent  landlords,  that  their 
tenants  prospered  under  them,  and  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  them,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
which  was  known  at  that  time, — is  admitted.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  lands,  bestowed  upon  them,  were 
the  refuse  of  the  soil,  when  they  received  them :  it 
was  by  the  unceasing  and  regular  toil  of  centuries, 
that  they  brought  them  to  the  state,  in  which  they 
lyere  found  at  the  dissolution.  No  one  can  turfl 
over  the  pages  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  or  History 
of  Einbankment,  without  being  sensible  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  labours,  in  gaining  land  from  the  sea ; 

*  Seraio  Lijpi  episc.  ap,  Whel.  p.  487. 
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and  in  tendering  the  fen,  the  morassyanddie  marshy 
both  profitable  and  habitable. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  pious  inmates  of  a  monas- 
tery, regularly  spent  almost  the  whole  of  their  in- 
come in  its  neighbourhood.  This  attracted  the 
labourer,  the  artisan,  and  the  manufacturer/  It 
seldom  happened  that  a  village  did  not  rise,  or  that 
avillage  did  not  become  a  town,  in  anyplace  where 
a  convent  flourished.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  fifth  heard  of  the  fate  of  Ihe 
English  abbies,  and  of  the  channels  into  which  theit 
revenue  was  turned,  he  exclaimed, — "  Noi?^  has 
"  Henry  killed  the  hens  that  laid  golden  eggs*." 

7.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeal,  what  has  been,  said 
in  a  former  page,  respecting  their  encouragement 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  other  arts.  No 
intelligent  eje  can  survey  any  one  of  the  many 
cathedral  churches^  which  still  omamentthis  island, 
without  being  struck  with  the  skill,  which  was  re- 
quired to  raise  it,  or  feeling  how  greatly  its  erec- 
tion must  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
art  and  scietice ;  how  many  poor  it  must  have 
clothed  and  fed ;  how  much  labour  it  employed, 
how  much  talent  it  called  into  action,  and  how 
greatly  all  this  must  have  tended  to  humanize  the 
boisterous  spirit  of  the  times,  to  dispel  ignoran(}0, 
and  to  introduce  the  arts,  thd  habits,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine an  institution,  which  the  spirit  of  the  timeSf 
Would  have  endured,  that  was  likely  to  promote, 

♦  Collier's  Ecc.  Hist,  ▼oi.  if.  p.  .176. 
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in  a  greater  degree,  peaceful  and  useful  occupa-  * 
tions, — ^the  great  desideratum  of  the  middle  ages.  . 
Permit  the  writer  to  add : — For  several  years, 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  this  country  have  employed 
their  talents  on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 
Their  grand  discovery  appears  to  be,  that  nothing 
contributes  so  greatly  to  the  wealth,  or  strength  of 
the  nation,  as  the  celibacy  of  those,  who  have  not 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  offspring  of  their; 
marriages.     Now,  of  such  persons,  monasteries 
^^e, — and  of  such  they  are  still, — principally  com- 
posed.  Therefore,  if  ihe  above  axiom  be  founded 
in  truth,  and, 

.....----  Hoc  Janut  Bummiu  ab  imo 
Perdooet,  haec  recmunt  juveaes  dictata,  senesque, 

HOR. 

it  never  can  apply  so  well,  as  in  times  when,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  was  so  little  employment 
for  industry,  and  consequently,  when  there  existed 
so  few  ways,  by  which  a  poor  man  could  provide, 
for  his  family. 

8.  All  candid  writers  acknowledge  that  learning 
was  cultivated  in  the  monasteries,— and  this  every 
one  must  own,  who  has  perused  with  attention  and 
impartiality,  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Lingard's 
Antiquities  of  the  Saxon  Church ; — or  even  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  doctor  Henry's 
learned  History  of  Britain.  "  A  library,"  says  ihe. 
last  of  these  writers,  "  was  then  esteemed  so  essen- 
"  tial  to  a  monastery,  that  it  became  a  proverb,— ra 
"  convent  without  a  library  is  like  a  castle  without 
^^  an  armoury.    Some  of  these  monastic  libraries 
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f  were  very  valuable.  Though  the  abbey  of  Croy- 
^  land  was  burned  only  twenty  years  after  the  con- 
^'  quest,  its  library  then  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
"  volumes, ofwhichthreehundredwerevery  large." 
»  "  I  am  sensible,"  says  Gerardus  Tychsen,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  oriental  literature,  in  the 
united  imiversities  of  Butzow  and  Rostock,  in  his 
Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebrffiorum  Veteris 
Testamenti   MSS.    Rostochii,— that,   "  it  is  the 
*^  general  opinion,  that  the  study  of  the  fine  arts 
'^  was  buried  during  the  middle  ages.     It  is,  how- 
''  ever,  certain,  that,  while  literature  was  crushed 
'^  every  where  else,  she  found  a  refuge  in  monas- 
"  terics." — "There  was  not  one  religious  person  at 
^i  Woolstrope,"  says  Strype*,  "but  that  he  could, 
"  and  did,  use,  either  embrothering,  writing  books 
"  with  very  fair.hand,  making  their  own  garments, 
"  carving,  painting,  or  graffing."    "  There  was," 
says  doctor  Henry,  "  in  every  monastery,  a  room 
^^  cslled  the  scriptorium,  or  writing  chamber;  in 
^i  which  several  of  the  younger  monks  were  con- 
^fstantly  employed  in  transcribii^  books,  aiid  to 
^^  which,  in   some  monasteries,  considenible'  re- 
^  venues  were  appropriated. — ^Where  there  were 
"  no  fixed  revenues  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
"  procuring  books  for  this  library,  the  abbot  com-  * 
"  moD^y  imposed  an  annual  tax  o]i;i  every  member 
"  of  the  community,  for  that  purpose.    The  monks 
^i  of  some  monasteries,  in  this  period,  w^re  bitterly 
'^reproached  for  the  extravs^ant  sums  they  ex- 
"  pended  on  their  libraries."   The  transcription  of 
*  Ecclei.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  255- 
VOL.  I.  O 
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useful  works  was  Always  cpnsidered  by  th^  HSOnks 
to  be  an  useful  and  meritorious  employmeat  <<To 
<'  trtaiscribe  works,"  says  the  pious  Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis,  "which  Jesus  Christ  loves, hy  which  the  kuow- 
"  ledge  of  him  is  difiused,  his  precepts  taught,  and 
*<  die  practice  of  them  inculcated,  is  a  most  usefid 
"  employment.  If  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward* 
"  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  his  thirsty 
««  neighbour,  whbt  will  not  be  the  reward  of  those, 
*<  who,  by  putting  good  works  into  the  hands  of 
*'  their  neighbours,  open  to  them  the  fountains  of 
**  etaenal  life  ?  Blessed  be  the  hand  of  such  tan-? 
'*  acribers  t  WhichsOf  the  writings  of  our  ancestors 
**  would  now  be  remembered,  if  there  had  been  ao 
<«  pious  hand t0trBXiscribe them  Tr^Itmaybeadded, 
that  Thomas  k  ^tis^is  was  himself  an  ei^celhmt 
oqpyist :  some  of  his  transcriptions, — amcmg  them 
a  Ijalin  bible  in  four  large  volumes, — still  remain, 
and  show  his  eminence  in  caligraphy. 

Tp  proceed, — For  almost  all  that  has  been  pre- 
aenred  to  ua  of  the  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
lor  all  titti  we  know  of  the  languages  of  those 
imraluable  writers,  for  all  the  principal  moan* 
mcnts  of  our  holy  religion,  even  for  the  sacred 
wsitings  themselvMi,  which  eontain  the  word  of 
God,  as  well  as  for  the  traditions  of  tihe  wise  aijfd 
good,  respecting  it, — ^for  all  these  benefits  and 
blessings,  we  aie  almost  wholly  indebted,  under 
Bcmridence,  to  £he  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 
Tkeir  merit  was  Iheir  own :  all  the  ignorance,  all 
die  bad  faste,  which  are  justly  impulaUe  to  thefi, 
were  owing  to  the  general  mm  and  devastation 


^PC<»«a»^  bf  the  inroftdU  mi  ccmquests  of  ths 
barbaiwis,  and  the  unceMmg  wars  of  the  baroM. 
But  justice,  surely,  claims  our  gratitude  to  those 
venerable  communities,  who  strove  against  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  and  presenred  for  us  all 
ib^  precious  remains  of  sacred  or  pro&ne  an- 
Hqui^,  that  have  reached  us ;  all  that  we  know  of 
QUr  own  history,  and  almost  all  the  historical  rcr 
ecffdfi  that  we  possess. 

9.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  deny  due  praiafe 
to  the  biblical  exertions  of  modem  times  :~but 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  holy  inmates 
of  monasteries   were    thfc  principal  instruments 
employed  by  divine  Providence  in  preserving  the 
sacred  volumes  which  compose  the  bible.    We 
have  Bxe  names  of  seven  English  monks,   who 
translated  the  scriptures,  of  some  parts  pf  them, 
into  the  Ei^lish  language.     The  venerable  Bede 
expired  while  he  was  dictating  a  translation  of 
the  go^d  of  St  Jo}m. — It  has  been  invidiously 
ebserved,  that,  in  ihtBe  times,  copies  of  die  bible 
Bfsare  few :  perhaps  tiie  scarcity  has  been  exagge^ 
voted ;  but,  that  there  should  have  been  a  scarcity, 
is  oot  surprising.    (Copies  were  liien  only  procuifed 
by  the  slow  latbomr  of  transcription;  dieywereno^ 
as  aow,  instantaneously  multiplied  by  the  simul- 
taneous operations  of  innumerabLe  presses.     The , 
transcription  of  a  whole  bible  must  have  employed 
several  months ;  and  would,  it  is  supposed,  have 
eMt  upwajrds  of  fi%  pounds.    Taking  this  into 
ac^oQi^t,  and  considering  how  few  among  the  laity, 
^fetkitk  t^e  higher  ranks  of  life,  could  then  read; 
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considering  also  the  destruction  of  monuments  of 
antiquity  at  the  time  of  the  refonnation,  we  shall 
rather  be  surprised  at  the  number,  than  scandalised 
at  the  scarcity  of  the  ascertained  manuscripts  of 
the  sacred  volume.    - 

Such,  then,  were  the  advantages,  derived  by 
the  public,  and  by  individuals,  from  monastic 
establishments.  "  The  world,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  the  mondi  of  December 
1811,  speaking  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  "has 
•*  never  been  so  deeply  indebted  to  any  other  body 
^^  of  men  as  to  this  illustrious  order ;  but  historians, 
<*  when  relating  the  evil,  of  which  they  were  the 
**  occasion,  have  too  frequently  forgotten  the  good 
•''  which  they  produced.  Even  the  commonest 
"  readers  are  familiar  with  the  arch  miracle* 
"  monger,  St  Dunstan,  while  the  most  learned  of 
'^  our  countrymen  scarcely  remember  the  names 
'^  of  those  admirable  men,  who  went  forth  from 
'^  England,  and  became  the  apostles  of  the  north. 
''  Tinian,  and  Juan  Fernandez  are  not  more  beauti- 
^^  fill  spots  on  the  ocean,  than  Malmesbuiy,  and 
V  Lindisfame,  and  Jarrow,  in  the  ages  of  our 
''  heptarchy.  A  communis  of  pious  men,  devoted 
"  to  literature,  and  to  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to 
^^  religion,  seems,  in  those  ages,  like  a  green  oai^is 
*'  amid  the  desert.  Like  stars  in  a  moonless  night, 
"  they  shine  upon  us,  with  a  tranquil  ray.  If  ever 
"  there  was  a  man,  who  could  truly  be  called 
"  venerable,  it  is  he,  to  whom  that  appellation  is 
"  constantlyaffixed — Bede, — whoselife  was  passed 
"  in  instructing  his  own  generation,  and  preparing 
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*^  records  for  posterity.  In  those  days,  the  church 
**  offered  the  only  asylum  from  the  eVils,  to  which 
^^  ^very  coimtry  was  exposed ;  amidst  continual 
**  .wars,  the  church  enjoyed  peace :  it  was  regarded 
^'  as  a  sacred  realm,  by  men,  who,  though  they 
*^  hated  each  other,  believed  and  feared  the  same 
"  God.  Abused,  as  it  was,  by  the  worldly-minded 
"  and  ambitious,  and  disgraced  by  the  artifices  of 
^^  the  designing,  and  the  follies  of  the  fanatic,  it 
'^  afforded  a  shelter  to  those,  who  were  better  than 
"  the  world,  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in  their 
^^age;  the  wise,  as  well  as  the  timid  and  the 
^'  gentle,  fled  to  this  Goshen  of  God,  which  enjoyed 
'^  its  own  light  and  calm,  amid  darkness  and 
"  storms.'' — This  just  and  generous  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  respect,  should  be  inscribed  on  every 
ruin,  which  still  exists,  of  these  venerable  esta* 
blishments. 


CHAP.   XVIL 


THE    DISSOLUTION    OF    MONASTERIES. 
1540. 

Two  events,  I.  The  suppression  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  Templars :  II.  And  the  suppressloaof 
the  Alien  Priories,  preceded,  and  in  some  measure 
prepared  the  public  mind  in  England  for  the  gene- 
ral dissolution  of  all  the  monasteries  within  the 
realm  Succinct  historieal  minutes  ci  each  of  these 
events,  may,  therefore,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader-. 
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An  acooimt  will  follow,  IIL  Of  the  license  gtaoled 
by  die  pope  to  cardinal  Wokey,  to  dissolve  scdne 
of  dM  smaller  Bonasteries :  IV .  Of  ihe  dissOintion 
ii  the  remaining  smaller  monasteries :  V.  and  of 
the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  greater. 

XVII.  1. 
ne  Suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Kfdghis  T&nptars. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  thatthe  Knights  Templar^ 
were  obe  of  the  military  orders,  established  in  the 
church,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  in  the  east, 
against  the  Saraceiis,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land»  They 
took  their  name  from  a  monastery  in  Jerusalem, 
given  to  them  by  Baldwin,  the  seomd  king  in  that 
city,  after  its  conquest,  in  the  first  crusade.  The 
orderwas  founded  in  1118:  as  we  have  said  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  it  was  divided  into  three  classes, 
to  the  nobles  was  assigned  the  profession  of  arms, 
for  the  purposes  just  expressed ;  the  ecclesiastics 
were  appointed  to  exercise  their  religious  functions, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  order ;  the  lay-brothers  had 
the  care  of  the  pilgrims  and  sick.  For  several 
years^  the  members  of  the  order  were  distinguished 
equally  for  their  piety  and  valour.  St.  Bernard 
eottpMed  a  panegyric  on  them ;  in  whieh  language 
seema  to  sink  under  him  while  he  cdebrates  their 
virtues :  but  insensibly  their  fervour  decayed,  and 
hilury  found  its  way  among  tiikem.  Thid  led  to  the 
dissolution  df  the  «rder.    The  best  vi6tr  of  it  hA 
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^ven  in  a  recent  work  of  M.  Renouard  *.  Hemdceil 
it  higUy  probable,  not  only,  that  some  laxity  of 
morals  prevailed  in  flie  order,  bnt  that  thfere  were 
also  some  associations  in  it,  among  ^bich  the  dis- 
belief of  Christianity  was  avowed  lliid  etj^i'^ssed 
by  grotesque  and  obscene  rites :  bnt  he  eqiialljr 
shows,  that  neither  this  infidelity,  nor  these  infidel 
practices,  were  general ;  and  that  the  ci'edit  of  the 
charges,  brought  against  the  order,  is  fimd^mentally 
shaken  by  the  very  means,  which  were  used  to 
prove  its  guilt. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October  1 307,  the  grand  master, 
and  every  Knight  Templar,  in  France,  were  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  put  in  irons.  A  bare  sustenance 
kas  allowed  them;  they  Ivere  tefiised  counsel; 
me  visit  of  ttieii-  friends  was  interdicted.  Life, 
liberty,  and  rei*ratd  were  offered  to  thdse,  whose 
confession^  wbtild  chfarge  the  oider  with  guilt; 
aiid,  as  aii  inducement  tb  such  tionfessionis,  a  fotged 
bhe,  by  the  gt^d  master,  of  it^  geherU  criminality, 
wks  produccia. 

The  individuals  who  denied  the  charge,  ^efe 
dfelivered  b  the  most  hoirid  torturei.  The  most 
common  of  these  wai^  thte  tortul^e  6f  this  pulley :  the 
haiids  of  the  sufferer  were  tied  behind  him ; 
enormous  weights  fixed  to  his  feet ;  and  the  cord, 
which  tied  his  hands,  was  brought  over  a  pulley. 
On  a  signal,  he  was  suddenly  drawn  up;  Aen, 

*  M^moires  HistoriquM  r^latifii  k  la  Condemnatioii  des 
Chendiera  du  Temple,  et  h  1' Abolition  de  leur  Ordre ;  par  M. 
Btomiard,  inembre  de  riostiitit  Inip^rild  M  trmc^i  a  de 
la  Ugion  d'Honneiir,  8to.  Paris,  1813* 
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suddenly  let  fall,  to  a  distance  of  some  feet  firom 
the  ground.  His  whole  frame  was  dislocated  by 
the  sudden  shock;  and,  in  this  state,  he  long  re- 
mained suspended.  The  Jire^  was  a  still  more 
severe  infliction  :  the  sufferer  was  made  to  lie  on 
his  back^  with  his  body  fastened  to  the  ground ; 
then,  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  anointed  with  an 
unctuous  matter,  and  exposed  to  the  fire :  the  feet 
of  others  were  inserted  in  an  iron  shoty  which  was 
gradually  compressed,  until  every  bone  was  broken  : 
the  legs  of  others  were  screwed  into  iron  boots JUled 
with  qukk  lime.  That  such  proceedings  should 
produce  several  confessions  of  guilt  cannot  excite 
surprise. 

In  other  kingdoms,  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  order,  but  were  conducted  with  much 
greater  form,  and  with  more  humanity :  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  these,  the  knights  were  either 
honourably  acquitted^  or  only  partially  con- 
demned*. This  circumstance  detracts  also  from 
the  authority  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  tri- 
bunals. 

At  the  earnest  instance  of  the  French  monarch, 
pope  Clement  the  fifth  caused  a  general  council  to 
be  assembled  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphin^,  and  the 
knights  were  solemnly  cited  to  it  to  defend  the 
order.  Nine  appeared,  and  were  inmiediately 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons  :  at  thk 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
expressed  great  indignation. 

*  The  wholp  process  against  the  English  Knights  Templmi 
is  inserted  in  Wilkins,  Concil.  rol.  ii.  p.  329, 406. 
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It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  order  was  abo- 
lished by  the  council ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Tk^ 
pope  assembled  the  cardinals,  and  several  prelates, 
in  a  secret  consistory ;  and  there,  abolished  the 
order  by  his  own  authority.  At  the  second  sessions 
of  the  council  he  published  the  decree  of  abolition : 
the  members  present  heard  it,  (it  cannot  be  said 
they  accepted  it),  in  solemn  silence.  Four  days 
afterwards,  the  pope,  in  his  bully  Considerantes 
A^dum,  announced  that  the  charges  against  the 
order  were  sufficiently  proved,  to  render  them 
strongly  suspected;  but,  not  sufficiently  proved, 
to  authorise  a  judicial  sentence.  For  this  reason, 
he  professed  to  have  abstained  from  a  definitive 
sentence,  and  only  passed  a  provisional  condem- 
nation. It  is  observable,  that  Clement  the  four- 
teenth, in  his  bull  for  suppressing  the  wder  of  the 
Jesuits,  adverts  to  this  circumstance,  and  expressly 
says,  that  *^  the  general  council  of  Vlenne,  to 
*^  whose  examination  the  pope  had  committed  the 
^^  business,  advised  him  to  adopt  this  provisional 
"  mode  of  proceeding." 

Combining  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  acquit  the  Templars  of  the 
general  guilt  imputed  to  their  body :  if  some 
-members  were  chargeable  with  irreligion,  their 
number  was  not  great ;  if  some  irreligious  as- 
sociations were  formed,  these  must  have  been 
exceedingly  few, — and  seem  to  have  been  merely 
meetings  of  sensuality :  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that 
tiofking  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  of 
atheism  entered  into  them* 
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The  ladt  act  of  the  tn^dy  was  the  burning 
of  the  grand  jnaster,  Jacques  de  Molay^  He 
Was  bf  an  illuMrious  hotlse  of  Burgundy,  and,  at 
the  time,  when  fhe  storm  biurst  on  the  order,  wtiA 
tlltTjritig  Oti,  With  great  valour,  a  war,  in  the  islaoid 
bf  Cyprus,  against  the  Turkb.  By  the  command 
bf  the  pope,  he  quitted  it,  and,  attended  by  sixty  of 
his  knights,  all  of  hobl^  birth,  repaired  to  Paris ; 
immediately  oil  their  arriTal,  th^y  were  Cast  into 
prison.  The  grand  inaster  was  cruelly  tortured : 
Subdued  by  the  viblence  of  tiie  torments,  he  con- 
fessed the  general  guilt  of  the  order.  Hcf  was 
theti  reniandfed  to  prison,  and  continuisd  in  it 
during  six  yeai^.  On  the  l8ih  of  March  13I3, 
he  was  tomniohed,  with  three  thief  dignitaries  bf 
the  order,  before  the  ihtee  commissaries  bf  1h6 
eause,  and  required  to  acknowledge  his  gtiiH 
TtartiilKg  his  face  to  th«  asisdUibl^d  tbtdfltdde^  ^'  it  is 
''  mbW  just,"  he  silid  alotld,  ^*  thdt,  on  tBi»  horHWe 
^  dajr,  and  ih  m^  liist  inoittMtii  df  M^  lilS;  1 
^*  should  proclaiin  the  iniquity  bf  fklsehtK^d,  and 
'*  make  virtue  triumph.  I  therefbi^e  Acknowledge, 
^before  heavfeh  and  earth,  that  I  have  been  guilty 
*^  of  the  greatest  crime.  But,  it  was,  when  I  con- 
^*  fessed  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
'*  order.  I  now  attest  its  innocence :  the  love  of 
"  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  it  I  asserted  the 
^^  contrary,  merely  tb  suspend  the  excessive  tor- 
**  tiirfes  iMibtfed  oil  m^ ;  and  to  soften  the  hearts 
^*  of  those,  whb  inflicted  them.  I  din  aWarci  of  the 
'^  torthisnts,  which  hav^  been  inflicted  on  ihose, 

who  have  had  the  couMl^  ib  iettdci  thfeir  cott- 


er 
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*'  fessions :  but,  this  dreadfiil  spectacle  is  not  suf- 
^^  ficient  to  make  me  ccmfirm  a  first  lie  by  a  second : 
*^  rather  than  comply  with  so  infieimous  a  condi- 
"  tion,  I  reiioUnce  life." 

.  A  knight)  who  attefaded  hiin,  Biade  a  similar 
declaration.  A  council  of  state  was  immediately 
assembled  by  order  of  the  king  j  tr bo  condemiied 
both  to  perish  by  a  alow  fire.  They  were,  abcord- 
iagly,  fhstened  to  an  iron  stake ;  and  a  smsAl  &e 
was  lighted  under  them.  In  this  horrible  sitatttkm 
they  long  continuedy-^jnrotesting  their  innoeeflce 
to  ihelast. 

Some  readers  may,  p^haps,  acquit  the  Templars 
Wl|(dly  of  Hke  cha^s  imputcid  to  thielm.  This, 
perhaps,  is  going  too  far:  yet  it  should  dot  be 
fo^gotten^  that  the  eridence  against  them  arisw» 
altogether,  from  the  depositions  taken  before  oom- 
diiasioners  appointed  by  their  enemies,  and  ^- 
torted  from  the  witnesses  by  hop^,  liltisiidati(Mi, 
and  torture;  while  every  melhod  #as  used  to 
mislead  the  judgment,  inflame  the  imagination, 
and  rouse  the  passions  of  the  public  against  them. 
If,  from  such  materials,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, arguments,  so  powerfully  vindicating  their 
innocence,  have  been  collected,  how  would  the 
case  have  stood,  had  they  been  alloiired  to  inake 
tikeir  own  state^jaents,  urgfe  their  own  defence,  and 
expow,  ill  their  own  Mariner,  thfe  artifices  aiEtd 
crii^  of  dieir  adversaHtefa  ? 
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XVII.   2. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Alien  Priories. 

The  alien  priories  may  be  considered  as  fiUa* 
tions  from  the  foreign  abbies.  Some  depended 
entirely  upon  their  foreign  parents, — receiving 
from  them  their  priors,  and  remitting  to  them,  at! 
that  remained  of  their  income,  after  supplying  the 
necessary  wants  of  the  communi^.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  others  was  almost  nominal:  they 
elected  their  own  priors,  and  were  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  their  own  estates.  The  former  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  die  English 
government,  on  account  of  their  sending  out  of  the 
couiitry  a  large,  proportion  of  the  revenues.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  fifth,  when  he  was  at 
war  with  Fr^mce,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  all 
the  alien  pridries  were  suppressed,  and  their  estates 
vested  in  the  crown, 

XVII.  3. 

license  gratUed  by  the  Pope  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  dissolve 
several  of  the  smaller  Monasteries. 

To  the  attacks,  which  were  made  upon  monas- 
teries by  Henry  the  eighth,  Wolsey  preluded^  by 
ihe  license,  which,  in  1525,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope,  to  dissolve  several  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties. The  pope  had  attached  to  this  license  a  con- 
dition, that  no  monastery  should  be  dissolved  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  king  and  its 
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founders.  The  consent  of  the  king  was  readily 
obtained :  what  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
founders  or  their  representatives,  does  not  appear. 
The  suppressed  houses  and  their  possessions  be- 
came the  property  of  Henry :  he  conferred  them; 
by  new  grants,  on  the  cardinal;  who  annexed 
sonle  of  them  to  the  college  at  Oxford,  and  others, 
to  the  college  at  Ipswich,  which  he  had  founded.' 
The  former  is  called  Christ  Church ;  the  latter, 
immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  cardinal,  was 
neglected,  and  fell  to  ruin. 

XVII.  4. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  remaining  smaller  Monasteries* 

Henry  detennined  on  the  general  dissolution 
of  aU  the  monasteries  within  his  realm,  soon  after 
he  liad  assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  His  first  attack  was  levelled  at  the  smaller 
institutions,  or  those,  whose  yearly  income  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  With  this  view,  he 
appointed  Thomas  Cromwell, — (who  froma  yerj! 
low  situation,  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents  to 
die  rank  of  secretary  of  state)-T-to  be  hisvicar* 
general  and  vicegerent ;  with  authority  to  visit  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  communities,  within  his 
dominions,  to  rectify  and  correct  all  abuses,  and, 
generally  to  do  every  thing  that  the  king  could 
do,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Henry  also 
authorised  him  to  delegate  to  others,  any  portion  of 
the  authority  thus  conferred  upon  him.  Cromwell, 
accordingly,  signed  several  commissions,  autho- 
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riflkig  the  perMM  pame4  m  thetfi  to  yiAi  att 
churches,  monarteriet,  aiw}  priories,  4H>th  <^  maa 
af^  womep ;  end  to  inquire  iuto  the  oonduot  of 
arch^Mshops,  bishops,  and  other  dignities,  as  well 
a#  into  the  conduct  of  all  superiors  of  religious 
houses,  both  in  fpirituals  aod  tempofals,  with  di- 
rectipns  to  make  their  n^orts  to  him  on  all  these 
drcvunstances.  The  visitorsi — ^probably,  in  eon- 
formity  to  th^  injunctions  giyen  to  them  by  Crom- 
WfHf  abstained  from  interfering  with  the  secular 
clergy,  but  made  a  general  visitation  of  all  the 
houses  of  the  regulars.  With  some  exceptions, 
the  report  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  unfavour- 
able to  them.  The  smaller  monasteries  were  said 
to  be  the  most  irregular.  The  king,  already  deter- 
WOMfi  OB  their  destruction,  dissolved,  by  an  act 
qi  tJie  thirlf-aeventh  year  of  his  reign,  all  the 
hopses  of  aionks,  canons,  and  nuns,  which  had  not 
above  200^  yearly  revenue ;  and  which  did  not 
eontaianor^dian  twelve  members;  vesting,  at  the 
leme  time,  in  himself,  all  th^  real  and  peraonal 
piopertf.  The  number  of  houses  dissolved,  by 
dm  net;  was  three  hundred  apd  seventy-six.  Their 
wuial  revalue  was  computed  at  32,000/;  their 
fwsoiial  efl^dcts  at  100,000/. 

XVII.  6. 
J^  Dissolution  of  the  grmter  Monasteries. 

IfX  I537,lfe]uiigordemiavisiteliontobe«iid# 
of  ^mmaining  fir  greater  Immisiw.  T^cepgmlr 
sioneis  warse  dimoted  toinqaire  'wAf>  tJi^prM^iMib 
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h^  which  the  religious,  ^  it  was  alleged,  had  de^* 
ceiled  the  people,  and  aoimshed  superstition,  to 
onridi  themselves. 

Many  of  the  monks  were  so  much  alarmed,  that 
th^y  4iurrendered  their  houses  and  possessions  to 
the  lung,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  visitors. 
"  The  chief  employment  of  the  visitors,  in  this^  and 
"  the  two  following  years,"  says  doctor  Henry*, 
'^  seems  to  have  been  settling  the  surrenders  of  the 
'^  monasteries,  and  the  pensions  of  the  abbots^ 
**  priors,  and  mpnks ;  making  surveys  of  th^w 
"  estates ; — taking  possession  of  their  relics,  jewels, 
"  and  plate,  which,  in  some  houses,  wBfi  of  great 
^'  yalue :  selling  their  ^mature,  pulling  down  thei« 
^'  churches,  and  such  of  their  other  buildings,  as 
^\were  only  suited,  and  useful,  to  monastics ;  dis- 
^^  posing  of  their  bells,  lead,  and  other  materially 
^^  It  is  incredible  how  many  magnificent  churches, 
*^  cloisters,  libraries,  and  other  buildings,  which  had 
*^  bee9  erected  at  an  immense  expense  of  mon«|r 
^^  and  labour,  were  unroofed  and  ruined  in  th^  shfH^ 
V  9pace  of  three  or  four  years.  To  this  dread^ 
^*  havoc,  Henry  and  }us  courti^s  were  pn»iq)ted| 
^/  puiirdy  by  their  avarice^  and  pardy  to  prevent  di9 
"  re^e^t^bli^hment  of  mopasl^eries.  To  finii^  tU* 
^^  great  a^r,  a  parliament  was  called,  whicli  met 
'^  at  Westminster,  April  28,  in  the  year  I54ftf  On 
**  tiie  13th  of  May,  a  bill  was  brought  ififyy  the 
^  h(>i9m$  for  gfsviting  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
^  i9eo«Mpn,  all  the  houses,  lunds,  and  goods,  of  ajl 
^*1ikm  ibblify  imoriep,  nuni^eries»  chantries,  hos- 
of  Gieit  Britain,  fol.  ri.  p.  ^43- 
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^  pitals,  and  religious  houses,  that  hadbeenalready 
*  surrendered  or  suppressed,  or  that  should  there- 
"  after  be  surrendered  or  suppressed.  The  bill 
^  passed  both  houses,  with  much  less  opposition 
^  than  might  be  expected ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
*^  it,  adl  the  possessions  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
^  five  convents,  ninety  colleges,  two  thousand  three 
'.^  hundred  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free 
^  chapels,  and  of  one  hundred  and  ten  hospitals, 
**  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  yearly  rent  of 
^  their  lands  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
\*  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  jewels,  plate,  fur- 
<^  niture,  and  other  goods,  must  have  amounted  to 
^  a  prodigious  sum,  of  which  no  computation  can 
**  now  be  made." 

A  very  small  proportion  only  of  the  property  of 
the  convents  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
public.  The  whole  was  soon  distributed  by  the 
monarch,  with  inconsiderate  profiiseness,  among 
his  courtiers.  The  best  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary event,  which  has  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  is  given  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
He  sheds  a  generous  tear  over  the  sufierers ;  and, 
while  he  asserts  the  criminality  of  some  indi- 
viduals, and  the  disorders  of  some  houses,  he  ho- 
nourably and  successftilly  advocates  the  general 
integrity  of  the  body. 

«  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages^  ib€ 
report  of  the  commissioners  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
credit — We  have  seen,  how  litde  attention  to  truth, 
and  how  grosli  a  violation  of  justice,  were  shown,' 
even  in  the  proceedings  of  the  pariiament,  and  in 
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tbe  highest  courts  of  justice,  against  the  most  ex* 
alted  and  most  distinguished  personages,  whom  the 
king  wished .  to  oppress,  and  whom  all,  except  the 
king,  wished  to  save.  How  much  less,  then,  must 
naturally  have  been  the  attention  paid,  either  to 
truth  or  justice,  where  monks  and  nuns  were  to  be 
persecuted?  Where  obscure  individuals  were  ap^ 
pointed  to  report  upon  their  conduct;  where  the 
king  was  determinately  bent  upon  their  ruin;  where 
his  courtiers  were  indifferent  to  their  fate;  and 
where  plimder  of  them  was  the  general  aim  ;"r"the 
immediate  expectation  of  many^  and  the  sanguine 
hope  of  almost  all ! 

XVII.  6. 

The  Ijoss  which  Learning  sustained  by  the  Dissolution  of 
Monasteries. 

The  loss  which  learning  sustained  by  the  de- 
struction of  books  and  manuscripts,  was  great. 
Ba)e,  a  man  remarkably  hostile  to  the  romanr 
catholic  religion,  and  to  monastic  institutions,  says*, 
that  "  a  number  of  them,  which  purchased  these 
^'  superstitious  mscnsions,  reserved  of  those  library 
^'  books,  some,  to  forpi  their  jakes ;  some,  to  scour 
"  their  candlesticks ;  and  some,  to  rub  their  boots. 
"  And  some,  they  sold  to  grocers,  and  soap  sellers;. 
"  sixd  some,  they  sent  over  the  sea  to  the  bookr 
"  binders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but,  aJt  times^  in 
"  ships.     I  know  a  merchant,  (who  shall^  at  this 

*  Decbration  upon  Ldand's  Journal,  ann.  1549;    Fulter-V 
Cbarch  History,  book  TJ*  p.  333.    . 
VOL,  I,  P 
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^'  time,  be  nameless),  diat  bought  the  contents  of 
<<  two  noble  libraries,  for  forty  shillings  price.  A 
it  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken !  This  stuff  has  been 
«  occupied  instead  of  grey  paper.  I  judge  this  to 
**  be  true, — and  utter  it  with  heaviness, — ^that  nei- 
^  ther  the  Britains,  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons ; 
^  nor  yet  the  English  people,  under  the  Danes  and 
•<  Normans,  had  ever  such  damage  of  their  learned 
«  monuments,  as  we  have,  in  this  our  time.  Our 
•*  posterity  may  well  curse  the  wicked  fall  of  our 
<<  age  i  this  unreasonable  sport  of  England's  mo0t 
*^  noble  antiquities.? 


CHAP.  xvm. 


POPE   PAUL  THE   THIRD   EXCOMMUNICATES 
HENRT    THE    EIGHTH. 

IT  has  been  related,  that,  when  Clement  the 
seventh  pronounced  his  sentence  for  the  validity 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation, in  case  he  refused  to  adhere  to  the  mar- 
riage :  "  But  the  pope  lived  not,"  says  Echard*, 
^  to  execute  any  censures  against  the  king :  so, 
^  that,  instead  of  the  matters  being  past  reconci- 
^  Uation,  there  was  only  a  sentence,  annulling 
<^  what  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  done.'' 
Moderate  men,  therefore,  still  hoped,  that  an  ami- 
*  History  of  England,  ▼ol.li.  p.  1181. 
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dable  adjustment  between  the  parties  might  yet  be 
effected. 

Clement  the  seventh  died  abont  six  m<mths  after 
he  had  pronomiced  the  sentence  on  the  divorce. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  the  third,  of  ike  ittus^ 
trious  family  of  Famese :  the  hopes  of  a  satisfac- 
tary  arrangement  between  the  monarch  and  the  see 
of  Rcmie  were  increased  by  his  elevation;  as, 
when  cardinal,  he  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
Henry;  but  they  vanished  on  die  execution  of 
Inshop  Fisher.  Soon  aft»  the  news  of  this  event 
had  reached  Rome,  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  by 
which  he  cited  Henry  to  appear  before  him  within 
ninety  days.  As  soon  fus  these  expired,  he  de- 
clared the  monu'ch  excommunicated,  and  laid  the 
whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict  Whatever  a 
catholic  may  think  of  the  prudence  of  the  exeom* 
munication,  he  must  admit,  thus  far, — that  a  right 
to  excommunicate  a  member  of  the  cathcdic  church, 
be  he  sovereign,  or  be  he  subject,  belongs  to  the 
pope  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  pontiff  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  excommunication:  by  an  assump- 
tion  of  authority,  of  which,  subsequently  to  the 
elevation  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  the  ptq^al  his- 
tory affords  too  many  examples,  he  deprived  Henry 
of  his  crown,  dissolved  all  leagues  of  caAolic 
princes  with  him,  gave  away  his  kingdom  to  any 
invader,  commanded  his  nobility  to  take  up  arms; 
against  him,  freed  his  subjects  from  iill  oaths  of 
dljegiance,  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign 
states,  and  declared  it  lawfid  for  any  one  to  seize 

p  2 
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theniy  to  make  slaves  of  their  persons,  and  to' 
convert  their  effects  to  their  own  use. 

He  withheld,  however,  the  publication  of  the 
bull  till  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  greater  monasteries  was  passed,  and  carried 
into  execution.  Then,  by  another  bull,  he  confirmed, 
and  established  the  former^. 

The  separation  from  the  church  was  now  con- 
stunmated.  May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest, that,  among  the  various  causes  of  this  great 
calamity,  not  any,  perhaps,  had  greater  influence, 
than  the  mistaken  notions,  entertained  on  both 
sides,  respecting  the  nature  of  spiritual  and  tern-* 
poral  power?  Whenthe  pope  assumed  the  temporal, 
and  the  king  assumed  the  spiritual,  supremacy, 
each  was  equally  in  the  wrong. — If,  by  a  happy 
anticipation,  a  Bossuet  had  arisen,  and  explained 
to  the  pope,  that  he  had  no  right  to  legislate  ia 
temporal  concerns,  or  to  enforce  his  spiritual  legis- 
lation by  temporal  power, — and  to  Uie  monarpb, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  legislate  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns, or  to  enforce  his  temporal  legislation  by> 
spiritual  power, — ^it  is  possible,  that  the  schism 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  moderate  scheme 
of  reformation  adopted,  which  would  have  satisfied 
the  wise  and  the  good  of  both  parties. 

A   late    respectable    writer, — ^the    honourable 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  learned  and  entertaining 

*  A  lull  aocoant  of  each  of  dieie  bulb  is  given  by  Dodd, 
vol.  i.  p.  S94*  «97- 
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^Observations  on  the  Ancient  Statutes*,"  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  papa) 
power  during  the  middle  ages : 

"  Protestantism  hath  been  so  long  established 
"  in  this  coimtry,  and  to  its  so  very  great  improve- 
*^  ment,  that  one  may  venture  to  mention  a  sup- 
^^  posed  advantage  to  Christendom,  from  the  great 
"  influence  of  the  popes  in  former  centuries,  with- 
"  out  being  suspected  of  being  tainted  with  the 
^^  gross  absurdity  of  the  popish  doctrines,  or  a 
"  wish  to  see  them  re-established.  As  English- 
"  men,  we  are,  with  reason,  indignant  at  the  sub- 
^'  mission  made  by  king  John  of  his  crown  and 
''  rights  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  still  there  was  a 
"  great  use  to  Europe  in  general,  from  there  being 
"  a  common  referee  in  all  national  controversies, 
^^  who  could  not  himself  ever  think  of  extending 
^^  his  dominions,  though  he  often  might  make  a . 
'^  most  improper  use  of  his  power  as  a  mediator. 
^  The  ancients  seem  to  have  found  the  same  con- 
"  venience  in  referring  disputes  to  the  oracle  at 
"  Delphi. 

"  Must  not  a  protestant,  then,  admit,  that  (when 
"  the  weaker  power  was  oppressed  by  the  more 
"  powerful,  and  when  there  were  no  alliances  be- 
"  tween  the  different  parts  of  Europe  to  support 
"  each  other  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in 
"  case  of  an  attack)  there  was  often  convenience 
"  in  appealing  to  a  mediator,  who  by  the  terror 
'^  of  his  anathemas  might  say  with  effect,  ^  your 
'^  conquest  and  oppression  must  not  extend  any 
•  31  Hen.  vni.  p.  509. 
1^3 
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**  farther:  I  have  taken  the  oppressed  under  my 
^^  protection?'  And  was  not  England  delirered 
'^  from  a  foreign  army  in  possession  of  the  capital^ 
^  by  the  intercession  and  menaces  of  the  pope?" 


CHAP.  XIX. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   REGULATIONS    IN   THE  KEION 
OF    HENRY. 

XO  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  religious  alter- 
ations introduced  into  England  by  Henry,  and  his 
successors,  it  seems  proper  to  state,  succincdy, 
I.  The  different  religious  systems  of  the  primitiye 
Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  Calvinists,  and  Anabap* 
lasts :  11.  A  summary  account  of  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  re* 
specting  the  election  of  bishops:  UL  And  the* 
general  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  lan^ 
guage,  by  the  laity :  IV.  His  guidance  of  the  fiuth 
asid  devotions  of  his  subjects :  V.  His  persecu* 
tions :  VI.  and  death. 

XIX.   1. 

PreKmnary  View  of  the  different  Rdigunu  Systems;-^ 
the  Lutherans^  Zuinglians,  and  Calvinists. 

The  author's  historical  and  literaiy  Account  of 
the  Fofmularies,.  Gonlessions  of  Faith,  or  Symbolic 
Books,  of  the  Roman-cathdyiG,  Greek,  and  principal 
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Protestant  Churches*,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
present  a  distinct  outline  of  the  creeds  of  the 
founders  of  these  religious  communions. 

1.  The  tenets  of  the  Lutherans  are  accurately 
and  fully  expressed,  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg : 
— a  solemn  formulary  of  faith,  presented,  in  I530y 
by  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  fifth,  at  a  diet,  holden  in  that 
city.  The  distinctive  articles  of  the  Lutheran  creed 
are,~*that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  twa 
things  are  exhibited,  and  received  together ; — the 
one,  earthly,  which  is  bread  and  wine ;  the  other, 
heavenly,  which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ: — - 
that,  in  Christ,  there  are  two  distinct  natures,---* 
liie  divine  and  the  human ;  and  that  these  remain 
eternally  unconfined,  inseparable,  and  undivided : 
— that,  by  baptism,  God  saves  us,  and  works  in  us, 
justice  and  purgation  of  our  sins ;  that  he,  who 
perseveres  to  the  end,  in  that  covenant  and  hope, 
does  not  perish,  but  has  eternal  life; — and  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  wills  that  all  med 
should  be  saved. 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  the 
eucharist,  the  Zuinglians  maintained,  that,  in  the  sa« 
crament,  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  and  S3an«*' 
bola  of  the  absent  body  of  Christ ;  so  that  the  eucha* 
ristic  rite  is  merely  a  pious  and  solemn  ceremony, 
instituted  or  ordained  to  bring  the  passion  and  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  remembrance  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  doctrines  respec^ting  baptism,  the  Lutherans 
and   Zuinglians  generally  agree:  with  the  doe^ 

♦  One  vol,  8to. 
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trinesy  concerning  the  will  of  God  for  the  salvatioii 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part  only  of  mankind,  the  Zuing-- 
lians  did  not  meddle. 

■  3.  Calvin  maintained,  that  when  the  true  chris- 
tian receives  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  with  a* 
lively  faith,  he  is  united  indescribably,  but  yet 
really,  to  Jesus  Christ  incarnate :  so  that,  to  him, 
Jesus  Christ  is  really,  though  not  corporally,  pre- 
sent in  the  sacrament.  Thus,  when  Calvin  advo* 
cated,  the  reality  of  the  presence,  he  seemed  to 
hold  the  language  of  Luther :  when  he  denied  the 
corporal  presence,  he  seemed  to  speak  the  language 
of  Zuingle. — According  to  Calvin,  baptism  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation ;  and  not  all,  but 
the  elect  only,  obtain  by  it  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gifts  of  faith*  Calvin  also  maintained,  without 
any  qualification,  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  pre- 
destinated one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting 
happiness ;— the  other,  to  everlasting  misery :  and 
that  he  was  led  to  make  this  distinction,  by  no 
other  motive  than  his  own  mere  pleasure^ 

4.  On  their  notions,  respecting  the  use  of  cere- 
monies in  religion,  respecting  the  gradations  of 
rank  in  the  hierarchy,  and  respecting  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  the  magis- 
tracy, there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  first  reformers.  Much  ceremonial,  much 
gradation  of  rank,  much  subordination  to  the  ma- 
gistracy, was  allowed  by  the  Lutherans  ;  less,  by 
the  Zuinglians ;  next  to  none,  by  the  Calvinists, 
In  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  Calvinists  and  th^ 
English  puritans  agreed  almost  entirely.  It  is 
observable,  that,  though  their  formularies  sound 
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differently 9  yet  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  that  the 
eiicharist  is  no  more  than  a  solemn  rite,  has  insen- 
sibly obtained  admission  into  all  the  protestant 
churches. 

.  5.  The  Anabaptists  were  not,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  that  peaceable,  and  respect^ 
able  community,  who  are  now  distinguished  by  this 
appellation.  They,  then  held,— as  they  hold  stilly 
-—that  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  only 
to  those  who  have  attained  to  years  of  under* 
standing ;  and  that  then,  it  should  be  performed 
by  immersion ; — ^  harmless  doctrine,  so  far  as  civil 
society  is  interested.  But,  they  were  accused, — 
and  not  without  foundation, — of  teaching,  that 
"  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common  among  the 
"  faithful;  that  taking  interest  for  the  loan  of 
'^  money,  tithes,  and  tribute,  ought  to  be  entirely 
"  abolished ;  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  civil 
'^  magistrates  are  absolutely  useless ;  and  that  God 
^^  still  continues  to  reveal  his  will  to  certain  persons, 
"  by  dreams  and  revelations*." 

XIX.  2. 

Ecclesiastical  Mtgulations  of  Henry  the  eighth  respecting 
the  appointment  of  Bishops. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  work  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  respecting  investitures. — 
They  subsisted  too  long,  but  at  length  were  ami* 
cably  arranged. 

*  MosheiiR's  Ecc.  History,  cent  xvi.  c.  iii.  sect.  5. 
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In  respect  to  the  right  of  nommatiiigto  hiflhop* 
lies, — ^they  were  finally  setOed — ^in  Germany,  by 
the  concordat  of  1447,  which  confined  the  elec^ 
tion  of  bishops  to  the  chapters,  exercisii^  that 
right; — ^in  France,  by  the  concordat  of  1516, 
which  vested  the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  and 
the  collation  of  certain  benefices  of  the  higher  class 
in  the  kings  of  France ; — ^in  Spain,  by  prescription, 
repeatedly  allowed  by  the  popes,  under  which  ihe 
kings  have  uninterruptedly  exercised  the  right  of 
nominating  bishops ; — and  in  England,  by  the  char- 
ter of  king  John,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  his 
great  charter,  and  by  an  act  of  Edward  the  third  *, 
.  which  gave  up  to  the  chapters  the  firee  right  of 
electing  their  prelates ;  but  that  statute  is  virtually 
repealed  bya  statuteof  Henry  theeighthfy  by  which^^ 
the  chapters,  if  they  do  not  elect  the  person  recom- 
mended by  the  king's  letters  missive,  are  subjected 
to  the  penalties  of  praemunire. 

As  to  the  mode  of  investing  bishops  elect  with 
their  temporalities: — at  a  general  diet  held  at 
Worms  in  1 1 22,  it  was  settled,  that  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  those,  to  whom  the  r^ht  of  election 
belonged,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his 
ambassador ;  that,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  among 
the  electors,  the  emperor  should  decide  ;  and  that 
the  bishop  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  and  receive  his  temporalities  from  him  by 
the  delivery  of  the  sceptre,  and  do  the  emperor 
homage  for  them.    This  convention  was  solemnly 

*  8;  Edw.  III.  bL  6,  8. 3.       t  95  Hea.  VIII.  c.  7. 
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eonfinned  in  tke  following  year  at  l3ie  council 
of  Lateran.  Speaking  generally,  this  form  of 
investitare  has  been  adopted  in  every  part  of 
chiidtendom. 

XIX.  3. 

EeekmagHeal  Begulatums  in  the  reign  afHemy  theeighik, 
respecting  the  generalreoding  of  the  Bible,  in  the  EngUeh 
kmguagey  (fy  theLaity;  and  tome  account  of  the  Tranp- 
lotion  of  it,  I9t,  by  Tyndale;  and  2dly,  Inf  Coverdale: 
3<%^  of  ^he  Edition  of  the  latter  by  Cranmer :  ^thly,  and 
of  the  Proclamations  and  legislative  Enactments,  respect- 
ing them. 

When  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  head  of  the 
church,  it  was  naturally  expected  that  he  would 
have  receded  much  farther,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  firom  the  see  of  Rome,  than  he  did  in 
reality.  Respecting  the  propriety  of  a  farther  re- 
formation, his  comicil  was  much  divided.  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  new  queen,Cranmer,  who  had  succeeded 
Warham  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  its  wajm 
advocates  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester  : 
and  to  theif  opinion,  the  king  was  strongly  in- 
clined, both  frmn  principle  and  affection. 

By  education,  he  was  attached  to  the  catholic 
church:  by  his  writings  in  her  defence,  he  had 
acquired  great  renown ;  he  was  proud  of  his  title 
of  defender  of  the  faith,  and  prouder  still  of  his 
s{Hritual  supremacy  over  the  church  of  England. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  savi^e  and  contemptuouB 
treatment,  which  he  had  received  from  Luther, 
alienated  him  from  that  reformer  and  his  adherents; 
while  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  creeds  and  litur- 
gies of  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  had  no  attractions  for 
him.  Still,  he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  spiritual 
.authority ;  and  willingly  interfered  in  the  concerns 
of  the  church.  The  chief  of  his  interferences  should 
be  noticed:  with  this  view  we  shall  succinctly 
mention,  1st,  his  principal  proclamations  and  legis- 
lative enactments,  respecting  the  general  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  ;  and  2dly,  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  doctrinal  regulations. 

The  new  translation  of  the  Bible  aflPorded  the 
monarch  an  early  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
since  the  troubles,  occasioned  by  the  Albigenses, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  has  been  a  point 
of  catholic  discipline,  to  prohibit,  to  the  laity,  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with- 
out the  special  leave  of  their  respective  pastors*. 
The  reformers  were  anxious  that  such  translations 
of  them  should  be  made,  and  generally  circulated. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  versions  of  diflferent  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  translation  by 
archbishop  Elfric,  we  have, — of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Heptateuch,  published  by  Edmund  Thwajrte  at 

*  This  is  shoffD  in  the  writer's  "  Essaj  on  the  Discipline 
<<  of  the  Church  of  Rome  respecting  the  general  perusal  of 
"  scripture,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  by  the  Laity,**  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Confessions  of  Faith,  already  cited. 
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Oxford^  in  1 699 ; — and,  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
gospels  only,  published  by  Matthew  Parker,  ajt 
Lonidon,  in  1 5  7 1 .  They  were  printed  by  Franciscua 
Junius  and  Thomas  Marshal,  at  Dordrecht,  with 
the  Msso-gothic  version,  in  1 665, 4ta.  and  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1684.  An  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  Psalms,  evidently  translated  from  the  Vulr 
gate,  was  published  by  sir  Henry  Spelman. 

It  is  generally  said,  that  the  most  ancient  £ng«- 
lish  translation  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  Wicklifie. 
This  is  an  error: — "The  whole  Bible  was,  before 
"  WickliflFe  s  days,  by  virtuous  and  learned  men, 
<^  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good 
"  and  godly  people,  with  devotion  and  soberness, 
"  well  and  reverently  read*."  In  the  preface  to 
Wickliffe  s  Bible,  by  Lewis,  mention  is  made  of  two' 
English  translations  of  part  of  the  Bible,  still  ex-^ 
isting  in  manuscript,  and  anterior  to  Wickliffe'd. 
His  transition  was  finished  about  the  year  1367 ; 
and  revised  by  one  of  his  followers.  BoUi  the  ori-^ 
ginal  and  the  revised  translation,  are  still  extant  in 
manuscript :  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  latter  are 
more  rare^  than  those  of  the  former.  In  the  writer's 
Horse  Biblicse*,  it  is  said  that  printed  copies  of  it 
are  not  uncommon. — ^This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the 
work  was  never  printed. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  reformers, 
William  Tyndale,  a  Welchman,  settled  at  Antwerp^ 
assisted  by  John  Fry,  a  learned  layman,  and  WiU 
liain  Roye,  a  friar,  translated  the  New  Te^ament 
from ^e  Greek,  into  English-    In  1526,  he  pub- 

*  Sir  Thomas  More^  dial.  iii.  c.14.        t  Sect  xr. 
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Itahed  his  translatiGn;  end  procured  seTeral  copies 
to  be  conyeyed  to  England.  The  success  which  it 
Hiet  with,  induced  him  to  continue  his  labours.  In 
153O9  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
item  the  Hebrew.  Numerous  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  some  editions  of  the  Peutateach, 
were  printed. 

In  15359  Myles  Goverdale,  anAugustinianfiriar, 
published  a  complete  translation,  made  by  himself, 
ofall  the  Old  and  New  Testament  These  transla- 
tions,— ^Tjrndale's,  in  particular, — gave  o&noe  ; 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  sufqpress  thecopies. 
Among  his  oppoaeatB,  Tyndale  had  the  honour  to 
leckon  sir  Thomas  More.  Several  piopositioBs, 
which  sir  Thomas  extracted  fifom  the  writings  of 
Tyndale,  are  as  opposite  to  those  of  the  churdi  of 
England,  as  they  are  to  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  '^  If  he  is  not  misrqported,''  says  Collier*, 
<<  he  has  failed  both  in  truth  and  decern^  in  several 
^^  material  points.  In  short,  his  heterodoxies  are 
*'  too  visible  to  reckon  him  amongst  the  reformers 
''ofthe  English  church."  Coverdale's  tnmslstioa 
was  diought  less  objectionable  than  INfndale's,  and^ 
therefore,  more  favouraUy  received  by  the  paUic 

At  loiglh;  thewish  to  have  an  authorized  verskm 
of  the  Bible  was  so  general,  and  so  stron^y  ex^ 
pressed,  thai,  in  1536,  the  clergy  petitioned  the 
long,  that  ^^  be  would  graciously  indulge  his  sub- 
^^  jects  of  the  laity  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in 
^^  the  English  tongue ;  and  have  a  new  translatioii 
^^  of  it  made  for  that  purpose."  Soon  after  thai 
•  £cd€f.  Hitu  vol.  ii.  p.  7s. 
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petitioiiwas  presented,  Cromwell,  ^' die  vicegerent 
*^  of  hit  nu^ty  for  ttnd  concerning  all  tlie  jnris- 
^^  diction  ecclesiastical  within  his  realm,^'— *(tla8  is 
the  tide  which  he  assumed  in  the  instrument  in 
question), — issued  his  celebrated  injunctions  to  the 
clergj.    By  the  gth,  he  ordered,  that  ^  every  per-^ 
"  son  or  proprietary  of  any  parish  church  should 
*^  provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin 
**  and  English ;  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire,  for 
'*  Bvery  man  that  would,  to  loke  and  read  thereon ; 
<<  and  that  no  man  should  be  discouraged  iGrom  the 
^  reading  any  part  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  Eng« 
^^  lish."    In  consequence  of  this  injunction,  a  new 
version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed,  in  1537. 
It  oimsisted  of  the  traiidatian  of  Tyndale,  so  far  as 
this^Etended.  What  Tyndale  had  left  undone,  was 
supplied  from  the  translation  of  Coverdale.    In  the 
tide,  it  was  said  to  be  translated  by  Thomas  Ma- 
diewe, — a  fieddous  name.   It  was  printed  abroad ; 
iMit,  in  what  place,  is  not  known.     The  tjrpes  are 
eertamly  German.    Amongst  bibliogmphers,  it  is 
generally  styled,  ^'  MadiewVs  Bible/'   A  revised 
edition  of  it  was  pcdi)lished,  in  1539 '  ^bich  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  was  supposed  to  have  superin- 
tended.     Hence,  the  edition  is  usually  called 
Cranmer's  Great  Bible. 

In  May  1540,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation, 
requiring  curates  ^^  to  provide  diemselves  widi  this 
*^  Bible."  It  fixed  the  price  at  two  shillings,  un- 
bound ;  and  directed,  diat  it  should  not  exceed 
twelve  shillings,  well  bound  and  clasped.  But  his 
majesty  gives  the  people  to  understand,  that  ^^  his 
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^'  allowing  them  the  holy  scriptures,  in  their  own 
<<  mother  tongue,  was  not  his  duty,  but  his  good- 
'<  ness  and  liberality  to  them  */' 
..    Other  proclamations,  of  the  same  import,  were 
issued :  but,  by  the  act,  passed  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  majesty,  ^^  for  the  advancement  of 
<<  the  true  religion," — after  recitingin  the  preamble, 
that  '^  the  people  had  abused  the  liberty,  with  which 
"the  king  had  indulged  them,  of  reading  the 
"  scriptures,"  Tyndale's  translation  is  condemned 
as  crafty,  false,  and  untrue ;  and  all  the  book^  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  that  translation  are 
abolished  and  forbidden  to  be  read.  Other  transla- 
tions were  declared  not  to  be  included  in  the  act: 
but,  if  there  should  be  found  any  annotations  in 
diem,  they  were  to  be  cut,  or  blotted  out,  ei^ept 
summaries  of  chapters.  None,  but  persons  specially 
appointed  by  his  majesty,  were  to  read  them,  in 
any  church,  or  open  assembly ;  but  the  chancellor^ 
captains  of  the  wars»  theking's  justices,  the  recorder 
of  any  town,  the  speaker,  and  some  others,  might 
continue  to.  use  them  ad  before :  any  noblewoman 
and  gentlewoman  might  read  the  Bible  privately : 
women  of  lower  degree,  artificers,  apprentices^ 
joumejrtnen,  serving  husbandmen,  and  labourers, 
were  prohibited  from  reading  the  Bible  or  New 
Testament,  to  themselves,  or  any  other  person. 

*  Lewis's  History  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible, 
p.  137. 
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XIX.  4. 

Ecclesiastical  Regulations  of  Henry,  respecting  the  Faith 
and  Devotions^  of  Ms  Subjects. 

Henrt^s  pastoral  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  sul^cts  was  not  confined  to  their 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Formularies  of  faith  also, 
and  some  books  of  devotion,  were  published  by 
him,  or  by  his  direction,  for  their  use.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are,  his  Primer ;  his  Ten  Articles  of 
religious  belief;  the  work  called  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man ;  and  his  Six  Articles  of  reli- 
gious belief. 

1 .  The  first  edition  of  his  Primer  is  said,  in  the 
title-page,  to  be  printed  by  John  Biddle,  on  the 
16th  of  June  1535.  It  was  published,  with  the 
approbation,  but  without  the  formal  authority  of 
the  king.  When,  by  the  act  of  parliament  already 
mentioned,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited 
to  all  persons  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  the 
Primer  was  expressly  saved  from  the  prohibition. 
Abstracting  frpm  the  circumstance,  that  it  con- 
demns the  pfiering  of  prayer  to  angels  and  saints, 
its  doctrines  accord  with  those  of  the  catholic 
church. 

2.  The  innovations  in  religion  occasioning  much 
diversity  in  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
his  majesty,  on  the  12th  of  July  1536,  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching,  until  the  ensuing  Michaelmas.  . 
In  the  mean  time,  he  framed  Ten  Articles  of  Faith ; 
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and  sent  them  to  the  convocation,  which  was  then 
sitting  at  St  Paul's.  They  were  received  with 
great  respect ;  passed  by  an  unanimous  act,  and 
then  signed  by  his  majesty.  They  run  in  his 
name ;  and  were  published  by  his  authority.  Bap- 
tism,  penance,  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  with 
die  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  auricular  con- 
fession, and  prayers  to  the  saints,  are  retained  in 
them.  They  omit  the  article  of  purgatory :  the 
scriptures  and  ancient  creeds,  are  made  the 
standards  of  faith. 

3.  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  was 
published  in  1537,  by  Berthelet.  It  was  recom- 
mended aud  subscribed  by  the  two  archbishops, 
nineteen  bishops,  and  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
cation. It  contains  an  explanation  of  our  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  deca- 
logue, the  ave  maria,  justification,  and  purgatory. 
It  is  observable,  that  it  maintains,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  that, 
in  the  article  of  orders,  it  declares,  that,  "  after 
"  the  conversion  of  kings  and  princes,  the  bishop 
'^  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  secular  ma- 
"  gistrate.  This  was  done  to  reinforce  the  juris- 
"  diction  of  the  church  by  the  civil  sanction.  For 
"  the  church  has  no  authority  to  inflict  pectiniaiy, 
"  or  corporal  punishment'* 

4.  In  the  parliament  of  the  year  1538-9,— the 
last  that  was  holden  in  the  reign  of  Henry, — the 
act  passed  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions. 
After  a  preamble,  it  propounds  "  certsdn  articles 
"  concerning  christian  religion."    From  the  num- 
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bier  of  the  articles,  and  tbe  severity  with  which  the 
act  was  carried  into  executton,  several  writers 
have  called  it  the  blood|r  statute  of  the  six  articks. 

The  six  articles  are,-r- 

'^  1st.  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after 
"  the  consecration,  there  remains  no  substance  of 
"  bread  and  wine ;  but,  under  these  forms,  the 
^^  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present. 

^^  2dly.  That  communion  of  both  kinds  is  not 
'^  necessary  to  salvation,  to  all  persons,  by  the  law 
"  of  God ;  but  that  both  the  body  and  flesh  of 
"  Christ  are  together,  in  each  of  the  kinds. 

**  3dly.  That  priests  may  not  marry  by  the  law 
"of  God. 

"  4thly.  That  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  ob- 
**  served  by  the  law  of  God. 

**  Sthly.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be  con- 
'^  tinued,  which,  as  they  are  agreeable  to  God's 
•"  law,  so  men  receive  great  benefit  from  them. 

^'  6t!hly.  That  auricular  confession  is  expedient 
"  and  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the 
<^  church.'^ 

It  was,  moreover,  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
should  preach  or  write,  against  the  first  article,  he 
should  be  judged  an  heretic,  burned,  without  any 
abjuration,  and  forfeit  his  real  and  personal  estate 
to  the  king.  Those,  who  preached,  or  disputed 
against  the  other  articles,  were  to  suffer  death,  as 
felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy:  and  those,  who, 
either  in  word  or  writing,  declared  against  them, 
were  to  be  imprisoned,  during  the  king's  pleasure; 
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to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  for  the  first* 
offence,  and  suffer  dtltth  for  the  second. 

All  the  bishops,  except  Latimer  of  Worcester, 
subscribed  the  six  articles. — By  a  subsequent  act 
of  parliament,  the  king  was  empowered  to  alter 
them. 

XIX.  5. 

Pers€cutio9i$  of  those  who  opposed  the  Faith  or  Doctrine  of 
Henry. 

In  a  former  page,  a  general  mention  has  been 
made  of  fifty-nine  persons,  who  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death  for  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of- Henry:  the  same  severity  was  exercised  on 
those,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 

On  one  occasion,  the  same  cart  conveyed  three 
catholics,  and  three  protestants  to  execution ;  the 
former,  for  .denying  the  king's  supremacy ;  the 
latter,  for  denying  die  doctrine  of  transubstantia-« 
tion.  The  catholics  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered, — the  punishment  of  treason :  the  pro- 
testants were  burned, — the  punishment  of  heresy : 
all,  to  the  last,  persisted  in  their  opinions,  and,  with 
their  dying  breath,  foi^ve  their  enemies.  The 
execution  of  the  protestants  is  remarkable,  fix>m 
this  circumstance,  that  several  of  the  council  of 
state,  who  advised,  or  consented  to  the  measure, 
were  known  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation,  and,  in  the  following  reign,  concurred 
in  the  same  sanguinary  measures  against  those, 
who  continued  to  believe  it. 
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Of  those,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
for  the  disbelief  of  transubstantiation,  the  execu- 
tion of  Lambert  was  the  most  remarkable.  Being 
Itccused  of  heresy,  and  brought  before  archbishop 
Cranmer,  for  denying  the  real  presence,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  king,  accordingly,  ordered  him 
to  be  tried  before  himself,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  caused  letters  to  be  sent  to  all  the  prelates,  and 
the  principal  nobility  and  commoners  of  England, 
to  attend  it.  He  appeared  in  great  state  on  the 
occasion.  He  sat  under  a  white  canopy,  arrayed 
in  all  the  insignia  of  majesty,  and  clothed  in  white 
garments, — emblematic  of  the  purity  of  faith. 
The  spiritual  peers  were  placed  on  his  right  hand; 
the  temporal,  on  his  left;  the  judges  and  most 
eminent  lawyers  were  placed  behind  the  bishops: 
the  officers  of  state,  and  the  most  distinguished 
courtiers,  were  ranged  behind  the  temporal  peers. 
»  Lambert  acknowledged  his  disbelief  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and,  being 
called  upon  to  defend  his  opinion,  supported  it 
with  learning  and  acuteness.  The  king  replied: — 
"  It  was  a  wonder." — Cromwell  wrote  to  sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  his  majesty's  ambassador  in  Ger- 
mauy  *,  "  to  see,  with  how  much  excellent  gravity, 
"  and  inestimable  majesty,  he  exercised  there,  the 
"  very  office  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
^*  England ! — How  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to 
^*  convert  the  miserable  man !  How  strong  and 
^*  manifest  reasons  his  highness  alleged  against 
*  Coll.  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p»  15s. 
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^'  hid) !   I  wifih   the  princes    and  potentates  of 
ft      <<  Christendom  to  have  had  a  meet  place  to  have 
^         "  seen  it     Undoubtedly,  they  would  have  much 
*^  ^  marvelled  at  his  majesty's  most  high  wisdom 

<'  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwise, 
''  after  the  same,  than,  in  a  manner,  the  mirror 
*^  and  light  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  in 
*^  Christendom/'  Cranmer,  and  the  other  bishops, 
frequently  came  to  the  aid  of  his  majesty :  Lam- 
bert replied.  The  trial  lasted  five  hours;  at 
length,  quite  exhausted,  Lambert  stood  silent: 
Cromwell,  as  vicar-general,  pronounced  sen- 
tence upon  him :  it  was  executed  with  uncommoki 
circumstances  of  cruelty. 

XIX.  6. 

The  death  of  Henry  the  eighth : — Genealogicai  Account  qf 
the  Descendants  from  Henry  the  seventh,  till  the  acces- 
sion qf  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

1547- 

Henbt  finished  his  reign  on  the  29th  ctf  January 
1547  :  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign, 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  old  religion : 
by  his  will,  he  directed  large  stms  of  money  to  be 
distributed  for  prayeins  for  his  soul. 

Without  a  dear  view  of  the  royal  genealogy  of 
England,  from  the  time  ^  the  union  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  peilson  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  till  the  reign  of  Jtfmes  the  first,  it  is  impas- 
sible to  obtain  an  accurate  nation  of  the  events, 
even  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Bngland,  .dur- 
ing that  period.    We  shall,  therefore,  i»resent  it 
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to  ii^  reader  in  dbte  form  of  a  table,  simplifying  it 
as  much  as  its  complexity  will  admit. 

The  title  of  Henry  the  eighth  to  the  crown  was 
clear  and  undisputed.  In  his  reign^  the  succes* 
sion  was  regulated  by  several  legislative  enact* 
ments. 

1.  By  the  act  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  hik 
reign,  the  crown  was  entailed  to  his  majesty,  and 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  failing  these,  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  declared  to  be  the  king's 
eldest  issue  female,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body, — 
(in  exclusion  of  the  lady  Mary,  on  account  of  her 
Mipppsed  illegitimacy,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
yoffM  of  H^iry  from  her  mother,  Katharine  of 
Arragon),— and  so  on^  from  issue,  fi^nale  to  issue 
female,  by  course  of  inheritance,  according  to  their 
age ;  and  failing  these,  to  the  king's  right  heirs. 

2.  Upon  the  king's  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  lady  Elizabeth  was  bastardized,  and  the  crown 
setded  on  the  eldest  children  of  the  king  by  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  and  his  future  wives ;  and  failing 
these,  to  the  persons,  to  whom  the  king  should 
limit  the  same  by  letters  patent,  or  will :  ^'  A  vast 
"  power,"  says  sir  William  Blackstone,  **  but  not- 
''  withstanding^  as  it  was  regularly  vested  in  him 
^'  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  it  was  there- 
"  fore  indisputably  valid*." 

3.  But,  by  a  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign, 
the  Iftdy  Mary  and  lady  Elizabeth  were  legitimated, 
and  the  erown  limited  to  prince  Edward  by  name, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body;  failing  these,  to  the 
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lady  Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  fiuling 
these,  to  the  lady  Elizabeth^  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body ;  and  failing  issue  of  both  his  daughters,  to 
such  persons  as  his  majesty  should  ^ipoint  by 
letters  patent,  or  his  will. 

4.  By  his  will,  Henry  limited  the  crown,  in  de- 
fault of  issue  of  his  daughters,  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  Lady  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
sister  Mary,  and  failing  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  Eleanor,  the  second  daughter  of  his 
sister  Mary. 

5.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  her  tide  to  the 
throne  was  recognized  by  a  legislative  act*^,  and 
the  same  was  done  on  the  accession  of  Elizabethf- 

6.  On  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without 
issue,  the  line  of  Henry  the  eighth  became  extinct 


CHAP.   XX. 

EDWARD   THE   SIXTH. 
1547. 

King  Hemy  the  eighth  appointed  sixteen  execu- 
tors of  his  will,  and  solemnly  enjoined  them  to  see 
it  performed ;  the  principal  were  Cranmer,  Wriot- 
tesley,  the  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford. 
Wriottesley  favoured  the  old  religion,  the  two 
others  were  promoters  of  the  reformation ;  Hert- 
ford was  chosen  protector,  and  aeted,  from  that 

*  M.  pb  3.  c.  1 ;  and  see   1  M.  p  3.  c.  3. 
t  1  Eliz.  c.  3. 
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time^  independently  of  the  council ;  doctor  Cox 
and  Mr.  Cheke,  known  advocates  for  the  refor- 
mation, were  appointed  tutors  of  the  infant  soTe- 
reign,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  ^^  The 
'*  parliament,"  saysHeylin*,  "  consisted  ofmem- 
^^  bers,  who  disagreed  among  themseWes,  in  re- 
"  spect  of  religion ;  yet,  they  agreed  well  enough 
"  in  one  common  principle,  which  was  to  serve 
"  the  present  turn  and  preserve  themselves.  For, 
^*  though  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  not  a 
'^  few  of  the  chief  gentry  in  the  house  of  commons 
"  were  cordially  affected  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
**  yet  were  they  willing  to  give  way  to  all  such 
**  acts  and  statutes  as  were  made  against  it,  out  of 
^'  a  fear  of  losing  such  lands,  as  they  were  pos- 
^'  sessed  of,  if  that  religion  should  prevail  and  get 
**  up  i^ain.  And  for  the  rest,  who  were  either  to 
**  make  or  improve  their  fortunes,  there  is  no  ques- 
"  tion  to  be  made,  but  that  they  came  resolved  to 
^'  fiirther  such  a  reformation,  as  should  most  visibly 
"  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  their  several 
"  ends." 

Soon  after  the  infant  monarch  came  to  the 
throne,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which,  after 
some  regulation  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  communion,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  ^^  We  would  not  have  our  subjects,  so 
^*  much  to  mistrust  our  zeal,  as  though  we  either 
'^  could  not  discern  whiit  was  to  be  done,  or  would 
^^  not  do  all  things  in  due  time.  God  be  praised, 
"  we  know  both  what  by  his  word  is  meant  to  be 
*  Heylin,  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  48. 
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''  redrassed,  and  bave  an  eanieat  aund,  with  all 
<<  diligence  and  convenient  speed  to  set  forth  the 
"  same/'—"  The  king,"  says  Collier  ♦,  "  was  but 
"  ten  years  in  October  last;  and  therefore,  to  sii|>- 
"  pose  him  a  judge  in  oontroversy,  thus  early^  and 
"  make  him  say,  he  knew  what  was  6t  to  be  done, 
"  was  somewhat  extraordinary.'' 

The  majority  of  Uie  bishops,  and  the  chief  part 
pf  the  clergy,  were  certainly  on  the  side  of  4he 
catholic  religion,  or  of  the  old  learning,  as  it  was 
then  usually  termed :  but  the  leading  membera  of 
Uie  government,  being  fiivourers  of  the  refoma- 
tion»  carried  the  king  with  them,  and  soon  obtained 
the  ascendancy^  both  in  and  out  of  parliament 
The  principal  ecclesiastical  occurrences  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  are,  I.  The  regulatioBs 
respecting  die  election  of  bishops,  and  the  new 
admissiim  of  the  actual  bishops  to  their  sees*: 
II.  The  new  visitation:  III.  The  publication  of  the 
book  of  Homilies :  IV.  The  Forty-two  Articles : 
V.  The  book  of  Gonnnon  Prayer:  VI.  The  furtha* 
suppression  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  chauotnes; 
the  general  destruction  of  their  libraries,  and  of 
the  articles  for  sacred  or  secular  use  or  ornament, 
belonging  to  them :  VIL  And  the  religious  perse- 
cution which  took  place  during  this  reign* 

*  CoU.  Ecc.  Hilt.  vA  k  p.  saf 
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The  Regulations  req^ecting  the  Election  of  Bishops,  and  the 
new  Admission  of  the  actual  Bishops  to  their  Sees. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  charter  of  king 
Joha,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  his  great 
charter,  and  by  the  25th  of  Edward  the  third, 
the  chapters  had  the  free  right  of  electing  their 
prelates ;  and  that  this  statute  was  virtually  repeal- 
ed by  the  25th  of  Henry  the  eighth,  by  .which 
the  chapters,  if  they  did  not  elect  the  persoijv 
recommended  by  the  king's  letters  missive^  became 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  prsemunire.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  a  new  act 
was  passed  for  the  election  of  bishops.  Aft^r 
reciting  that  the  manner  of  electing  bishc^  by  a 
cong6  d'^lire  was  but  the  shadow  of  an  election,  it 
enacted,  that,  in  fixture,  all  bishops  should  be 
ai^inted  by  the  king's  letters  patent  only,  an4 
should  continue  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction 
duri^  their  natural  lives,  if  they  should  behave 
well.  In  the  passing  of  this  act,  archbishop  Crao- 
mer  was  principally  concerned :  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  ekercise  of  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  de- 
pended  upon  the  prince.  Consistently  with  tbia 
principle,  he  thought  that  his  own  right  to  exercise 
the  episcopal  authority  ended  with  the  life  of  the 
late  king ;  nor  would  he  act  as  archbishop,  till  he 
had  received  a  new  commission  from  Edward  the 
sixth :  on  the  same  ground  most  of  the  other  pre- 
lates obtained  fresh  commissions  for  the  exercise 
of  their  episcopal  authority. 
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XX.   2. 

The  New  Visitation. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  the  kings 
coronation,  the  regents  appointed  a  royal  visitation, 
and  commanded  the  clergy  to  preach  nowhere, 
except  in  their  parish  churches,  without  license, 
till  the  visitation  was  concluded.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  districts, 
assigning  to  each,  as  visitors,  two  gentlemen,  a 
civilian,  a  divine,  and  a  registrar.  These  were 
directed  to  proclaim  and  publish  forty-nine  in- 
junctions, and  to  give  orders  that  they  should  be 
published,  once  at  least,  in  every  quarter  of  a  year. 
The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  monarch  was  the 
leading  article ;  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  to 
be  read  in  English ;  mass,  and  prayitig  for  the 
dead,  were  continued : — processions,  and  some 
ornaments  and  ceremonies  were  set  aside.  It  is 
observable  that,  on  the  death  of  Francis  the  first, 
which  happened  on  the  22d  March  1547,  a  solemn 
mass  and  funeral  service  were  sung  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  in  all  the  churches  in  London;  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  was  hung  in  mourning,  Cran- 
mer,  the  archbishop,  with  eight  other  bishops,  in 
their  richest  habits,  assisted  at  the  mass,  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Ridley,  bishop  elect 
of  Rochester*. 

*  Coll.  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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XX.  3. 
The  Book  of  Homliea. 

Among  the  injunctions  to  the  visitors  there  was 
a  direction  that  ^ey  should  leave,  in  every  parish, 
the  book  of  Homilies.  It  consisted  of  twelve  dis- 
courses upon  the  principal  points  of  the  christian 
faith,  and  was  directed  to  be  left  with  every  parish 
priest  The  discourses  are  believed  to  have  been 
composed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley, 
and  bishop  Latimer:  bishop  (Gardiner  declined 
giving  them  his  approbation.  A  second  volume  of 
Homilies  was  published  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

XX.  4. 

^      The  Forty-two  Articles, 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  it  was 
resolved  in  council  to  reform,  once  more,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  this  order, 
archbishop  Cranmer,  and  bishop  Ridley,  framed 
forty-two  articles  of  christian  doctrine ;  and  copies 
of  them  were  sent  to  several  bishops,  and  to  other 
divines,  for  their  consideration.  Being  returned  by 
them,  the  articles  were  approved  in  council,  and 
had  the  royal  sanction.  In  the  title-page  they  were 
styled,  "  Articles  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops,  and 
^*  other  learned  men,  in  the  convocation  held  at 
"  London  in  the  year  1522,  for  avoiding  diversity 
^'  of  opinion,  and  establishing  consent  touching 
"  true  religion,  published  by  the  king's  authority." 
But,byCranmer'sown  admission,  in.ihe  subsequent 
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reigD)  it  is  certain,  that  these  articles  never  were 
submitted,  either  to  the  parliament  or  to  the  con- 
vocation. They  are,  in  substance,  nearly  the  same 
as  the  present  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  established 
church  of  England. 

XX.  5. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

That  the  Jews  had  set  forms  of  prayer,  which 
they  used  in  their  synagogues,  has  been  satis&c«- 
tortty  shown  by  doctor  Lightfoot ;  that  the  earliest 
christians  joined  in  the  use  of  the  Lwd's  jxrayer, 
and  of  the  psalms,  appears  from  several  passages 
in  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  from  the  apostolic 
epistles ;  that,  at  an  early  period  of  Christianity, 
liturgies  were  in  use,  may  be  justly  inferred  from 
those  ascribed  to  St  Peter,  St  Mark,  and  St  James, 
i'  which,"  says  Mr.Wh^tely*,  "  are  doubtless  of 
^^  high  antiquity."  In  the  course  of  time,  there  was 
H  variety  of  liturgies ;  in  Englandt  those  of  York, 
Sarum,  and  Bangor,  were  particularly  distinguished. 
The  liturgies  of  the  middle  ages  consisted  gene- 
rally of  the  mis6i4  imd  breviary  :  the  former  con- 
tained th^  service  of  the  mass ;  the  latter,  those 
forms  of  prayer,  ccHisisting  of  psidms,  hypms^  fmd 
ti^ssons,  which  the  clergy  were  u^ed  to  necite  daily ; 
1^4  parts. of  which  were  solemnly  sung  in  the 
churches  on  every  3unday,  and  .principal  h<4iday, 
£»  th^  iedific«l»<m  of  the  lai^. 

'  *  Rational  lUustradoii  of  the  Common  Prayei;,  (a  work  of 
teal  kaniing.)    InlrodoctioD,  p.  xul. 
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The  liturgy  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  re- 
formers. In  1537,  a  book  was  published,  called, 
"  The  godly  and  pious  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
*^  Man;"  it  contained,  in  the  English  language,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  ove  maria,  the  creed,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  seven  sacraments.  With 
some  variations,  it  was  republished  in  1540  and 
1 543,  under  the  title  of,  "  A  necessary  Doctrine  and 
"  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man."  In  1545,  the 
king's  Primer  was  published,  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  the  ten 
commandments,  Venite  exultemus,  Te  Deum,  and 
several  h3rmns  and  collects. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  the  sixth,  a 
committee  of  divines  was  appointed  to  reform  the 
liturgy.  They  drew  up  offices  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  matrimony, 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  other  special  occasions ; 
forming  all  these  into  one  book.  It  was  published 
by  the  common  agreement  and  full  assent  of  the 
parliament  and  convocations.  In  1548,  it  was 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  declared 
to  have  been  composed  ^^  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
"Ghost."  Exceptions, however,  were  soon  made  to 
some  passs^es ;  these  were  altered  by  archbishop 
Cranmer,  with  the  assistance  of  MartynBucer  and 
Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  had  invited  into  England 
fi'om  Germany.  Thus  revised  and  altered,  the  book 
was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1551.  Both  acts, 
however,  were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  tiie  reign 
of  queen  Mary; 
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XX.  6. 

The  SufprtmM  of  Colleges,  HospitaU  and  Chauniries  : 
general  Destruction  of  their  Libraries,  and  of  the  sacred 
or  secular  articles  of  use,  or  ornament  belonging  to  them. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  by  the  act  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Several  colleges, 
hospitals,  chauntries,  and  other  religious  institu- 
tions, within  the  operation  of  that  act,  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  lawful 
possessors.  *'  The  great  ones  of  the  court,"  says 
Heylin*,  "  not  being  willing  to  lose  so  rich  a 
''  booty)  their  suppression  was  set  on  foot  again. 
'^  The  consequence  was,  that  ninety  colleges,  and 
"  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  free 
'^  chapels  and  chauntries,  with  their  possessions, 
^'  were  vested  in  the  king,  and  consumed  during 
"  his  minority." 

The  suppression  of  these  houses  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  individual  wretchedness.  When  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved,  some  provision  was 
made  for  the  subsistence  of  the  ejected  religious : 
"  but,  as  for  the  chauntry  priests,"  says  Doddf? 
'^  the  greater  part  were  reduced  to  the  extremities 
'^  of  want ;  as  also  many  of  the  laity  who  depended 
"  on  them." 

*  History  of  the  Reformadon,  p.  50^  51. 
f  Church  History,  Vol.  i.  p.  34^. 
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^^  On  thb  pretence,"  continues  the  same  author, 
*^  of  rooting  out  superstition,  visitors  were  sent 
^'  about;  and  made  a  spoil  of  all  things  that  might 
^'  conduce  to  support  either  learning  or  piety. 
^'  Upon  this  occasion  was  destroyed  the  femous 
**  Angervilian  library,  first  composed  by  Angerville, 
"  bishop  of  Durham.  The  two  noble  libraries  of 
^*  Cobham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  duke  Hum* 
"  phry  of  Gloucester,  underwent  the  same  fate. 
''  Merton  college  had  almost  a  cart  load  of  manu* 
"  scripts  carried  off."  Every  article  in  these  build- 
ings, which  served  either  for  use  or  ornament,  was 
seized.  What  could  not  be  removed  was  destroyed 
or  defaced. — Finally,  the  council  gave  an  order  for 
burning  and  destroying  all  the  books  used  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  ^^Sacrilegious  avarice," 
says  Camden*,  "  ravenously  invaded  church  liv- 
^^  ings,  colleges,  chauntries,  hospitals,  and  places 
^^  dedicated  to  the  poor,  as  things  superfluous. 
'^  Ambition  and  emulation  among  the  nobility,  pre- 
^  sumption  and  disobedience  among  the  common 
''  people,  grew  so  extravagant,  that  England  seemed 
"  to  be  in  a  downright  frenzy." 

To  raise  the  palace,  which  the  protector  Somerset 
was  building  in  the  Strand,  the  parish  church  of 
St  Mary,  three  episcopal  houses,  a  chapel,  a  cloister, 
and  a  chamel  house  in  St  Paul's  church-yard,  with 
a  church  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  were 
puUed  down,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice.  Somerset  attempted  to 
demolish  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 

*  Introduction  to  the  Annah  of  Queeo  Elizabeth,  p.  5. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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but  the  plirishioni^g  rose,  and  droTe  Off  this  aiti- 
fleers  of  destruction.  From  these  examples  idcme, 
^me  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  plunder 
imd  devastation. 

^^  This  gross  and  insatiable  ficramble/'says  bishop 
Burnet*,  '^  afiter  the  goods  and  wealth  that  bad 
^'  been  dedicated  to  good  designs,  without  the  ap- 
"  plying  any  part  of  it  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
♦*  gospel,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  relieving 
'^  the  poor,  made  all  people  conclude  that  it%as 
"  for  robbery,  and  not  for  reformation,  that  thfeir 
'^  zeal  made  them  so  active.  The  irregular  and 
^'  itamoral  lives  of  «iany  of  Ae  professors  of  the 
^'  gospel  gave  tiieir  enemies  great  advantage  to  say, 
^  ibkt  they  ran  away  from  confession,  pesMtiee, 
"  fa^ng,  aiid  prayer,  only  to  be  under  no  testratSt, 
^'  tfnd  to  indtdge  them^^elves  in  a  licentious  v£bA 
"dissolute  course  df  4ife.  By  these  things,  that 
"  ^ere  but  too  visible  in  some  of 'the  most  eminent 
^'  lOndn^  them,  the  people  w^i^  »nch  lAienated 
^'  ^from  them ;  and,  as  ^nu^  as  they  wef^  formerly 
"  a^^in^  popery,  thiy  grew  tohuve  kinder  tiKDiughfs 
"  of  it,  and  to  look  on  all  the  ^h^ges^that  had  been 
"  ilMiSe,  es  ^eMgns  46  enrich  ^^Atie Vicious  charac- 
'^  tei*s,  ^d  to  let  ih  tik  bfoc^ation  of  vi^  tSid 
"  witkedness  upcfti  Ae  nation.'* 

•  flfeloiy  ^ike  Referifiatidn,  voL  iii.  p.  «lo. 
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XX.  7. 

Jbtif  puUic  Disputqiions  in  the  reign  of  Edwafd  theuxtkj 
between  Catholic  and  Prottitant  PMnet. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  sixth,  an  act*  was  passed  against  all 
^ch  persons,  as  should  irreverently  speak  against 
"  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
"  and  the  receiving  thereof  under  both  kinds:" 
and  that  in  the  following  parliamentf,  an  act  was 
passed  for  establishing  the  new  communion  book, 
which  contained  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  against 
the  real  presence.  At  Oxford,  Peter  Martyr  con- 
formed to  the  common  prayer;  at  Cambridge^ 
Martin  Bucer  observed  upon  it  a  prudent  silence. 

In  the  following  year,  a  formd  disputation  was 
lield  upon  this  important  article,  at  Oxford,  between 
Peter  Martyr,  on  the  side  of  the  protestants,  and 
Dr.  Tressam,'  Dr.  Chadsey,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  op 
the  side  of  the  catholics.  Fox  repeats  the  largu- 
piunts  of  Martyr  with  exultation,  while  he  is  silei^t 
on  those  of  his  adversaries :  Saunders  assigns  the 
victory  to  the  catholic  divines  {. 

In  the  same  year,  a  second  disputation  was  held 
a^t  ^e  same  place.  "  It  is  to  be  noted,"  says  Fox, 
.tb$tt  '^  ^t  the  disputation,  Martyr,  in  his  answer,  did 
^^  grant  a  change  of  substance  of  bread  and  wine ;" 
but  in  a  disputation  which  was  held  in  the  fcUowing 

•  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  1.  t  «  Edw.  VI,  c.  1. 

%  Persoos's  Review  of  Three  DiiputatioDB,  c.  1,  s.  1. 
R  2 
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year  at  Cambridge,  "  this,  by  bishop  Ridley,  was 

"  denied^;' 

A  third  disputation  soon  followed ;  it  was  held 
in  the  same  year  at  Cambridge;  and  although 
Ridley  presided  at  it,  the  real  presence  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Peme,  the  advocate  of  the  protestant 
cause.  "  We  deny  nothing  less,'*  he  said, "  than  his 
^^  corporal  presence  or  the  absence  of  his  substance 
"  in  the  bread ;" — so  that  the  discussion  turned 
altogether  on  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice 

of  the  mass  t- 

A  fourth  disputation  soon  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge:!;. This  also  turned  on  transubstantiation. 
Peme,  who  still  continued  the  advocate  of  the  pro- 
testants,  qualified  his  assertion  of  the  real  presence, 
in  the  former  cdnference,  by  saying,  "  I  grant  that 
"  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament  truly,  wholly,  and 
"  verily,  after  a  certain  property  and  manner.  I 
"  deny  not  his  presence,  but  his  real  and  corporal 
"  presence."  Thus  he  veered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  on  the  real  presence. 

In  all  the  three  disputations  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Ridley  presided  as  moderator:  a  further  meet- 
ing was  convened  to  hear  his  determination,  and  it 
was  numerously  jaittended^.  The  question  of  the 
real  presence  he  left  untouched,  but  decided,  in  the 
mostexplicit  terms,  against  transubstantiation,  upon 
five  grounds, — "  the  authority,  majesty,  and  veri^ 

*  Fox,  1255.     Persons's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  a, 
+  PerBons's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  3. 
I  Ibid.  c.  1,  s.  4. 
§  Ibid.  c.  1.  8.5. 
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*'  of  the  scriptures,  the  most  certain  testimonies  of 
^'  ancient  catholic  fathers,  the  definition  of  a  sacra- 
^*  ment,  the  abomination  of  the  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
<<  that  may  ensue  of  transubstantiation,-— and  the 
^^  most  sure  belief  of  the  article,  ^  he  ascended  into 
*^  heaven.' 

"  These,"  says  Persons*,  ^'beMaisterRidleye's 
^^  five  bulwarks,  or  castles  of  defence,  builded  in 
"  the  ayre,  which  he  handleth  so  fondly  and  child- 
'<  ishely,  as  after  you  shall  see  in  the  particular 
*'  examinations  of  his  arguments.  Oidy  heere, 
^'  I  will  say  in  generall,  that  the  reader  shall  find 
^<  his  authority,  majestic,  and  verity  of  scriptures 
^*  against  transubstantiation,  to  be  a  meere  vaunt 
^^  and  vanity,  for  he  hath  no  one  cleere  or  substan- 
^*  tiall  place  at  all.  And  as  for  his  certayne  tes- 
<^  timonyes  of  the  ancient  fathers,  they  will  prove 
<<  so  uncertaine  for  his  purpose,  as  you  shall  see 
'^  them,  most  certaynely  against  him.  His  third 
'^  castle  of  the  definition  of  a  sacrament,  will  prove 
<<  a  cottage  of  no  strength  at  all,  for  that  the  true 
'^  nature  of  a  sacrament  standeth  well  with  transub-^ 
<^  stantiation.  His  fourth  head  springe,  about  the 
'^  heresie  of  Eulyches,  will  prove  a  puddle,  and 
'^  himselfe  puzzeled  therin,  for  that  the  heresie  of 
"  Eutyches  confoundinge  two  distinct  natures  in 
'^  Christ,  hath  no  more  coherence  with  transub- 
**  stantiation,  then  Rochester  with  Rome.  And 
"  finally,  his  last  ground  about  the  article  of  Christ's 
''  ascendinge  into  heaven,  hath  no  ground  to  rest 
"  on,  but  is  a  meere  imagination  in  the  ayre,  to  witt, 
•  PerioDs's  Review,  cm,  s.  5. 
ft3 
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^*  tkai  for  so  much  as  Christ  ascended  info  heav^ 

^'  ^ff^  ^re  is  no  transnbstantiation/' 

Bucer  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  ai^  of 
llie  Cambridge  disputations  which  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  another*  was  convened,  at  which  he 
presided : — propounding  the  following  conclusions, 
^^  first,  that  the  canonical  books  of  scripture  alone 
"  do  sufficiently  teach  the  regenerate  all  things 
"  necessarily  belonging  to  salvation :  secondly, 
"  that  there  \i  no  fehurch  on  earth  that  erreth  not 
^^  as  well  in  faith  as  manners :  thirdly,  (hat  we  are 
"  so  justified  fireely  of  God,  that,  before  our  justlfi- 
"  cation,  it  is  sin,  and  provoketh  Grod's  wrath 
"  against  us,  whatsoever  good  works  We  seem  to 
"  do :  then, — being  juisrtified,  we  do  good  works.'* 

We  hdte  no  full  information,  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  of  what  passed  at  these  disputations :— ^it 
should  seem  froih  the  abcounts,  which  have  reached 
us,  that  ihe  catholics  anxiously  but  fruitlessly  strove 
to  have  (he  question  of  <he  real  presence  settled 
previously  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  tran- 
Bobstantiation.  ^^Iftwodemandsbeingpropounded,'^ 
says  father  Personsfy — ^first,wheth^r  in  such  a  vessel, 
"  (where  water  was  known  to  be  before),  there  be 
"  wine  put  in ; — and  secondly,  whether  this  wine 
''  have  turned  that  water  into  itself  or  no;  or  Aat 
"  the  water  and  wine  do  remain  together : — to 
*'  |M«termit  the  first  question,  whether  wine  be 
**  really  and  truly  there  or  no  ?  and  cavil  only  about 
"  the  second,  whether  the  water  be  turned  into 

*  Fox,  1 1&%  1 263.     Persons's  tUview,  c.  i,  8.  6. 
t  PenoDs's  Reviei^  c;  i.  s.  5. 
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or  remain  togetber  wi&'tlie  wim  ?  would 
^^  befnrqM^eterousandimpertmeDtwraiDgli^  if  the 
<<  wrangler  did  deny  expressly:  diat  there  w%a  aiiy 
^^  wine  in  the  vessel.  And  so  faJreth  it  in  our  oatk* 
^  troversy  of  the  reel  presi^ace  of  Christ's  body. 
^'  For  if  the  said  body  be  not  really  and  suhstant) 
^<  tially  in  the  sacrament  atall^  then  it  is  impertinent 
^<  to  dispnte  the  second  question,  whether  it  r  be 
^^  there  without  bread  or  with  bread. 

XX^.  8. 

ReUgiQus  PenecuHofi  during  the  reign  of  Edward  /Ac 
sixth.  J 

<^  The  hardships^  which  the  reformers  undcr-^ 
^^  woQit  in  the  preceding  reign,  should,"  according 
to  Mr.  Neale's  just  obs^^valion,  ^^  haye  made  them 
^^  tender  of  the  tives  of  tho3e>  who  differed  fircmx 
'*  the  present  9tandard :"  but  their  condue|diowed 
a  v^'  different  feeling. 

Complaint  being  made  to  the  councijl  against  the 
anabaptiatsi,  a  commisaiQn  waa  ordered  to  six  of 
te  bishops,  and  to  aome  other  divines,  to  search 
after  aU  anabaptiats,  heretics,  and  ;all  contemners 
of  the  common  prayers,  with  ii^unctiona,  that  the 
commissioners  should  endeavour  to  reclaim  them, 
and,  after  due  penance,  give  them  absolution ; 
but  that,  if  they  should  continue  obstinate,  the 
commissioners  should  excommunicate,  imprison, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Many 
were  brought  before  the  commissioners :  some 
abjured  the  errors  imputed  to  them,  and  were  dis- 

B  4 
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missed ;  others  persisted  in  their  opinions  and  were 
burned.  Among  these,  Joan  Bocken  particularly 
attracted  the  commiseration  of  the  public ;  she 
maintained  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the 
Virgin,  not  having  taken  any  of  her  flesh.  For 
this  opinion  she  was  sentenced  to  the  flames.  The 
humane  prince  was  so  struck  with  the  cruelty  of  the 
sentence,  that  he  refused,  for  a  long  time,  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  her  execution.  ''  Cranmer,''  says 
Hume,  ^'  was  employed  to  persuade  him  to  com- 
'^  pliance.  He  said,  that  there  was  great  difference 
^^  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity,  and 
^'  those,  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
^'  apostolic  creed.  These  latter  were  impieties 
*^  against  God,  which  the  mcmarch,  being  God^s 
^^  deputy,  ought  to  repress,  in  like  manner  as  in- 
^^  ferior  magistrates  were  bound  to  punish  offences 
^<  against  the  king's  person.  Edward,  overcome 
*'  by  importunity,  at  last  submitted,  though  with 
"  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  told  Cranmer,  that,  if 
^*  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  should  lie  entirely 
**  on  his  head.  The  primate,  after  making  a  new 
'^  effort  to  redaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and 
'^  finding  her  obstinate  to  all  his  arguments,  at 
*'  last  committed  her  to  die  flames." 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

PRINCIPAL    ECCLESIASTICAL    OCCURRENCES    IN 
THE    REIGN    OF    QUEEN    MARY. 

1553. 

Edward  the  sixth  died  on  the  6th  of  July 
1553-  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  sup- 
planted the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  in  the 
favour  of  the  young  monarch,  had  induced  him, 
not  long  before  his  decease,  to  exclude  the  prin- 
cesses, Mary  and  Elizabeth,  fromthesuccession,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  place,  lady  Jane  Grey.  The. 
protector  had  married  her  to  lord  Guildford  Dud-r 
ley,  his  fourth  son.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Frances, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  descended,  ^  by  Charles 
Brandon,  from  Maiy,  the  dowager  queen  of  France, 
and  sister  to  Henry  the  eighth.  She  was  singu- 
larly accomplished,  and  universally  respected  and 
beloved.  Henry's  testamentary  disposition  having 
set  aside  the  Scottish  line,  lady  Jane  Grey  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, her  father-in-law,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Cranmer,  and  of  the  whole  privy  council,  except 
the  lord  chief  justice,  caused  her  to  be  proclaimed 
queen.  She  did  all  that  depended  upon  her  to 
refuse  the  crown;  but,  at  length,  overpowered  by 
her  father-in-law  and  husband,  accepted  it  widi 
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sincere  and  evident  reluctance.  Her  adherents 
endeavoured  to  support  her  title  by  arms,  but  they 
were  soon  discomfited,  and  Mary  was  proclaimed 
queen.  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  two 
persons  with  him,  were  put  to  death,  while  eight 
others  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason. 
Among  these  were  lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Their  execution  was  more 
than  once  put  off,  and  probably  would  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  subsequent  rebellion  of  sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  caused  it  to  be  thought  a  measure 
necessary  for  die  tranquillity  of  the  state*. 

Maiy  thus  became  peaceably  possessed  of  the 
thfone.  I.  The  return  of  the  English  nation  to 
communion  with  the  see  of  Rome :  II.  The  per* 
secution  of  the  protestants  .for  heresy:  and  III. 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  archbishop  Craar 
mer;  are  the  ecclesiastical  events  in  this  reign, 
which  seem  to  require  particular  notice.  IV.  Some 
obMrvatioM  tm  tiie  general  charaeler  of  Mary, 
will  dose  this  chapter. 

•  Th«  aoswer  of  A  Edimd  Mooat^gu,  kid  chjefjosiin 
tf  the  Comoion  Pkas*  to  the  charge  bffou^  sgaimt  hjifp»  ef 
having  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  the  sixth»  (Fuller's  Church 
Hbtory  of  Great  Britain^  book  yiii.  p.  i.)  ooueintions  several 
carious  circumstances  relating  to  that  transaction. 
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XXL   K 

Tkt  TLaum  of  the  English  Nation  to  Conamtnion  with  the 
Set  <^  Rome. 

Immediately  on  ber  accession  to  the  throne, 
Mary  avowed  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  very  soon  made  puUic  her  intention  to 
restore  it.  She  formally  signified  this  to  the  pope, 
and  his  holiness  appointed  cardinal  Pole  his  legate 
to  England,  and  furnished  him  With  the  most 
dtfiple  powers  for  effecting  the  object  of  his  lega- 
tion. In  August  1554,  the  marriage  between  the 
^een  and  Philip  was  celebrated.  On  the  28th 
of  the  follotving  November,  the  king  and  queen, 
the  st^iritukl  and  temporal  peers,  aiid  the  commons, 
assembled  in  the  housfe  of  lords.  Gatdin^f,  whd 
had  beeti  recently  restored  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ifirinchester,  and  advanced  to  th6  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor, announced  the  arrival  of  the  tarditid,  with 
legaiine  authori^.  Being  introduced  with  g^eat 
ceremony  ihto  the  assembly,  the  cardinal  addressed 
the  members  in  a  conciliating  speech.  The  chan- 
cellor replied,  expressing  his  own  wishes,  and  the 
general  wish  of  Ihe  nation,  to  return  to  communion 
with  the  ifee  of  Rome. 

On  tile  following  day,  the  king,  the  queeii,  and 
boih  houses  of  parliament,  being  again  assembled 
in  this  house  of  peers,  the  cardinal  was  ush^Yed 
into  the  house,  dressed  in  hid  legating  robed,  ^e 
king  was  placed  bn  the  l^ft  hand  of  the  queed, 
and  th«  legate  bn  her  right,  but  at  &  gr^tbt  dlls- 
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tance  than  the  king :  all  three  were  placed  on  seats 
covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  under  a  very  costly 
canopy.  The  chancellor  then  addressed  the  houses 
of  parliament ;  recapitulated  what  he  had  said  the 
day  before,  and  solemnly  asked  them,  if  they  de- 
sired to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  obedience  due  to  their  chief  pastor.  The  whole 
assembly  assented,  by  acclamation,  to  the  pro- 
posal :  the  chancellor  then  presented  to  their  ma- 
jesties a  petition,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  both 
houses,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation, 
expressing  their  sorrow  for  the  schism,  and  for 
whatever  they  had  enacted  against  the  see  of 
Rome  and  the  catholic  religion,  declaring  that 
they  now  annulled  it;  and  beseeching  those,  whom 
God  had  preserved  from  the  general  guilt,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  lord  legate  that  he  would  pardon 
them,  and  restore  them  as  true  and  living  members 
to  that  body,  from  which  they  had  been  separated 
by  their  misdeeds. 

The  king  and  queen  having  perused  the  peti- 
tion, returned  it  to  the  chancellor ;  he  read  it  dis- 
tinctly and  audibly.  The  whole  assembly  then 
rose,  and  the  queen,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
herself  and  the  king,  petitioned  the  legate  to  grant 
the  pardon  and  reconciliation  sued  for.  The  legate 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  every  one,  except  the  king 
and  queen,  being  on  their  knees,  pronounced  the 
general  absolution.  They  then  went  to  the  royal 
chapel,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung,  to  ex- 
press the  general  sentiment  of  religious  joy,  with 
which  all  tilie  assembly  appeared  to  be  penetrated. 
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On  the  following  day,  a  similar  ceremony  of  re- 
conciliation took  place  in  the  city  of  London: 
afterwards,  the  clergy  assembled  in  convocation ; 
and,  on  their  knees,  received  absolution  for  all  the 
censures,  which  they  had  incurred  during  the  late 
innovations.  By  the  legislative  act  of  ist  and  2d 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  the  work  of  reconciliation 
was  completed. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  pope  and 
the  clergy,  arid  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  church  property  were  generally 
quieted  in  its  detention  and  enjoyment.  The 
queen  restored  to  the  ancient  possessors,  all  the 
church  property,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown ;  and  earnestly  solicited  others  to  follow 
her  example :  her  conduct,  if  admired,  was  very 
little  imitated  **. 

*  In  a  valuable  manuscript,  with  the  penual  of  which  the 
writer  has  been  favoured,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  queen,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Gardiner,  then  lord  chancellor,  re- 
solved to  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to  eflfiMst  a  fbll  restitution 
of  the  crown  lands.  "  Hence,  at  theotxening  of  parlioraent, 
"  which  she  called  to  meet  on  the  a  ist  October  1554,  she  tried 
'*  to  dispose  the  two  houses  to  that  full  restitution.  But  this 
*<  motion  being  generally  disliked,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
'<  drop  the  undertaking.  However,  the  queen's  piety  prompted 
**  her  to  do  her  own  part,  and  she  carried  the  miitter  so'fiur  as 
**  it  was  practicable.  For  this  purpose,  having  sent  for  the 
**  house  of  commons  to  attenc^  she  told  them  the  same  she 
''had  said  before  to  her  privy  councillors :  and  the  parlia^ 
*^  ment  was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  as 
'^  fiur  as  concerned  the  crown :  butth^re  was  a  proviso  for 
''saving  the  righto  of  the  subjeoto,  who  had  any  mteresto  in 
*'  those  estates  granted  from  the  crown,    fiurnet  adds,  that 
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Immediatdy  after  the  ceremony  of  recQncUiatimi 
took  place,  the  queen  sent  viscouiKt  Montngue, 
Thirlby  bishop  of  Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Came, 
ambassadors  to  Rome.  They  reached  it  op  the 
23d  of  May  1555 ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  the  following 
June,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  pope. 
They  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  his  holi- 
ness, represented  the  sorrow  of  the  nation,  for  their 
schism  and  hieresy,  and  their  desire  to  return  into 
communion  with  the  holy  see.  The  pope  received 
them  graciously,  cpipressed  a  general  approbation 
o(ihe  proceedings  of  the  legate,  but  complained 
of  the  detrition  of  the  ecclesiastical  juroperty,  apd 
intimated  his  right  to  the  ancient  render  of  Peter- 
pmce.  ^*  8e  himself,"  he  said,  ^^  had,  when  he  was 

**  although  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority,  yet  there  were  in 
'*  the  house  of  commons  136  against  it,  some  of  iHiom  made 
**  veiy  bitter  reflections  thereupon :  which  showed  mens 
**  mands,  and  the  tamper  of  her^wgliaBHsit,  were  very  much 
<<  altered  fron  that  wondarfol  uaaimnily,  with  which  they 
*^  had  balbte  gone  into  all  die  queen's  mcasoves. 

^  The  eSeots  thereof  stopped  not  here:  a  jealousy  was 
^  aaoBspf^d  over  t)ie  realm,  that  as  matters  wereihengoiag 
**  oa,  a^peneral  resunytion  of  chardi  lands  would  Motae  time 
«( «r  '«ther  be  infidhbly  attenqited.  New  these  astatca  were 
^*  abeady  40  ^istribated  among  the  nobilky  and  gentry,  df 
'*'  apstiy  paisvasion,  that  mucli  the  greatait  part  were  deeply 
^  aanaemed  therein:  wfaerclbre  many  soon  applied  Iten- 
**  aelvas  to  th^  prmoeH  Sliaabetfa." 

'  8o«w  oare  .was  tdcen  by  Afary  and  the  friends  of  the 
-airiMlieveUgionjIo  restore  the  nionaatic. state  in  this  coHntry, 
%ut>  wWiaafenMich/auocess ;  aqme  sasail  camnranitiBs,imiesacr, 
<0f  fitaadictbes,  rmthaBinm,  IhtdyetiiiH  s,  and  Fbmdaeans, 
Mreresettledtat WiiHiianstai,  Bhaen,  SaoJmme  nev Bnet- 
{iMI,<«ai 
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^  yDBiigy  bwn  employed  in  -coilectuig  it,  «ad  evet 
^'  Ikfid  teen  edified  by  life  ^Jacidty  iridi  whicb  it 


It  is  observable^  that,  before  Henry  the  e^gUh, 
the  kkigs  of  England  sttyled  themsdves  only  lords 
of  irelaaul.  That  monarch,  in  the  twenty^ihicd 
^eor  KlfNhis  Mign,  assumed  the  tide  of  Jdng  of  ice* 
hmiy  and,  two  years  afterwards,  his  tide  wasre^ 
eo^ized  by  parliament  This  the  pope  considered 
an  inirasioa'of  4iie  right,  ascromed  by  the  holy^e, 
to  be  thesova^gn  and  ultimate  feodd  iosd  of 
that  kingdom. 

To  prerent  any  coiftroveri^  im  ih»  head,  Mary 
fioeenpnnied  the  tetter,  presented  to  the  pope  by 
theambftSMdora,  with  one,  in  which  she  solicited 
iam  to  oonfer  onilier  idie  itifle  of  queen  of  Ireland. 
WilJi'this  Tequt»st,  tiie  pope  comqplied*;  the  bull 
was  dated  several  days  before  the  presentation  of 
ihe  ambassadors,  and  thus  the  difficulty,  which 
night  o&erwise  have  arisen,  was  deitarously 
eluded. 

XXi.  2. 

Four  Dispuiations  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dixines 
in' the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 

In  otfr  account  of  the  reigniof  king  Edward  the 
sixth,  we  have  noticed. six  disputations  between 
catholics  and  protestants,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
that  were  held  in  the  space  of  one  year.  Pour 
similar  disputations  were  held  in  1553,  soon  after 
*  By  a  buU,  tfaoftoiibed^  Baoms/ad  annam  13$5* 
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the  accession  of  queen  Maiy.  The  catholics  then 
held  the  temple,  and  these  disputations  were  de- 
signed for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  satis&c- 
tion  to  protestants. 

The  first*  took  place  on  the  i8th  of  October 
in  the  year  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  convocaticm 
house,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  London,  and  continued 
during  six  days.  ''  The  questions,  (says  Persons), 
'^^  were  the  accustomed,  about  the  real  presence, 
<<  and  transubstantiation.  The  manner  of  disputing 
<<  was  not  in  form,  or  after  any  fashion  of  school, 
*^  but  rather  of  proposingdoubts,  andansweringthe 
«  same,  for  satisfieu^tion  of  them  that  were  not  re- 
*^  solved.  The  prolucutor  protested,  that  the  con- 
'^^  ference  was  held  not  to  call  any  points  of  cath<^c 
^  religion  into  doubt,  but  to  solve  such  scruples  or 
*^  doubts,  as  any  man  might  pretend  to  have.*' 
Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  took  the  lead 
on  the  protestantside :  he  denied  the  real  presence 
in  the  most  explicit  terms :  ^^  I  will  speak  plain 
"  English,  quoth  he  f : — ^the  sacrament  of  the  altais 
"  which  ye  reckon  to  be  all  one  with  the  mass,  is 
'^  no  sacrament  at  all,  neither  is  Christ  anywise 
"  present  in  it." 

Three  other  disputations;];  were  held  in  three 
successive  days,  at  Oxford,  in  April  1554,  on  the 
three  questions  of  the  real  presence,  transubstantia- 
tion, and  the  sacrifice   of  the  mass.     Cranmer, 

*  Fox,  p.  SI4.  Persons's  Review  of  Ten  Disputations,  s.  7. 
t  iFox,  1285.    Persons's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  7. 
X  Fox,  1399.    Persons's  Review,  c.  1^  s.  8. 
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Ridley,  and  Latimer  attended,  and  argued  at  each 
of  them. 

The  disputants  arrived  at  no  certain  conclusion, 
in  any  of  the  ten  meetings  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  three  last  were  conducted  with  most 
order,  and  the  controversy  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  fairness; — "  Yet,'*  says  father  Persons*, 
if  Fox  relate  truly,  "  the  manner  of  arguing  was 
"  not  so  orderly  and  school-like  as  might  have 
"  beenf." 

♦  Fox,  1299.    Pereons's  ReWew,  c.  i.  s.  8. 

t  The  conclusions  which  Persons  himself  draws  from  them 
for  his  readers,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 
'  <'  If  a  man  would  oppose  to  these  ten  public  disputations 
'*.  before  recyted,  ten  learned  councells  of  the  catholic  church, 
**  that  disputed,  examined,  and  condemned  this  heresie  of 
y  theirs  against  the  real  presence,  within  the  space  of  these 
**  last  six  hundred  years,  since  Berengarius  first  began  it,  as 
**  namely,  those  four  named  by  Lanchfranke,  to  witt,  that  of 
**  Rome,  under  Leo  the  ninth ;  and  another  of  Versells,  under 
'^the  same-pope;  the  third  at  Towars  in  France,  under  pope 
*'  Victor,  successor  to  Leo ;  the  fourth  at  Rome  againe,  under 
*<  pope  Nicholas  the  second ;  in  all  which  Berengarius  himselfe 
**  was  present,  and  in  the  last,  not  only  abjured,  but  burnt  his 
*'  ownebooke.  And  after  this,  six  other  councells  to  the  same 
«<  effect,  the  first  at  Rome,  under  Gregory  the  seventh,  where 
*'  Berengarius  againe  abjured,  as  Waldensis  testifieth ;  the 
^  second  of  Lateran  in  Rome  also,  under  Innocendus  the  third; 
'^  the  general  councell  of  Vienna;  the  fourth  at  Rome  againe, 
**  under  pope  John  the  twenty-second ;  the  fifth  at  Constance, 
«« and  the  sixth  at  Trent.  All  these  councells,  I  say,  if  a  man 
**  consider  with  indifierency  of  what  variety  of  learned  men  they 
^<  consisted,  of  what  singular  piety  and  sanctity  of  life,  of  how 
*^  many  nations,  of  what  dignity  in  God's  church,  how  great 
'<  diligence  they  used  to  discuss  this  matter/what  prayer,  what 
**  conferringe  of  scriptures,  and  other  meanes  they  used,  and 
VOL.  I.  s 
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xxr.  3. 

Persecution  of  the  Protestants  for  Heresy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  Mary 
ascended  the  throne,  her  dispositions  towards  those 
who  should  continue  to  differ  from  her  in  religious 
opinions,  were  just,  moderate,  and  wise.  Doctor 
Heylin  admits,  that  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  her  reign  she  practised  no  violence.  The 
first  volume  of  Dodd's  Church  History  contains  the 
faculties  and  instructions,  which  the  pope  gave  for 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  holy  see :  they  are 
written  in  the  language  of  moderation,  and  do  not 
contain  a  single  expression,  which  suggests  meat* 
8ure9  of  constraint.  The  lenity  of  cardinal  Pole, 
her-  majesty's  principal  adviser,  iseems  to  be 'Uni- 
versally admitted.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
Hume*,  in  a  debate  which  he  supposes  to  have 

taken  plaee  in  Mary's  reign,  on  &e  subject*  of 

«• 
^*  with  how  great  consent  of  both  Greek  and  Latjn  church 
<f  conforme  to  all  antiquity,  they  deteonined  and  resolved 
**  against  the  opinion  of  protestants  in  iour  dayes ;  he  wiU 
**  eaaily  discover  how  much  more  reaaon  and  probahility  of 
*'  security  there  is,  of  adkenturinge  his  soule  of,  the.  one  sida 
"  then  of  the  other  V'  * 

At  the  exMl  of  this  cheater  father  Persons  proceeds  tO' an 
dabprate  discussion  of  t)he  controversies  on -the  three,articla8 
of  the  real  presence,  traosubstantiation  and  the  saprifioe  of  tha 
mass  :--^  who  desire  to.  be-  acquamted  with. the  nature  9pA 
beariogs  of  these  discussions  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliaabe^ 
must  be  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  his  work 

*Chap.xxxYiL 

t  On  tin  lut  diipiitsfloii,  see  slso  ColUer't  Soc.  HU t.  voi  IL  p.  354. 
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religious  persecution,  makes  Pole  the  advocate  of 
toleration.  ^ 

In  1555,  all  the  bishops,  and  several  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy,  attended  cardinal  *Pole,  to  receive  his 
instructions.  Ttey  were  truly  pastoral  and  humane ;' 
he  bade  them  treat  their  fldcks  with  tenderness,  and 
make  converts  rather  by  example  and  instruction 
than  by  rigour.    The  detestable  councils,  which  in- 
duced Mary  to  adoJ)t  a  system  of  ihtolerance,  were' 
generally  attributed  to  Gardiner,  the  bishop  of 
Wincherter,-^but  he  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active^ 
part  in  th^m.     By  Rogers,  the  first  of  those  who' 
suffered  for  religion  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  bishop 
Was  asked,— ^"  whether  he  bad  not  preached  against 
^'^  the  t)ape,  during  the  best  part  of  twenty  years?"* 
'^  Ve's,^  f^d  Gawliner,  "buti  was  forced  to  it  by' 
*^  cruelty.'' — "  And  will  you  then,'^  said '  Rogers,* 
*•'  use  to  others  that'  cruelty,  of '  which  you  now 
"  complain  f'  Gardmei*  nlade  no  answelr.     When 
he  first  recommended  persecutittn,  he  thought  a 
few  striking  exatnples  would  cause  a  general  re-* 
cantation ;  but,  when  he  found  his  error,  he  left 
the  weight  x)f  cruelty  on  the  willing  shoulders  of 
Bonner.     Gardiner  died  in  great  sentiments  of 
repentance.     "  I  have  sinned,"  he  said,  "  with 
"  Peter,  but  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter."  Bon- 
ner was  bishop  of  London;  if  his  conduct  has  not 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  he  was  a  perfect  mon- 
ster of  cruelty. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Mary  met  with 
many  provocations.  Northumberland's  treasons 
were  quickly  followed  by  Wytit's :  for  some  time,  a 
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person  was  encouraged  to  personate  king  Edwardy 
and  to  dispute  Mary's  title :  repeated  indignities 
were  offered  to  her  religion ; — ■"  her  preacher/*  says 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole*,  "  was 
^*  shot  at,  whilst  he  was  preaching  in  the  pulpit  of 
'^  St  Paul's,  and  her  chaplains  were  mobbed  and 
^  pelted  in  the  streets.  When  public  prayers 
**  were  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  her  pregnancy, 
^'  a  reformed  preacher  made  use  of  the  f<mn,  ^  that 
^  it  would  please  God  either  to  turn  her  heart  from 
"  idolatry,  or  to  shorten  her  days.'  A  dog's  head 
'^  was  shayed,  in  contempt  of  the  clerical  tonsure ; 
"  and  by  an  impiety,  which,"  says  Mr.  Phillq>s, 
*^  I  have  difficulty  to  repeat,  a  wafer  was  put  into 
'^  a  dead  cat's  paws,  in  derision  of  the  holy  sacra- 
"  ment,  and  hung  up  at  Cheapside.  Pretended 
*^  revelationsr  and  the  forgery  of  the  spirit  on  the 
"  wall,  were  employed  to  disturb  the  government^ 
'^  and  discredit  mass  and  confession.  These  and  the 
^'  like  impieties  were  followed  by  divers  acts  of 
*^  rebellion,  of  which  an  atten^t  to  rob  the  treasury, 
^*  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  and  the  seizure  of 
**  Scarborough  castle,  in  favour  of  the  French 
'^  invasion,  are  instances*" 

XXI.  4. 
Archbishop  Cranmer. 

The  number  of  those,  who  suffered  death  for 
heresy,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  has  been  cop- 
puted,  probably  with  some  exaggeration,  at  two 
*  SecLia 
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hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Of  these,  none  cer- 
tainly was  so  distinguished  as  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That,  for  some  of  his 
actions  he  is  entitled  to  praise,  that,  for  othenrs,  his 
conduct  should  be  strongly  reprobated,  every 
candid  person  must  allow. 

His  protection  of  the  princess  Mary  from  the 
fiiry  of  her  father,  his  endeavours  to  save  sir  Tho- 
mas More,  bishop  Fisher,  and  Cromwell,  his  resist- 
ance to  the  passing  of  the  sanguinary  enactment 
of  the  six  articles,  and  his  encouragement  of  letters 
and  learned  men,  are  entitled  to  praise.  But,  when 
"^e  find,  that,  though  he  adopted  the  Lutheran 
principles  so  early  as  his  residence  in  Germany 
on  the  business  of  the  divorce,  he  yet  continued, 
during  the  fifteen  subsequent  years  of  Henry's  reign, 
in  the  most  public  profession  of  the  catholic^  reli- 
gion, the  article  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  alone 
excepted : — that  though,  whea  he  was  consedrated 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  the  customary 
oath  ^f  obedience  to  ihe  see  of  Rome,  he  yet,  just 
before  he  took  it,  retired  into  a  private  room  and 
protested  against  it: — and  that,  though  he  sub- 
scribed and  caused  his  clergy  to  subscribe  the  six 
articles,  the  third  and  fotrih  of  which  enjoined 
celibacy  to  the  clergy,  and  the  observance  of  the 
vow  of  chastity, '"he  yet,  though  a  priest,  was  mar- 
ried, and  continued  to  cohabit  with  his  wife ; — we 
must  pronounce  him  guilty  of  dissimulation.-^ 
When  we  find,  that,  though  he  knew  Anne  BoLeyn 
was  under  no  pre-contract  of  marriage,  he  yet,  to 
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use  bishop  BurneV^  expression'*,  extorted  from,bpfi 
standing  as  she  did,  on  the  very  vei^e  of  etemi^^ 
a  confession  of  the  existence  of  such  contr$jCt;— r 
we  must  pronounce  him  guilty  of  subsieryiency  to 
his  masters  cruelties  : — ^when  we  see  how  instru* 
mental  he  was  in  bringing  Lambert,  Anne  Askew, 
Jane  Bocken,  Van  Parr,  and  others,  both  catholics 
and  anabaptists^  to  the  stake ;  and  particulariy, 
when  we  read  his  successful  exertions  to  induce 
the  young  prince  to  sign  thfi  sentence  for  Jaae 
Bocken's  condemnation, — we  must  pronounce  him 
.guilty,  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  religious 
persecation :«— when  we  find,  that,  previously  to 
Hemy's  marri^e  with:  Anne  of  Gleves,  he  declared 
that,  the  negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  a  prince 
of  the.  house!  of  Lorraine  were  not  a  lawful  impedi* 
ment  to  her  marriage  with  Henry,— he  yet,  witjir 
in  six  months  after  it,  declared  that  they  hitd 
created  such  an  impediment,  and  solemnized  the 
monarch's  adulterous  marriage  with  lady  Kathai- 
rine  Howard,^«*we  must  pronounce  him  guilty  of 
sacrilege  :-4-aiid  finally, — when  we  find,  that,  nob- 
withstanding  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Elinbeth,  he  yet,  on  the  death  of  their 
royal  brother,  strove  to  exclude,  them  both  firom 
the  throne,  and  to  place  lady  Jane  Grey  uq[>on  it, 
-^we  must  admit  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  and 
pronounce  him  guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and 
high  treason. 

Still, — the  sentence,  which,  after  he  had  been 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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pardoned  for  his  treason,  condemned  him  to  the 
flames  for  heresy,  was  execrable.  His  firmness 
tUidir  the  tbrture,  to  which  it  consigned  him,  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  It  presents  an  imposing 
example,  and  we  then  willingly  forget  what  history 
records  against  him.  Btit,  when  we  read  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  that  "  he  was  the  glory  of 
^^  Ae  English  nation,  and  the  ornament  of  the  re- 
"  formatiori,"  his  misdeeds  rush  on  our  recollec- 
tion ;  we  are  astonished  at  the  eflPect  of  pairty 
Spirit,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  biographer. 

XXI.  5. 

Same  Ob$ervation$  on  the  Character  of  queen 
Mary*  -    - 

f< Historians  have  been  unjost  to  the  memory 
of  Jifary,  by  the  unqualified  harshness  with  which 
tkeymention  the  reprehenmble  parts  of  her  conduct, 
and  by  concealing,,  or  not^holding  up  sufficiently  to 
Ught,  those  parts  of  it,  which  were  justly  entitled  to 
praise. — Hume  ascribes  to  her,  obstinacy,  bigotry, 
violence,  malignity,  revenge,  and  cruelty ;  and  as- 
seAithat,  ^^  amid  the  complication  of  vices  which 
'^  entered  into  her  composition,  we  shall  scarcely 
"find  any  virtue  but  sincerity." — ^¥et,  in  the  next 
po^,  he  vecordsrthe  wise  law^,  by  which  she  sus- 
pended the  tyrannical  impositions  on  the  merphimts, 
and  repealed  the  absurd  prol^bitioii&  in  the  making 
of  cloUi,  by  all  persfons  who  had  not  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  seven  years :  he  also  notices  her 
exertions  to  establish  the  commercial  relations 
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between  this  country  and  Russia,  from  which  her 
successors  derived  so  much  advantage.  He  might 
have  added  her  salutary  restoration  of  the  humane 
provisions  of  the  common  law  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings for  treason ;  her  limiting  treasons  and  mis- 
prisions of  treason  to  those  which  were  declared  to 
be  such  by  the  25th  of  Edward  the  third ;  her  libe- 
ral reversals  of  outlawries,  and  her  humane  and 
generous  injunctions,  to  sir  Richard  Morgan,  when 
she  appointed  him  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
by  which  she  signified,  that,  '^  notwithstanding  the 
*^  old  error  which  did  not  admit  any  witness  to 
*^  speak,  or  any  other  matter  to  be  heard,  in  favour 
'*  of  her  adversary,  in  causes  in  which  her  majesty 
"  was  a  party ;  her  majesty's  pleasure  nevwihe- 
"  less  was,  that  whatsoever  could  be  brought  in 
*^  favour  of  the  subject,  should  be  admitted  to  be 
^*  heard ;  and  moreover,  that  justices  should  not 
**  persuade  themselves  to  sit  in  judgment  other- 
'  wise  for  her  highness,  than  for  her  subjects.*" 

Fuller*  does  her  greater  justice : — "  Take  queen 
"  Mary,**  he  says,  "  abstracted  from  her  opinions, 
''  and  by  herself,  secluded  from  her  bloody  coun- 
'^  sellors,  and  her  memory  will  justly  come  under 
''  commendation.  Indeed,  she  knew  not  the  art  of 
"  being  popular. — She  hated  to  equivocate  in  her 
''  religion,  and  was  what  she  was,  without  dissem- 
"  bling  her  judgment  for  fear  or  flattery.  Litde 
^'  beloved  of  her  subjects,  to  whom  though  once  she 
**  remitted  an  entire  subsidy,  yet  it  litde  moved 
^'  their  affections,  because,  though  liberal  in  this 
♦  Book  vjii.  »,  53. 
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^^  act,  she  had  been  unjust  in  another,  — hef  breach 
"  of  promise  to  the  gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
**  Howeyer,  she  had  been  a  worthy  princess,  had  as 
^'  litde  cruelty  been  done  under  her  as  was  done  by 
^'  her*." 

*  Sir  William  Blackgtone  also  Observes,  (Comm.  book.  iv. 
c.  33,)  that  many  popular  and  salutary  laws  in  civil  matters 
were  made  during  her  administration.  No  code  of  law  con- 
tains a  wiser  lesson  to  princes  than  that  expressed  in  the  first 
act  of  her  reign  ;^^'  Forasmuch  as  the  state  of  every  king, 
''  ruler,  and  governor  of  any  realm,  dominion,  or  commonalty, 
**  standeth  and  consisteth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour 
**  of  the  subject,  to?rard  their  sovereign,  ruler,  and  governor, 
<'  than  in  the  dread  and  fear  of  laws,  made  with  rigorous  pains 
^  and  extreme  punishment,  for  not  obeying  of  their  sovereign, 
''ruler,  and  governor;  and  laws  also  justly  made  for  the 
*'  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  without  extreme  punish- 
"  ment  or  great  penalty,  are  more  often,  for  the  most 
''part,  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  and  statutes  made  with 
*'  great  and  extreme  punishments,  and  in  special,  such  laws 
^'  and  statutes  so  made,  whereby  not  only  the  ignorant  and 
''  rude  unlearned  people,  but  also  learned  and  expert  people, 
««  minding  honesty,  are  often  and  many  times  trapped  and 
^  snared,  yea  many  times  for  words  only,  without  either  fact 
'^  or  deed  done  or  perpetrated. 

**  The  queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  calling  to  remem- 
«  brance  that  many,  as  well  honourable  and  noble  persons,  as 
^  other  of  good  reputation  within  this  her  grace's  realm  of 
^  England,  have  of  late  (for  words  only,  without  other  opinion, 
"  fiurt,  or  deed)  suffered  shameful  death  not  accustomed  to 
**  nobles^  her  highness  therefore,  of  her  accustomed  clemency 
*^  and  mercy,  minding  to  avoid  and  put  away  the  occasion  and 
^  time  of  like  chances  hereafter  to  ensue,  trusting  her  loving 
**  subjects  will,  for  her  clemency  to  them  showed,  love,  serve, 
^'  and  obey  her  grace  the  more  heartily  and  faithfully,  than 
**  for  dread  4>r  fear  of  pains  of  body,  is  contented  and  pleased 
^*  that  the  severity  of  such   like  extreme  dangerous  and 
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CHAP.   XXII. 
QU££N    ELIZABETH. 

1558- 

XH£  commencement  of  the  reformation  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  its  progress 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  and  its  inter- 
ruption in  the  reign  of  Mary,  have  been  mentioned : 
some  account  will  now  be  given  of  its  completion,  in 
the  xeign  of  Elizabeth:  we  shall  therefore  attempt  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  general  view  of  her  first 
measures.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  succinct  account,  L  Of  her  being  pro-, 
claiined  queen  of  England,  and  her  progress  to 

'/  painliil  laws,  shall  beabdished,  annulled,  and  made  frustrate 
.''andymd/' 

It  wjkb  to  the  merit  of  this  benign  legislative  dedaxBtion 
nf  Mary,  that  it  vas  made  by  her  after  several  treasons  and 
treasonable  practices  against  her,  had  been  perpetrated ;  and, 
while  .it  was  knpwn  that  some  were  carrying  on  and  others 
meditated. 

And,  in  respect  to  the  ezecutiens  in  her  reign  for  herssy, 
when  it  is  admitted,that  dieycan  neither  be  denied  nor  excused, 
itshottU  not  be  forgotten  that  similar  guilt  is  justly  impatable 
lo.many  sovereigns^  some  of  whom  enjoy  a  considerable 
IMttMm  of  historic  &me.*--It  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
IK»se»  who^were.  eoceeuted  in  iier  reign.for  heresy,  might  have 
justly  ,been  executed  fi>r  treason  ;^other  sovereigns,  more 
poUtipslIy,.bill  certainly  not  mere  justly^  converted  what  they 
deemed  ber^  intaAreason,  and  punished  the  convict  not  as  a 
Jieretic,  but  as  a  traitor^ 
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London:  II.  ,0f  hercoronatioh:  UI.  0£thedivi- 
§ioD  of  the  nation  at.  thisr  (ime  into,  a  cathoUc  and 
a  protestaut  party :  IV.  Qf  ibe  suhdivision  of  the 
latter  into  Lutherans :  V.  Zuinglians:  VLAndtl^e 
successors  of  these,  the  Galvtnists,  or.  Puritans'; 
VII.  Of  the  preference  given  by  th^  queen  to  the 
protestant  party :  VIII,  Of  her  notifying^to  Paul 
the  fourth,  her  acdesiiion  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Qiannfer  in  which  he  receive^  the  ihtelligepce: 
IX.  And  of  the  more  conciliatory  proceedings  of 
Pius  the  fourth,  his  immediate  successor. 

XXII.  1. 

The/irst  Measures  of  queen  Elizabeth.. 

t' 'Queen  Mary  was  succeeded  by  her  sister 
lUizabeth,  the  only  child,  then  living,  of  Henry 
thb  eighth ;  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  being,  at  this 
time,  emperor;  Henry  the  second,  king  of  France; 
Phiiip  the  secotid,  king  of  Spain;  and  Paul  the 
fourth,  filling  the  Roman  see. 

At  the  moment  of  Mary's  decease,  both  houses 
of  parliament  were  sitting.  Information  of  the 
event  being  brought  to  the  house  of  lords,  they 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  request- 
ing their  attendance.  When  the  members  arrived, 
the  lord  chancellor  Heath,  archbishop  of  York, 
announced  the  event:  he  observed,  that  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  belonged,  of  right,  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  should  be  instantly 
proclaimed  queen  of  England.  The  proclamation 
was  immediately  made  by  the  king  at  arms. 
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The  news  of  the  decease  of  Mary  reached  Eliza^ 
t»eth  at  Hatfield.  On  the  29th  of  November  1 55^, 
she  proceeded  to  London,  attended,  says  Heylin,  by 
a  great  aiid  royal  train,  and  an  infinite  concourse  of 
people,  expressing  their  feelings  by  loud  acclama- 
tions and  every  other  demonstration  of  joy .  She  de- 
lighted them  by  the  afiability  of  her  manner,  and  the 
share  which  she  seemed  to  take  in  the  general  senti- 
ment. AtHighgate,  she  was  met  by  all  the  bishops : 
from  Bonner,  as  a  man  of  blood,  she  turned  with 
disgust :  the  others  she  received  courteously,  and 
permitted  them  to  kiss  her  hand.  At  Bishopsgate^ 
she  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor  and  all  the  city 
companies.  Thus  escorted,  she  reached  the  Tower. 
At  her  entrance  into  it,  "  she  rendered,"  says  Hey- 
lin,  ^*  her  most  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God, 
'^  for  the  great  change  in  her  condition,  in  bringing 
^'  her,  from  being  a  prisoner  in  that  place,  to  be 
^'  the  princess  of  her  people ;  and  now,  to  take 
"  possession  of  it  as  a  royal  palace,  in  which,  before, 
"  she  had  received  so  much  discomfort/'  On  the 
decease  of  Mary,  the  lords  assembled  in  council 
had  given  immediate  orders  for  the  stopping  of  all 
ports  and  havens,  in  order  that  no  intelligence  of 
the  event  might  be  carried  out  of  the  realm ;  but 
finding  so  general  a  concurrence  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  they  removed  the  embargo. 
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XXII.  2. 
Her  Coronation. 

On  the  13th  of  January  1559,  she  made  her  tri- 
"  umphant  passage/'  says  Dr.  Heylin,  "  through 
"  London,  to  Her  palace  at  Westminster,  Having 
"  offered  a  prayer,  she  mounted  in  her  chariot, 
*'  with  so  clear  a  spirit,  as  if  she  had  been  made 
*^  for  that  day's  solemnity ;  entertained,  all  the  way 
"  she  went,  with  the  joyful  shouts  and  acclama- 
'^  tions  of  God  save  the  queen,  which  she  repaid 
"  with  such  a  modest  affability,  that  it  drew  tears  of 
*^  joy  from  the  eyes  of  some,  with  infinite  prayers 
<<  and  thanksgivings  from  the  hearts  of  all. 

"  But  nothing  more  endeared  her  to  them  than 
*^  the  accepting  a  Bible,  neatly  gilt,  which  was  let 
"  down  to  her  from  one  of  the  pageants  represent- 
"  ing  Truth.  With  both  her  hands  she  received  the 
'^  book,  which  she  pressed  and  laid  to  her  bosom, 
^'  (as  die  nearest  place  unto  her  heart),  giving  the 
"  greater  thanks  for  that,  than  for  all  the  rest, 
^*  which  plentifully  had  that  day  been  bestowed 
^'  upon  her ;  and  promised  to  be  diligent  in  the 
'^  reading  of  it.  By  which,  and  many  other  acts 
'^  of  popular  piety,  with  which  she  passed  away 
*^  that  day,  she  did  not  only  gain  the  hearts  of 
^  them  that  saw  her,  but  they  that  saw  her  did 
''  so  magnify  her  inost  eminent  graces,  that  she 
'^  found  the  like  affection  in  die  hearts  of  all  others 
"ako.*' 

On  the  following  morning,  with  the  like  mag- 
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nificence  and  splendor,  she  was  attended  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.     She   was 
crowned  by    Dr.  Owen   Oglethorpe,    bishop    of 
Carlisle,  according  to  the  form,  and  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Roman  pontifical.     The  other 
catholic  prelates  declined  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 
Three  bishops,  ordaiAed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  sixth,  and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  were 
then  alive;  but  "  those  bishops,"  as  Dr.  H^liii 
remadcs,  **  were  at  that  time  deprived  of  their 
"  meb} — (whether  justly  or  unjustly  could  not  thett 
V.be  questioned), — and  therefore  not  in  a  eapaxitty 
"  to >. perform 'that  service.     Besides  there  bej&g; 
f^  at  that  time,  no  other  form  established  for  a  ooio^ 
"  nation-,  than  l^at,.' which  had  much  in.  if  of  the 
*'  ceremonies  and  jupenUition  of  ihe  dxurdi  of 
*'  Rome,  she  Was  iu>t  sure  that  any  dne  of  those 
<<  three, bishops  would  have  acted  in  it  without 
^'  mick'  alteirataon  and-  omissions^  /  in  'the  ''whole 
^^  course  of  that  o^der,  as  might  have  liend^red  tlie 
'^  whole   action  qudstitmaUe   among   caj^rieious 
^^  men;  andttherefoteV  filially^  she  ilbought  it  store 
■^  conducible  .to  her  ^neputation  among  i.foneigfi 
^^  princes  to  be  crowned  by  the  h tods  pf  b*  catibolic 
^'  bishop,  c».  one  at  least  that  wa&.accgwited  'Sb» 
^^  such^  than  if  it  .had  ^been  done  hyixisxy  oH&ie 
*^  odiar reUgioois."    ;f  .t  .  .»lj  t;     ** 

.,  oThd  conducitof  the  catholic  prelates.,  who  de-^- 
clineA.iussirtmg'  at  her'ooronationj  Tf  as  Justified  by 
them. oak  the  fi^owing  groundis :  they,  reftuwd . t6 
officiate  at  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  bcuduse 
^]i[:CQnsiddred  it  to  be  certun,  eitti)er  tliaOshe 
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would  not  take  or  would  not  keep  the  coronation 
oath,  which  the  kings  of  England,  as  all  other 
dbristian  kings,  took  at  their  cOrcmUtibn,  ^<  to  main- 
^'  tain  ihe  laws,  honours,  peace,  and  privilege  of 
'^  tibe  church*,  as  in  the  time  or  grant  of  Edwatd 
^^  ike  confessor/'  But  tUey  did  not  inake  tha 
smallest  bpj^ition  to  her  accession : .  they  immei 
diately  did  homage  to  her,  and  acknowledged  hh 
Ude  to  the  crown.  At  her  subsequent  measures 
th^  sighed,  but  they  sighed  in  silenee':  not^a 
tingle  act  of  a  treasonable,  seditious,  or  erea  H 
disaHected  tendency,  was  so  much  as  imputed  td 
any  of  them. 

XXII.  3. 

Division  of  the  Nation  into  a  CathoHc  and  a  Protestant 
Party. 

The  nation  was  divided,  at  this  time,  •  into  a 
catholic  tod  protestant  party.  From  several  rir- 
cumstahces,  it  is  evident  ihat  a  great  majoriiy  of 
the  people  then  inclined  to  the  roman>»catholic  re-' 
ligiab.  All  the  bishops,  with  the  sdiitary  exception 
eS  Kitchin  of  Landaff,  opposed  the  change  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  whole  convocation,  which  met  at  tixe'sakM 
tttie  vn/Sta  the  queen's  first  parliamei^  declared 
aj^ainst  i^  &nd  expressed  their  umattisiou^^adhet'^ 
efice  to  die  ancient  creed,  by  a  declaration  cou'^ 
foimable  to  it,  on^the  fiv^  impartant:articl^  of  th^ 
maI^pre8etice,:r-^4railsubBtftmiatloia[,  th^  4^i«:rifi<^  bf 
die  mass  for  the  iiviiig  and  ^e  dted,^^^  $U][>r^itiacy 
of  8t.  Peter  and  his  su<>de$sors,  and'the  authori^ 
*  Strjqpe's  AmAi  vol.4,  p. ^i. 
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q{  the  pastors  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  latitjr, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  They  addressed 
these  articles  to  the  bishops,  with  a  request  to  lay 
diem  before  the  lords  in  parliament  Both  the  uni- 
versities signed  a  writing,  declaring  their  concur-* 
rence  in  the  same  articles.  Thus  the  change  was 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  the 
clergy. 

The  laity  were  divided, — ^but  several  facts  indi- 
cate that  a  great  majority  must  have  been  in  favour 
of  die  catholic  religion ;  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  known  general  attachment,  at  this  time,  of  ike 
laity  to  their  pastors,  renders  this  highly  probable. 

Rishton,  a  contemporary  writer,  speaking  fixHn 
his  own  observation,  says*,  that  "one  third  of  die 
"  kingdom  was  at  this  time  protestant ;  most  of  die 
"  nobility,  the  majority  of  die  greater  commoners, 
"  and  die  generality  of  die  persons  employed  in 
"  agriculture  and  husbandry  being  catholics." 

This  conclusion  is  also  favoured  by  die  violence^ 
which  die  court  party  found  necessary  to  use,  in 
die  ensuing  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Five  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated by  die  court  to  each  borough,  and  three  to 
each  county ;  and  by  the  sheriff's  authority,  the 
members  were  chosen  from  among  these,  caadi^ 
dates ;  a  measure,  which  appears  to  discover  ap- 
prehensions in  die  court  diat  the  general  sense 
of  die  people  was  contrary  to  the  reformati<«. 
This  couclusion  is  fortified  by  the  complaints, 
which  are  found  in  the  protestant  writers  of  diese 
*  De  Schismate  Anj^,  p.  979. 
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timeS)  concerning  the  general  dearth  of  teachers, 
which  was  immediately  experienced  in  die  uni- 
versities and  the  public  schools,  and  of  ministers  to 
officiate  in  the  parishes. 

XXII.  4. 
Subdivision  of  the  PrqtesianU  into  Jjuiheram. 

It  may  be  generally  said,  that,  with  the  ezcep* . 
tion  of  the  belief  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  monarch,  the  church,  of  England  continued 
catholic  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  The  first  seeds 
of  the  protestant  doctrine  were  sown  by  Lutheran 
hands.    The  emissaries  employed  by  Henry,  in  ob- . 
tajning  the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  the  lawfulness 
of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon,  became, 
aecpiainted  with  Luther  and  some  of  his  disciples ; 
they  returned  home  with  dispositions  favourable 
to*  his.princiides,  and  were  either  accompaiiied,  on 
dicdr  cetum,  or  soon  after  followed,  by  some  of  their 
aUest  advocates.   Several  attempts  were  made  by 
tke  protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  induce  Henry 
to  subscribe  the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  and  to. 
place  himself  at  die  head  of  the  league,  which  had 
beea  formed  for  its  support.    These  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  but  they  gave  occasion  to  communications 
betweea  the  Lutheran  divines  and  the  English  ad- 
vocates of  reform.  Thus,  therefore,  duringthe  reign 
of  Htfiry  the  eighth,  the  seeds  of  the  reformi^tioii 
sown  in  this  country  were  Lutheran*. 

*  Strype,  (Annals  Elis.  voL  i.  p,  53,)  remarkt,  that  "  not 
^*  H  few  ifiahed  the  alteration  of  religion  to  be  settled  according 
'^  to  the  AugusMH  confewon  :  whereby  a  real  and  subitantial 

VOL.    I.  T 
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XXII.  5. 
ZmngUans. 

While  Henry  lived,  archbishop  Cranmer,  the 
most  powerful  advo(;ate  of  protestantism  in  this 
country,  outwardly  professed,  except  in  the  article 
of  the  supremacy,  the  catibolic  rdigion ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  he  veered  to  the  creedof  Zuing^; 
and  the  majority  of  the  royal  council  adopted  and 
led  the  in^t  monarch  into  die  adoption  of  the 
same  principles.     We  have  before  observed,  that 
Zuii^le  differed  from  Luther  in  several  artides, 
particularly  in  considmng  the  sacrament  of  the 
euchavist  merely  as  a  pious  rite,  established  to 
commemorate  die  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  in 
abolirittng  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  his  total 
sobjeekion  of  the  priest  to  ike  mi^isbate.    In  oon- 
fbrmity  with  the  two  former  opinions,  the  ministers 
of  Edward  the  si^th  dxprniged  from  their  creed  the 
belief  of  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
^({harist ;.  and  reduced  the  ecdesiastieal  orders  of 
the'  church  to  bishops,  priests^  and  deacons.  They 
vtsed  the  same  ceremoninl.both  in  the  ordination 
of  Ushops  and  priests,  omitting^  i|i  it  every  ancient 
rite,  except  the  imposition  ^  of  hands,  ud  some 
prayers.     They  laid  aside  all  th&vvestmeitts  of 
bishitps,  priestl,  and  deacons,  with  the  exception  of 
the  surplice^    They  retained  the  altar,  the  cross  in 

^  presence  might  be  acknowledged  in  the  euduurist :  crucifixes 
^  and  images  might  be  retabed  in  the  churdies :  the  wrfer 
^  put  iiito  the  receiver's  mouth,  and  such  like/' 
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baptiftiA,  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the  bowing  at 
tiie  name  of  Jesus.  To  all  that  was  retained,  the 
disciples  of  Zuin^e  serioudy  objected. 

XXII.  6, 

Meanwhile,,  several  disciples  of  Calvin  had 
found  their  way  into  England :  by  degrees,  they 
attracted  almost  all  the  disciples  of  Zuingle.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that,  in  opposition  to  Zuingle, 
Calvin  contended  for  the  absolute  subserviency  of 
ihe  magistrate  to  the  priest  in  all  ecclesiastical  con^ 
cems.  To  the  followers  of  his  doctrine  it  had  there^ 
fore  given  great  offence,  that  the  acts  of  parliament 
of  Edward  the  sixth,  for  ordaining  ministers,  esta- 
blishing the  common  prayer,  and  constituting  the 
forty-two  articles  as  the  national  creed,  were  im- 
posed by  the  authority  of  the  temporal  power. 
StiB,  the  influence  of  the  disciples  of  Calvin  is  very 
discernible  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  it  till  its  close,  this  in- 
fluence was  always  on  the  increase. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  those,  who  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  were  known  by  different 
appellations  r  from  their  master,  they  were  fre- 
quently called  Calvinists  ;  from  thei^  innovations 
on  Luther's  system,  they  were  styled  the  Reformed ; 
from  their  peculiar  tenets  respecting  the  real  pre- 
sence, they  were  called  Sacramentarians :  in  France, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  they  were  called  Hugo* 
nots ;  in  England,  their  alleged  improvements  ii^ 
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the  nationd  worship  gave  them,  soon  after  queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  af^llation 
of  Puritans,  while  their  objection  to  episcopacy 
gave  them,  in  the  reign  of  her  successor,  the  name 
of  Presbyterians. 

XXIL  7. 
The  Queen's  preference  of  the  Protestant  Party. 

Such  was  the  division  of  public  opinion  oxt  re- 
ligious concerns,  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne.  For  some  time,  the  catholics  and  protest* 
ants  waited  in  a  state  of  anxious  uncertainty  to  dis- 
cover for  which  party  she  would  declare.  After 
much  deliberation  with  a  council  of  select  advisers, 
she  decided  for  a  protestant  establishment,  partak- 
ing more  of  the  Lutheran  than  of  the  Calvinistic 
economy :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  on 
a  conciliating  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

A  contemporary  and  well-informed  writer  asserts, 
that  the  queen  was,  at  first,  unwilling  that  the  pro- 
testant religion  should  be  so  soon  established  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  she  was  per- 
suaded to  it  by  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burghley, 
and  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  represented  to  her 
.that  her  legitimacy, — (on  which  her  title  to  the 
c^own  depended  so  materially), — and  a  national 
recognition  of  the  pope  s  authority,  could  not  stan4 
together  :  this,  they  said,  rendered  it  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  throne,  that  the  papal  suprer 
macy  should  be  rejected :  but  this  rejection,  they 
observed,  might  prove  only  temporary,  as  oppor- 
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tunities  of  making  terms  witH  the  pope,  and  return- 
ing into  communion  with  him,  must  speedily  offer*. 
A  document  f  preserved  both  by  Burnet  and 
Strype,  and  evidently  under  the  eye  of  Camden, 
when  he  wrote  his  Annals,  states,-  with  great  preci- 
sion, the  principal  topics,  which  preisented  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  those,  to  whose  consideration 
this  important  question  was  submitted,  with  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  It  suggests  the  dan- 
gers, which  were  likely  to  attend  the  adoption  of 
the  protestant  religion,  from  its  foreign  adversaries 
the  pope,  and  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Scodand,  and  from  its  domestic  foes,  including 
iBunong  these,  the  Irish. — ^The  pope  s  hostility,  is 
represented  to  be  certain,  and  is  treated  very  cava- 
lierly :  France  and  Spain,  it  was  said,  might  be 
gained,  and  powerful  diversions  made  in  the  terri- 
tory of  each  of  those  monarchs,  by  assisting  his 
Hugonot  subjects.  The  partisans  of  the  old  religion 
in  England  might  be  reduced,  by  excluding  them 

^  See  Elizabeths  Angliae  reginae,  Hseresim  CalVinianam 
propugDantis,  saevissimum  in  cathoHcos  sui  regni  edictum, 
quod  in  alios  quoque  reipublicae  christianae  principes  con- 
tumelias  continet  indignissimas.  Promulgatum  Londini, 
39  November  1591.  Cum  responsione  ad  singula  capita: 
qu4  non  tantum  ssvitia  et  impietas  tam  iniqui  edicti,  sed 
mendacia  quoque  et  fraudes  ac  imposture,  deteguntur  et  con- 
fatanlur.  Per  Dominum  Andream  Philopatrum,  presby- 
terum,  theologum  Romanum,  ex  Anglis  olim  oriondum. 
Augustae,  cum  permisidone  superiorum  1593:  in  general, 
shortly  cited  by  the  word  Philopater. — In  the  course  .of  these 
pages  it  win  be  frequently  referred  to. 

t  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Reform,  vol.  ii.  coll.  537-  Strype's 
Annaby  App.  No.  iv.  Car.  adaonnm  1. 
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from  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  situaticms  of  trust  or 
emolument,  and  by.  severitiesysimilar  to  those,  whic|i 
Mary  had  inflicted  on  the  refractory  protestants. — 
The  new  schemers  in  church-discipline  are  then 
mentioned:  these,  it  is  observed,  might  be  quickly 
suppressed;  but  it  was  recommended,  that  the  terms 
of  communion  with  die  new  establishment  should  be 
rendered  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  to  include 
in  them  alllukewarm'^apistB,  all  moderate  sectaries, 
and  all  vacillating  religionists  of  every  description^ 
so  that  there  might  be  but  one  national  religion^ 
The  whole,  it  was  said,  might  be  mani^ed  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  firmness  and  moderation;  and  an 
inoffensive  liturgy  framed  by  men  of  known  leanw 
11^  and  temper,  to  whose  care,  the  work  was  to  be 
consigned  by  royal  authority  :  in  the  mean  timei 
things  might  generally  fbmain  on  the  established 
footing ; — something,  however,  should  be  done  to^ 
lead  the  public  to  expect  a  proper  and  well'-con-* 
sidered  reformation,,  but  the  ardent  spirits  of  ev^ry 
party  were  to  be  checked. 

XXIL  8. 
Noiificatim  of  her  SwceMuan  to  Pope  PmU  ihefowik. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Elizabedi  was  to 
write  to  sir  Edward  Came,  the  English  amhnnaa- 
dor  at  Rome,  to  notify  to  the  pope  her  acces8i<m 
to  the  throne. 

At  this  time,  the  Roman  see  was  filled  by  Paul 
the  fourth.  Unblemished  purity  of  morals»  and 
inflexible  integrity^  cannot,  with  justice,  be  denied 
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to  him :  ^'  but  all  these  qualities/'  says  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  the  sketch,  which  he  has  given  of  his  charactet 
in  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  ^^  wiere  yiidated  by 
'^  a  fierce  and  obstinate  temper,  a  haughty  and 
^^  aspiring  disposition,  and,  a  mind  incapable  of 
^^  yielding  to  opposition,  and  greedy,  above  ikiea«> 
^^  sure,  of  oommand."  He  received  ihe  qiieen's 
overtures  with  great  loftiness :  he  told  sir  Edward 
Came,  that  ^^  the  kingdom  of  England  was  held 
<<  in  fee  of  the  apostolic  see  ;  that  Elizabeth,  being 
"  illegitimate,  could  not  succeed ;  that'  he  could 
^*  not  contradict  the  declarations  of  Clement  the 
^^  seventh  and  Paul  the  third  ;  that  it  was  a  great 
*^  boldness  in  her  to  asisiune  the  name  and  govern^ 
^^  ment  without  him ;  yet,  that  being  desirous  to 
^  show  a  fiKtheriy  affection,  if  she  would  renounce 
^^  her  pretensions,  and  refer  herself  wh<dly  to  his 
'*  free  disposition,  he  would  do  whatever  might  be 
^^  done  with  honour  to  die  holy  sed."  This  speech 
was  equally  unjustifiable  and  imprudent: — ^it  is 
evident,  that,  in  the  deliberations,  which'  at  diis 
time  took  place,  on  the  importinit  question,  whe- 
th«  the  cs^olic  or  the  protestant  W9&  ix>  become 
die  religion  of  England,  it  was  calculated  to  turn 
&6  scale  against  the  former ^ 

xxn.  9. 

ConcHiaiory  Proceedings  of  Piu$  the  fourth. , 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place, 
tiiat,  riot  long  after  this  wayward  event,  another 

T  4 
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and  a  better  spirit  was  shown  by  Piiis  the.fbuith, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Paul.  In  Vixf  1560, 
he  sent  Vincentio  Parpalia,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great 
merit  and  conciliating  manners,  to  the  queen,  with  ' 
a  letter,  most  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  entreating 
her  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  On  this 
occasion,  Parpalia,  if  we  are  to  credit  Camden, 
was  instructed  by  the  pope  to  offer  to  the  queen, 
that  the  pope  would  annul  the  sentence  of  Clem^t, 
his  predecessor,  i^ainst  her  mother  s  marriage, 
settle  the  liturgy  by  his  authority,  and  grant  to  the 
English  the  use  of  the  sacrament  under  both  kinds. 
Parpalia  reached  Bruxelles :  from  that  place,  he 
acquainted  the  English  ministry  with  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  proceeded  to  Calais.  Thepro* 
priety  of  admitting  him  was  debated  in  the  royal 
council,  and  determined  in  the  negative. 

The  conciliating  pope  was  not  disheartened :  at 
a  subsequent  time,  he  deputed  the  abb^  Marte- 
niengo  to  the  queen,  to  notify  to  her  the  sitting  of 
the  council  of  Trent* ;  and  to  request  she  would 
send  an  ambassador  to  it,  and  permit  the  prelates 
of  England  to  attend  it.  Some  objected  to  the 
pope,  that  this  was  showing  too  great  a  conde- 
scension towards  persons,  who  had  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  church.  "  Nothing,"  said  the 
worthy  pontiff,  "  is  humiliating,  to  gain  souls  to 
"  Christ"  Both  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke 
of  Alva,  seconded,  with  great  earnestness,  the 
pope's  request:  but  the  queen  was  inflexible: 
*  See  Appendix,  Note  Uh 
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"  she  could  not,"  she  said,  "  treat  with  any  power, 
'S  whose  authority  the  parliament  had  declared  to 
<<  be  unlawful:"  she  therefore  refused  to  permit 
the  abb6  to  enter  any  part  of  her  dominions. 


CHAP.   XXIII. 


•  LEGISLATIVE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   VR6' 
TESTANT    CHURCH    IN    ENGLAND. 

XHE  meeting  of  parliament  was  fixed  for  the 
Q3d  day  of  January  1558 ;  but  it  was  prorogued 
till  the  27th.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  27th  of 
the  preceding  December,  the  queen  prohibited  all 
public  preaching  and  teaching,  but  enjoined  that 
the  gospel  and  epistle  of  the  day,  the  litany,  and 
the  ten  commandments,  should. he  read  aloud  in 
English,  atthe  publicservice :  this,  in  otherrespects, 
was  to  remain  in  its  actual  state. 
;  Soon  after  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  *,  a 
meeting  took  place,  by  her  order,  in  Westminster 
church,  between  some  dignitaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  some  protestant  divines  of  distinction. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper,  presided  as  mo* 
derator.  Three  questions  were  appointed  for  discus- 
sion :  "  The  first,— whether  it  were  against  God's 
*'  word,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  to 
'^  use  atongue^utiknown  to  the  people,  in  common 

'    *  Fox*8  Acts  and  Monumento,  1919.     Peftons's  T^eview, 
c.  1,  s.  4. 
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^'  prayer,  or  the  admiiiistratton  of  thie  sacrments  : 
'^  The  second, — whc^er  erery  church  had  auAo- 
'^  nty  to  appoint,  take  away  and  change  ctfemonied 
*V  and .  ecclesiastical  rites,  so  that  the  same  were  to 
^'  edification: Thirdly, — whether itcould be  proved, 
<<  by  the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  offered  up,  in 
'*  the  mass,  a  sacrifice  propitiating  for  the  living 
<'  and  the  dead.  These  were  directed  to  be  dis- 
"  cussed  in  the  presence  of  the  queen's  counsel,  the 
'^  nobility  and  others  of  the  parliament  house,  for 
*^  the  better  satisfaction  and  enabling  pf  their  judg- 
^'  ment  to  treat  and  conclude  of  such  laws,  as  might 
«<  depend  thereupon."  An  altercation  immediately 
took  i^aoe  between  the  catholic  and  protestant 
divines,  and  the  assembly  broke  up,  without  any 
regular  argument.  An  account  of  it  was  published 
on  each  side ;  the  protestants  claimed  the  victory ; 
the  ca&olics  complained  that  they  had  not  bmn 
permitted,  eidier  to  propose  any  (me  argument,  or 
to  reason  in  due  place  or  time. 

The  first  bill  hostile  to  the  cathcdic  rdigioir, 
which  was  passed  in  this  parliament;  originated  in 
the  lords,  on  the  $oQi  of  January : — ^it  restored  fint^ 
fruits,  and  several  odier  ecclesiastical  emoluments^ 
to  the  crown ;  it  passed,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
of  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  unanimous  dissent 
of  the  lords  spiritual :  an  inconsiderable  opposition 
was  made  to  it  in  the  commons. 

A  b31  then  passed^  by  which  her  majesty's  titfe 
te  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  was  folly  and 
ifiequivocally  recognized :  it  passed  through  both 
houses,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.    By  a 
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billy  wliich  passed  a  few  days  after^'with  the  same 
luumimity^  the  queen  was  restored  ia  blood,  and 
declared  to  be  inheritable  to  her  mother  Anne.    ^ 

The  next  bill,  put  the  great  question  on  thi 
national,  religion,  at  issue :  it  was  finally  intituled, 
'^  An  act  to  restore  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurist 
«<  diction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastieal  and  spiritod, 
'^  and  abolishing  all  fi3reigh  powers  repugnieait  to 
"  the  same/'. 

This  bill  was  a  subject  of  great  discussion  in  eacL 
house  of  parliament:  the  speeches  of  Heath,  archt- 
btshop  of  York,  and  of  Scott,  bbhop  of  Chester, 
against  it,  have  been  preserved*.  Viscount  Moun- 
tague,  the  same  nobleman,  who  had  been  sent  in  the 
preceding  reign  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of 
England  with  Rome,  "  incited,"  says  Camden,  '^by 
*'  asentimentofzeal  and  honour, "representedto  the 
peers,  that  ^^  it  would  be  disgracefiil  to  En^and, 
*^  so  lately  reconciled  to  the  aposiolid  see,  to  make 
*^  so  sudden  a  revolt  from  her;"  and  conjured 
them,  with  great  importunity,  *^  not  to  withdraw 
'^  themselTes  from  her, — to  whom  the  nation  was 
<l  beholden  for  the  christian  £uth^  and  the  constant 
**  defence  of  it  ever  since/' — His  exertions. were 
seconded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury :— the  other 
temporal  lords  voted  for  the  bill,  all  the  spiritual 
loids  voted  against  it  The  bill  was  finally  carried 
by  ft  majority  of  three  voices :  the  catholics  had 

♦  Stiype,  vol  i.  App.  vi.  vii.  Ptol.  Hist  toI.  iii.  p.  379*  O" 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  reader  will  find  an  aUe 
pamphlet  published  about  this  time,  in  Strype,  Annals,  vol.  i. 
App.  viii.' 
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{mrttcoluiy  relied  on  an  active  opposition  to  it  from 
the  duke  of  Noifolk  and  the  eail  of  ArundeU,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  but  both  voted  for  Ae 
bill ;  and  the  duke  used  all  his  proxies,  which  were 
numerous^  in  its  favour.  It  passed  in  the  commons 
without  a  division. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  act  was  passed, 
Elizabeth  published  a  body  of  "  Regulations  of  the 
*<  discipline  and  order  of  the  Church.*'  In  one  of 
these  she  professes  to  notice  the  misconstructions 
of  her  claims  to  the  spiritual  supremacy :  she  then 
proceeds  to  say,  ^^  her  majesty  neither  doth  nor  ever 
'^  will  challenge  any  other  authority  than  what  was 
'^  challenged,  and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble 
"  kings  of  famous  memory,  king  Henry  the  eighth, 
*^  and  Edward  the  sixth,  which  is  and  wa^  of  an- 
'^  cient  time,  due  toUhe  imperial  crown  of  the 
"  realm, — that  is, — ^under  God,  to  have  the  sove- 
'^  reignty  and  rule  over  aU  manner  of  persims  bom 
"  within  these  her  realms  and  domini<Mis,  so  as  no 
'^  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over 
^^  than."  In  the  next  parliament  this  explanation 
of  the  oath  of  supremaoy  received  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature. — It  is  generally  called  ^'  Queen 
f*  Elizabeth's  admonition : "  an  act,  which  was 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  majesty,  directed  that 
the  oath  should  be  taken  and  expounded  in  this 
sense. 

The  important  act  for  the  establishment  of  the 
queen's  supremacy  was  followed  by  the  act,  almost 
equally  important,  ^^  for  the  uniformity  of  common 
**  prayer  and  service  in  the  church  and  the  adminis- 
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^*  tration  of  the  sacraments."  By  this,  and  a  fui^ 
ther  act,  passed  in  the  same  sessions,  the  liturgy  and 
sacraments  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
sixth,  with  little  variation,  were  directed  to  be  used 
and  administered  in  all  churches,  under  certain 
penalties. 

The  former  act  occasioned  a  greater  debate,  and 
the  division  against  it  was  more  numerous,  than 
that  on  the  bill  for  establishing  the  queen's  supre- 
macy ;  all  the  bishops  and  nine  temporal  peers  dis- 
senting from  its  passing  into  a  law.  The  speeches 
of  Dr.  Feckenham,  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Scott,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  have  been 
preserved  by  Strjrpe,  and  inserted  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History*.     . 

An  attempt  also  was  made  to  revive  the  actpi^ed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  par- 
liamentof  Mary ;  "  but,"  says  Strype,  "  Elizabeth 
"  could  not  be  brought  to  countenance  the  conjugal 
"  state  of  her  clergy  t" 

*  Annals,  toI.  i.  App.  ix.    Pari.  Hist  yol.  iii.  p-4i3. 

t  Throughout  her  reign,  the  queen  manifested  the  same 
dislike  to  the  marriage  of  clergymen.  *'  In  her  progreia 
'**  through  Essex  and  Sussex  in  1561,  she  was  particularly  dis- 
«<  concerted,''  says  CoUier  (Ecc.  Hist.  ▼oL  ii.  b.  vL  p.  479,) 
<*  at  seeing  their  wives  in  cathedrals  and  colleges.  She  issued 
*^  an  order,  therefore,  to  forbid  all  heads  and  members  of 
**  colleges  or  cathedral  churches  within  the  realm,  hairing 
**  their  wives  or  any  other  women  within  the  precincts  of  such 
'<  places.  The  penalty  was,  forfeiting  all  ecclesiastical  pnv- 
**  motion  belonging  to  any  cathedral  :or  collegiate  church 
^  where  this  happened.— Parker  was  not  able  to  digest  this 
^*  regulation;  he  was  apprehensive  the  queen  had  so;ne 
'*  thoughts  of  returning  popery  upon  them." 
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CHAP.  JtXIV. 

PRINCIPAL     ECCLESIASTICAL     ARRANGEMENTS 
IN   THE   REIGN   OF    QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

It  seems  advisable,  that,  before  we  proceed  to 
describe  the  situation  of  the  English  catholiics 
imder  queen  Elizabeth,  we  should  shortly  mention 
the  principal  religious  regulations  during  her 
reign. 

Both  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England  were  left,  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
sixlli,  in  a  very  unsetded  state.  Speaking  of  their 
.ttate  at  this  time,  bishop  Latimer,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  said,  ^'  It  is  yet  but  a  mingle-mangle,  a 
''  hotch-potch,  I  cannot  tell  what ;  pardy  popery, 
«  and  putly  true  religion,  mingled  together.^  They 
"  say  in  my  country,  when  they  call  their  hogs  to 
**  the  swine-trough,  ^  come  to  the  mingle-mangle, 
'^  comie,  puz,  come ! '  Even  so  do  they  make  a 
'^  mingle-mangle  of  the  gospel." 

I.  By  the  book  of  Common  Prayer :  11.  and 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles :  with  the  aid,  III*  of 
&e  act  of  uniformity :  IV.  and  of  the  statutes 
against  recusancy,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation 
of  England  was  completed :  V.  The  subject  leads 
to  some  mention  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible 
diHing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  VL  and  to  some 
observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  conferred  on  her  by  the  acts, 
which  have  been  mentioned. 
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'     XXIV.  1. 
7%e  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  two  revisals  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  confir- 
mation of  the  latter,  by  two  acts  of  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  have  been  men- 
tioned. Both  acts  were  repealed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  The  second  revisal, 
but  with  some  alterations,  was  adopted  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  leg&- 
lature. 

Though  it  be  anticipating  the  order  of  events, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  alter- 
ations were  made  in  it  in  the  first  year  of  James 
the  first,  in  consequence  of  some  things,  which  had 
been  said  of  it,  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court:  under  the  commonwealth,  it  was  banished 
from  the  churches :  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion, it  was  solemnly  reviewed ;  some  alterations 
in  it  were  made,  and,  with  these,  it  was  brought 
to  its  present  state:  in  December  1661,  it  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  houses  of  convo- 
cation of  both  provinces :  in  the  following  March, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  legal  estab- 
lishment It  is  there  styled  "  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer." 

XXIV.  ^. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

In  January  1562,  both  the  parliament  and  the 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  were 
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convened.  It  appears,  that  the  draft  of  the  thirty* 
nine  articles  was  presented  to  the  convocation  by 
archbishop  Parker,  and  that  the  convocation  ap- 
proved them  unanimously.  AU  the  registers  of 
the  convocation  having  been  burned  at  the  memo- 
rable fire  at  London,  our  information  of  its  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  articles  must  be  derived  firom 
other  sources,  and  these  unfortunately  are  very 
imperfect 

We  find  that  the  convocation  first  met  at  the 
Chapter-house,  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  I2th  day  of 
January,  and  held  thirty-six  several  sittings,  some- 
times at  the  Chapter-house,  and  sometimes,  by 
continuation,  at  king  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel 
at  Westminster.  Archbishop  Parker  presided,  and 
was  the  great  mover  of  all  the  proceedings.  The 
members  began  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
articles  of  Edward  the  sixth :  firom  forty-two  they 
reduced  them  to  thirty-nine,  but  making  alterations 
in  some,  which  were  retained.  With  these  alter- 
ations, the  convocation  adopted  them  unanimously; 
and  thus,  they  had  all  the  authority  that  the  convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  could  confer  on  them. 

In  1566,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to 
confirm  them:  it  passed  the  commons,  but  was 
dropped  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  queen's  par- 
ticular command.  In  the  year  1571,  the  convoca- 
tion revised  the  articles  of  1562,  and  made  some 
alterations  in  them.  In  the  same  year,  an  act  was 
passed,  '^  to  provide  that  ihe  ministers  of  the 
*'  church  should  be  of  sound  religion."  It  ^actfed« 
that,  "  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  subscribe 
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**  to  all  the  articles  of  religion,  which  only  con- 
'^  cemed  the  confession  of  the  true  faith,  and  of  the 
''  sacraments,  comprised  in  a  book  imprinted,  in** 
'^  tituled,  '  Articles,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by 
''  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  whole 
"  clergy  in  convocation,  holden  at  London,  in  the 
"  year  of  our  Lord  1562,  according  to  the  compu- 
"  tation  of  the  church  of  England,  for  the  avoiding 
"  of  the  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  esta^- 
^'  blishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion,  put 
"  forth  by  the  queen's  authority.' "  All  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  subsequently  to  this  time,  which 
mention  the  articles,  refer  to  this  act,  as  settling 
the  articles,  and  the  rule  of  subscription  to  them. 

For  some  reason,  which  does  not  now  appear, 
they  were  confirmed  in  1584,  by  the  convocation 
of  Canterbury.  In  1628,  an  edition  of  them,  in 
the  English  language,  was  published  by  the  royal 
authority.  To  this  edition,  a  declaration  of  king 
Charles  the  first  is  prefixed :  it  is  the  exemplar  of 
ell  the  subsequent  editions*. 

XXIV.  3. 

Tlie  Act  qf  Umformiiy. 

This  act  has  already  been  summarily  mentioned ; 
it  was  levelled,  atleast,  as  much  against  the  puritans, 
as  the  roman-catholics.    Elizabeth  loved  the  pomp 

*  A  fuller  account  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  k  given  by  the 
writer  in  his  History  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  c.  xi.  '*  on  the 
**  symbolic  books  of  the  church  of  England  ;'*  it  gives  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  controversy  on  the  authentic  edition  of 
the  articles. 

VOL.   I.  u 
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and  ceremonial  of  the. catholic  church,  aiid  the* 
spirit  of  subordination  inculcated  by  its  tenets  and 
discipline.  In  her  chapel,  there  was  an  altar,  a 
crucifix,  and  lighted  tapers ;  copes  and  rich  gar- 
ments were,  at  first,  used  by  the  officiating  mini- 
sters, and  the  knighfs  of  the  garter  bowed  before 
the  altar,  a  ceremony  which  had  been  disused  by 
her  brother  Edward.  Something  of  a  conciliatory 
disposition  towards  the  catholics  was  shown,  by  her 
exptinging  fi-om  the  litany  the  clause  introduced 
into  it  in  the  reign  of  her  brother, — *^  From  the 
^^  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  de* 
"  testable  enormities,  good  Lord  deliver  us  {"—-and 
by  omitting  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  th&kmg  re^ 
futation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  intro- 
duced into  the  forty-two  articles;  and  by  adopting 
the  general  expression,  that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is 
'^  given  and  received  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  the 
"  means,  by  which  it  is  received,  is  faith." 
.  The  independent  spirit  of  the  puritans, — a  spirit 
which  had  long  strongly  manifested  itself  in  eccle- 
siastical, and  now  began  to  show  itself  in  political, 
concerns^ — both  disgusted  and  alarmed  Elizabeth; 
she  perceived  that  their  dislike  to  any  ecclesiastical 
restraint  was  accompanied  by  strong  sentiments  of 
political  liberty.  One  object  of  the  statute  of  uni- 
formity certainly  was,  to  guard  the  church  and  state 
against  these  religionists.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  while  she  thought  her  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  stood  in  need  of  so 
strong  a  defence  against  the  piuritans,  her  confi- 
dential ministers,Cecil,  Leicester,  and  Walsingham, 
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ttnd  her  favourite  Essex,  were  known  to  be  closely 
connected  with  them. 

The  act  of  uniformity*  enjoined  all  ihinisters  to 
use  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  none  other,  in 
&e  celebration  of  divine  service;  and  that  every 
minister  refusing  to  use  it,  or  using  any  other,  or 
speaking  in  derogation  of  the  common  prayer, 
should,  if  not  beneficed,  for  the  first  ofience  be  im^ 
prisoned  one  year,  for  the  second,  be  imprisoned 
for  life ;  and  if  beneficed,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
imprisoned  six  months,  and  forfeit  a  year's  value  of 
his  benefice;  for  the  second,  be  deprived  and  siifief 
one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  third,  be  im^ 
prisoned  for  life ;  and  that,  if  any  person  should 
sfieak  in  derogation  of  the  book?  or  prevent  thci 
reading  of  it,  or  cause  any  other  service  to  be  read 
iii/its  stead,  he  should  forfeit,  for  die  fitst  offence, 
one  hundred  marks ;  for  the  second^  four  hundred, 
lind  for  the  third,  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
snfier  imprisonment  for  lifef , 

•  1  Eliz.  c.  2* 

t  Sir  William  Blackstone,  (book  it.  c.  4.)  mentipiu  the 
terror  of  these  laws,  M  a  principal  means,  under  Providence, 
of  preserving  the  purity  as  weU  as  the  decency  of  the  national 
worship,  and  he  approves  their  continuance.  These  obser- 
vations produced,  "  Remarks  on  some  Pafagraphs  m  the  fourth 
**  volume  of  Dr.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
M  England,  relating  to  thd  Dissenters,  by  Joseph  Priestley^ 
'<  LL.  D.  V.  R.  s.  8vo.  1769/'  These  remarks  sir  William  Black* 
stone  answered,  by  **  A  fteply  to  Dr.  Priestle/fi  Remarks  on 
'^*  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
''  England,  8vo.  1769;' 
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XXIV.  4. 
The  Statutes  of  Recusamy. 

The  object  of  these  statutes,  was  to  compel  st 
regular  attendance,  at  the  service  of  the  church. 
For  this  purpose,  the  act  of  the  ist  Eliz.  c.  1, 
subjected  those,  who  absented  themselves  from 
church,  to  a  forfeiture  of  one  shillii^  to  the  poor, 
for  every  Lord  s  day,  in  which  they  should  so  ab- 
sent themselves ;  and  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  king, 
if  they  continued  such  absence  for  a  month  toge- 
ther :  if  they  kept  in  their  houses  any  inmate  guilty 
of  such  absence,  they  were  to  forfeit  ten  pounds  for 
every  such  month.  The  penalties  were  rigorously 
required :  every  fourth  Sunday  of  absence  was  held 
to  complete  the  month ;  and  thus,  thirteen  months 
were,  in  relation  to  these  penalties,  supposed  to 
occur  in  every  year.  The  amount  of  the  money  thus 
raised  from  the  catholics  was  very  .great  It  was 
chiefly  levied  on  the  poorer  sort :  the  rich  purchas- 
ing from  Elizabeth  dispensations  from  attendance 
on  the  protestant  service.  Mr.  Andrews*  computes 
the  annual  amount  of  the  money  thus  received  by 
Elizabeth  for  dispensations,  at  20,000/. 

Those,  who  thus  absented  themselves  from  the 
protestant  church,  obtained  the  appellation  of  re- 
cusants. Till  the  statute  of  the  35th  EHz.  c.  2, 
protestants  and  catholics  were  equally  considered, 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  Henry  the 
ei^th  to  the  accession  of  James  the  sixth,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
P-35 
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imd  called  recusants,  and  equally  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  recusancy ;  this  was  the  first  penal 
statute  made  against  popish  recusants,  by  that 
name,  and  as  distinguished  from  other  recusants*. 
That  statute  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between 
protestant  and  popish  recusants ;  the  former  were 
9ubject  to  such  statutes  of  recusancy  as  preceded 
that  of  the  35th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  some 
statutes  against  recusancy,  which  were  made  sub- 
sequently to  that  time ;  but  they  were  relieved  from 
them  all  by  the  act  of  toleration  in  the  first  year  of 
king  William's  reign.  From  the  35th  Eliz.  c.  2, 
arose  also  the  distinctionbetween papists, — persons 
professing  the  popish  religion, — ^popish-recusants, 
— and  popish-recusants-convict.  Notwithstanding 
the  frequent  mention  in  the  statute  book,  of  papists, 
and  persons  professing  the  popish  religion,  neither 
the  statutes  themselves,  nor  the  cases  adjudged 
upon  them,  present  a  clear  notion  of  the  acts  or 
circumstances,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  con^^ 
stituted  a  papist ^  or  a  person  professing  the  popish 
religion.  When  a  person  of  that  description  ab- 
sented himself  from  church,  he  filled  the  legal  de- 
scription of  a  popish-recusant ;  when  he  was  con- 
victed, in  a  court  of  law,  of  absenting  himself  firom 
church,  he  was  termed  in  the  law  ^papish-recusatU- 
convict.  To  this  must  be  added  the  constructive 
recusancy,  which,  in  a  future  page  of  this  work,  is 
mentioned  to  be  incurred  by  a  refrisal  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy. 

*  See  the  articles  annexed  to  the  commiition  for  recusants, 
Strype's  Ann.  iv.  p.  301. 
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XXIV.  5.- 
The  new  TratuUUiotu  cf  the  BiUe. 

Is  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  mention  ha^ 
been  made  of  the  English  translations  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the 
sixth ;  mention  will  now  be  made  of  the  translations 
of  it  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth :  these 
are,  i. The  Geneva  Bible;  2i  The  Bishops  Bible; 
3.  The  Rheimish  Testamept 

1  *  It  is  remarkable}  that,  notwithstanding  the 
persecuting  spirit,  with  which  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  is  jusUy  charged,  Cranmer's  Bible  was, 
throughout  her  reign,  permitted  to  remain  on  sale. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  to  avoid  the  rigours 
of  her  persecution,  several,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  left  their  native  country  and  setded  at 
Geneva,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  employed 
themselves  in  making  an  English  version,  com* 
pletely  new,  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  1 557,  Aey 
printed,  in  a  small  duodecin[io  volume,  ''  The  Newe 
'^  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  conferred 
^'  diligently  with  the  Greke  and  best  approved 
*^  translations.  With  the  arguments,  as  well  before 
''  the  chapters,  as  for  every  booke  and  epistle ;  also 
-^  diversities  and  readings,  and  most  profitable  an- 
**  notations  of  all  hard  places.  Whereunto  is  added 
"  a  copious  table*  Printed  by  Conrad  Badiu^ 
**  M.D.LVii."  It  is  printed  in  a  small  but  beauti- 
ful character,  and  is  the  first  New  Testament  in  the 
English  languagei  with  the  distinction  qf  verses,  ^y 
numeral  figures. 
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They  proceeded  to  translate  the  Old  Testam^t. 
Queen  Mary  dying  in  15589  most  of  the  exiles  re- 
turned to  En^and  ;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  per- 
sckis  employed  in  the  translation,  remained  at 
Geneva,  and  completed  the  work.  Father  ^imon 
explicitly  accuses  it  of  being  only  an  English  ver- 
sion of  a  French  translation  made  at  Geneva  some 
years  before.  It  was  published  in  1 560,  i^  quarto, 
and  is  generally  called  the  Geneva  Bible. 

2.  It  was  soon  popular  in  England ;  but  Cran- 
mer's  version  becoming  scarce,  a  new  version  was 
resolved  upon.  The  task  was  allotted  to  many ;  the 
celebrated  Matthew  Parker,  then  archbishop  <^ 
Canterbury,  superintended  and  regulated  their  lar 
bours.  Every  section,^when  completed,  was  com* 
municated  to  the  whole  body,  and  each  person  was 
at  liberty  to  oflFer  his  remarks.  Few  works  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  have  been  executed  v^ 
so  short  a  space  of  time  :  it  was  completed  in  two 
years.  In  1568,  the  impression  was  finished,  and 
the  work  exposed  to  sale:  it  is  printed  in  one 
volume  large  folio,  on  royal  paper,  in  a  beautifiil 
English  letter,  and  embellished  with  several  en- 
^ving^  and  maps.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  th6  public 
Iftrary  at  Cambridge*  It  is  sometimes  called  Pafr 
ker's  Bible,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  iq[>pelr 
lation  of  the  Bishops  Bible, 

Still,  the  advocates  of  the  Genevan  opinions  as- 
serted the  si:q[>^ority  of  the  Genevan  version,  and 
called  the  Bishops  Bible  a  corrupt  Bible. — Each 
version  was"  more  than  once  reprinted. 

3.  An  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  wais 
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printed  in  1582,  in  one  Yolume,  quarto,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  English  catholic  college,  first  esta^ 
blished  at  Douay,  but  then  removed  to  Rheims. 
Their  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  pub« 
lished  at  Douay,  (to  which  town  the  college  had 
then  returned),  in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  the  years 
1609  and  1610. 

The  Rheimish  version  of  tlie  New  Testament^ 
but  with  some  variation  both  in  the  text  and  notes, 
was  reprinted  at  Douay  in  1600.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Antwerp,  in  8vo.  in  1610.  In  this  edition,  the 
text  stands  by  itself;  the  notes  are  printed  together 
at  the  end.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  often  reprinted.  In  1 738,  it  was  beautifully 
printed  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio,  and  in  the 
title-page  is  called  the  fifth  edition. 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  annota- 
tions, was  published  in  1719,  at  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Nary,  in  one  volume  8vo;  another,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Dr.  Witham,  at  Douay,  in  1730. 

In  1750,  an  edition  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  much  alteration  in  the  text,  and 
much  more  in  the  notes,  was  published  from  the 
Rheimish  version,  by  the  late  Dr.  Challoner,  in 
five  volumes  8vo.  In  various  forms,  this  has  been 
often  reprinted. — Above  twenty  re-impressions  of 
this  version  of  the  New  Testament  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer*. 

*  These  repeated  editions  prove  the  exaggeration  in  the 
charge  brought  against  catholics,  of  denying  to  the  laity  the 
perusal  of  the  Bible  in  a  vulgar  tongue.  See  the  writer's 
Essay  on  the  subject,  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  Confessions 
of  Faith. 
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XXIV.  6. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Spiritual 
Supremacy  cofferred  on  Queen  EUzabeth. 

On  the  sense  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  both 
catholics  and  protestants  have  differed  among 
themselves :  the  difference  is  of  great  importance; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short  notion  of  it  to 
our  readers.  When  the  reformation  took  place,  an 
alliance  had  long  subsisted  in  England,  and  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  between  the  church  and 
the  state.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  state  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  church  the  power  of  enforcing 
several  of  her  spiritual  injunctions,  by  those  acts  of 
temporal  power,  which  the  civil  courts  of  the  king 
possess  for  enforcing  their  sentences.  This  was 
done,  either  by  authorizing  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to  issue  process  from  the  civil  courts,  in  aid 
of  their  spiritual  injunctions ;  or  by  erecting  courts 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
tbe  church,  and  investing  them  with  the  temporal 
process  of  the  civil  courts.  The  objects,  on  which 
such  courts  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  gave  them 
the  appellation  of  spiritual  courts ;  but  the  process^ 
by  which  they  carried  it  into  execution,  was  tem- 
poral. To  this  extent,  therefore,  they  were  tempo- 
ral, or  civil  courts  of  the  king;  and  so  far  as 
respected  their  right  to  this  process,  the  king  was 
the  supreme  head  of  their  jurisdiction. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  sometimes 
contended  that  the  pre-eminence,  spiritual  autho- 
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hty,  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  mentioned  in  the 
acts  which  conferred  the  supremacy  upon  Elizabethi 
ought  to  be  understood  to  denote,  only  that  pre- 
eminence,  supremacy,  and  jurisdiction,  which  the 
clergy,  or  their  courts,  receive  from  the  state;  and 
that  ^e  clauses  in  the  acts,  which  deny  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  were  intended  only  to  deny  his 
right  to  that  temporal  poweJ^,  which  the  state,  in 
consequence  of  its  alliance  with  the  chui^h,  hsid 
conferred  upon  him. 

Those,  who  contend  for  this  construction  of  the 
oath,  cite  what  is  termed  the  Admonition  of  qu6en 
Elizabeth,  which  we  have  tueiiiscribed  in  a  pre* 
ceding  page. 

In  unison  with  its  exposition  of  the  regal  su- 
premacy, the  37th  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  is 
expressed  in  the  following  terms :— ^^  The  king's 
"  majesty  hath  the  chi^f  power  in  the  realm  of 
"  England,  and  other  his  dominions ;  unto  whom 
'^  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  in  this  realm, 
*^  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  cases 
^'  doth  appertain;  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  sub- 
"  ject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.  When  we  attri- 
"  bute  to  the  king's  majes^  the*  chief  government, — 
'^  by  which  titles,  ^e  understand  the  minds  of  some 
*^  slanderous  folks  to  b^  ofiended,—- we  give  not  to 
''  our  princes  the  minist^ing  either  of  God  s  Word 
"  or  of  "^  the  sacraments,-^ the  which  thing  the  m^- 
*^  junctions  also  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth,  oar 
**  queen,  do' most  plainly  testify, — ^but,  that  only 
"prerogative  wMch  we  see  to  have  bcfengiien 
"  always,  to  afigbdly  princes  in  holy  scnpiuraitiy 
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^'  Grod  himself;  that  is,  that  th^y  shpjuld  govern  all 
*^  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their  ^h%rge  hy 
"  Grod,.  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal; 
"  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and 
"  evil  doers. 

^'  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  lio  jurisdictipn  in 
^  this  realm  of  England." 

The  same  description  of  the  nd.tuTe  and  extent 
of  the  spiritual  Supremacy  of  the  crown  was  repeat* 
edly  given  by  kin^  James.  This  we  shall  mention 
in  a  future  page. 

As  a  further  testimony  in  favour  of  this  construc- 
tion of  the  oath,  its  advocates  cite  passages  from  the 
works  of  many  personages  of  great  distinction  in 
the  protestant  church.  Nothing,  they  say,  can  be 
more  explicit  than  the  language  of  Dr.  Bramhall, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  m  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first,  in  the  work  intituled,  ^^  Schism  guarded." 
'^  Neither  Henry  the  eighth,  pot  a^y  of  his  legis- 
*'  lators,"  says  this  eminent  prelate,  "  did  ever  en- 
"  deavour  to  deprive  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the 
^*  power  of  the  keys,  or  any  part  thereof;  either 
*^  the  key  of  order,  or  the  key  of  jurisdiptioQ — I 
*^  mean  jurisdiction  purely  spiritual,  which  hath 
^*  place  only  in  the  inner  court  of  conscience,  as 
^*  over  such  persons  as  submit  willingly^ — nor  did 
<<  ever  challenge,  or  assun^  to  themsi^T^  any  juris* 
*'  diction  purely  spiritual.  All,  which  they  dej)rived 
"  the  pope  of;  all,  which  they  asraitied  to  theiA^ 
"  sdves,  was  the  external  regtmeo'of  the  chwlJb 
"  by  co-active  power,  to  be  ewfcmiiJ^j  p9t^o^ 
*'  capable  of  hiis  drespectivc^  bran^hesTofitf)'  Ait^ 
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<*  therefore,  when  we  meet  with  these  words,  or 
"  the  like,  (that  no  foreign  prelate  shall  exercise 
"  amf  manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  Sfc.  ecde- 
^^  siastical  within  this  realm), — it  is  not  to  be 
^*  understood  of  internal,  or  purely  spiritual  power 
<^  ia  the  court  of  conscience,  or  the  power  of  the 
"  keys,— (we  see  the  contrary  practised  every  day), 
**  but  of  external  and  co-active  power  in  ecdesiasti- 
"  cal  causes,  iaforo  contentioso. — Our  kings  leave 
**  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  jurisdiction  purely 
'^  spiritual,  to  those  to  whom  Christ  has  left  it — 
^^  Our  ancestors  cast  out  external  ecclesiastical  co- 
^^  active  jurisdiction ;  the  same  do  we.  They  did 
**  not  take  from  the  pope  the  power  of  the  keys,  or 
"jurisdiction  purely  spiritual, — ^neither  do  we.'* 
Citations  of  passages  to  the  like  effect  from  other 
protestant  writers,  might,  it  is  said,  be  easily  mul- 
tiplied. 

In  fiirther  support  of  this  construction,  its  advo- 
cates notice  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the  sixth,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  clergy  during  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  they 
say,  did  not  refrise  similar  oaths,  when  these  were 
pressed  upon  them. 

They  intimate,  that  objections  to  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  were  first 
made  by  the  priests,  who  came  to  England  from  the 
foreign  seminaries.  In  those  schools,  they  say,  the 
ultramontane  doctrines  on  papal  power  were  taught 
in  their  utmost  extent  In  conformity  with  these, 
the  members  of  those  communities  believed  the 
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pope  to  be  entitled,  at  least  indirectly,  to  temporal 
power  by  divine  right,  and  must  therefore  object 
to  every  oath  whicli  denied  the  right  of  the  pope  to 
the  exercise  of  temporal  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  spiritual  concerns,  or  the  right  of  the  church 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  church  by  temporal 
process. 

These,  the  writer  apprehends,  are  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  it  is  contended,  that  catholics 
might  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
prescribedby  the  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
similar  oaths  prescribed  by  subsequent  parliaments. 
His  own  impression  on  the  subject  is  as  follows  : 

Were  it  quite  clear,  that  the  interpretation  con- 
tended for  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  oath, 
and  quite  clear  also,  that  the  oath  was  and  is  thus 
universally  interpreted  by  the  nation,-^then,  the 
author  conceives,  that  there  might  be  strong  ground 
to  contend,  that  it  was  consistent  with  catholic 
principles  to  take  either  the  oath  of  supremacy 
.which  was  prescribed  by  Elizabeth,  or  that,  which 
is  used  at  present. 

He  also  thinks  it  highly  probable,  that,  if  a  le- 
gislative interpretation  could  rum  be  obtained,  the 
interpretation  suggested  would  be  adopted*. — But, 

*  See  lord  Grenville's  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  wpA- 
tual  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  England,  in  his  speech,  on 
moTing  the  petition  of  the  Irish  roman-catholics,  in  1810:  an 
extract  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  this  work. 
The  preamble  also  to  the  act  passed  in  1793,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Scottish  catholics,  is  important.  .  It  will  be  inserted,  at 
length,  in  the  same  volume.  It  states  explicitly,  that,  '<  the 
''  rigour  of  the  act  which  prescribed  the  oat  of  supremacy  to 
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ihat  the  oaths  of  supremacy  were  thus  understood 
by  the  bulk  of  die  nation,  when  they  were  first 
promulgated, — ^this,  the  writer  considers,  at  best, 
extremely  doubtful.  He  cannot  reconcile  such  con- 
struction of  them,  either  with  that,  which  the 
monarchs  and  their  parliaments  themselves  repeat- 
edly put  on  them,  by  their  conduct,  or  with  the 
powers  which  the  legislature  has  very  frequently 
attributed  to  them.  Hume*,  says  expressly^ 
that  Elizabeth  always  pretended  that,  in  ^^  quality 
^'  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  she  wa^ 
'*  fully  empowered  by  her  prerogative  to  decide 
"  all  questions  which  might  arise  with  regard 
<<  to  doctrine^  discipline,  or  worship ;  and  would 
'^  never  allow  her  parliaments  so  much  as  to  take 
^'  these  points  into  consideration."  This  appears 
to  the  writer  to  afford  a  conclusive  argument  for 
supposing,  that,  when  the  acts  conferring  the  supre- 
macy on  the  crown  were  passed,  they  were  not 
^nerally  understood  in  the  sense  contended  for  by 
diose,  who  deem  it  lawful  for  catholics  to  take  them. 

**  the  Scottish  catholics,  was  chieiy  judged  expedient  in  order 
"  to  preserve  the  government  against  the  attempts  or  efibrts  of 
**  those  persons,  who  then  did,  or  were  supposed  to  acknow- 
^  leclge.the  temporal  superiority  or  power  of  the  pope  or  sec 
**  of  Rome,  over  that  part  of  the  reahn  of  Great  Britain  called 
*'  Scotland." — In  the  debate  on  the  catholic  question,  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  an  account  of  which  will  also  be 
inserred  in  the  same  volume  of  diis  work,  several  inipditant 
Observations  w6re  inade,  both  on  the  general  question  of  the 
king's  spiritual  supremacy,  and  on  the  construction  of  the 
several  oaths,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  lliey  have  confirmed  the 
author  in  the  opinion,  which  he  has  intimated  in  this  chapter. 
'     •  Chap.  il. 
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The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritans*.  His  arguments,  to  show 
that  ^e  acts  in  question  were  intended  to 
confer  on  the  monarchs  some  powers  merely  spi- 
ritual, and  belonging  of  right  to  the  church,  appear 
to  tha  writer  to  be  incontrovertible. 

That  the  acts  are  at  this  time  so  understood,  both 
by  the  general  body  of  catholics,  and  by  the  general 
body  of  protestants,  the  writer  considers  quite  un- 
deniable. 

"These  things,"  (to  use  the  language  of  sir 
John  Winter,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  in  which  he  contended,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second,  with  great  force  of  argument 
for  the  construction  of  it  in  the  sense  sugge^sted 
by  its  advocates,) — •"  These  things  have  made  it  to 
"  be  firmly  believed  by  the  catholics,  and  those  of 
"  their  profession  over  all  Christendom,  {hat  in  tiak- 
"  ing  the  said  oath,  with  what  e^tplanation  soever, — 
"  ('if  such  ejpplanaiion  be  not  publicly  made  known 
"  and  d€clared)j  they  give  just  scandal,  (which  is 
"  malum  in  scj) — that  they  renounce  their  religion 
"  as  indeed  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words 
"  of  the  oath  do  import  no  less.'' 

*  Chap.  iv. 
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CHAP,  XXV. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  RELIGION  ON  THOSE  WHO  AD' 
HERED   TO   THE   CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

Thus,  "the  revolution  which  has  been  men- 

"  tioned  in  church  affairs/'  to  use  the  language  of 

the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  History*,  "  took 

"  place  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  and  popes, 

"  with  cardinals,  were  banished  this  realm.  On  the 

"  risii^  of  the  parliament,  the  new  liturgy  in  the 

"  vulgar  tongue,  which  by  their  authority  had  been 

"  established,  was  introduced  into  all  churches  and 

"  chapels  of  the  kingdom :  images  were  once  more 

«  taken  down  and  removed  out  of  them,  with  as 

"  litde  disturbance  as  possible ;  and  some  of  the 

"  clergy  themselves  underwent  the  same  fate ;  for 

•"  the  oath  of  supremacy  being  tendered  to  them, 

"  such  as  refused  were  deprived  of  iheir  bishoprics, 

"  livings,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  preferments : 

"  but  the  numbers  of  the  conscientious  clergy 

"  were  but  small,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  body. 

"  In  England,   there  were  then  computed  nine 

"  thousand  four   hundred    ecclesiastical    prefer- 

"  ments ;  of  those,  there  went  off  no  more  than 

"  eighty  parish  priests,  fifty  prebendaries,  fifteen 

"  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  as  many 

"  deans,  six  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  fourteen 

•  Vol.  iu.  p.  436, 
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^'  bishops ;  which  last  number,  except  the  bishop 
*^  of  Landaffy  were  all  that  then  were  living.  In 
^^  this,  the  heads  of  the  clergy  showed  much  n^ore 
'^  conscience  than  the  tail  of  them*  Other  bishops, 
^'  &c.  Were  elected  and  substituted  in  the  places 
"  of  the  deprived ;  and  these  alterations  in  religion 
"  were  done  with  so  little  noise  and  bustle  in 
'^  England,  as  Was,  says  Camden,  to  the  astonish- 
^^  ment  of  the  whole  christian  world." 

To  the  list  of  ecclesiastics  who  are  said,  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  to  have  been  deprived  of  their 
livings,  in  consequence  of  their  non-conformity,  the 
names  of  about  fifty  deprived  prebendaries,  and 
thirty-seven  fellows  of  colleges,  mentioned  by 
Dodd*,  may  be  added.  But  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  non-con- 
formists was  considerably  greater  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  extract  which  we  have  inserted  from 
the  Parliamentary  History.  Seventeen  fellows 
only  of  New  College  are  noticed  in  the  lists  of  the 
non-conformists  which  have  reached  us ;  but  Wood 
informs  us,  that  their  whole  number  amounted 

•  Church  Hiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  So  lately  as  1563,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  complained,  that  many  of 
the  schools  and  benefices  <<  were  seized,  the  education  of  youth 
"  disappointed,  and  the  succours  for  knowledge  cut  off.  For 
*'  I  dare  aver,"  said  he,  '*  that  the  schools  in  England  are  fewer 
''  than  formerly  by  one  hundred;  and  those,  which  jjemain,  are 
*'  many  of  them  but  slenderly  stocked ;  and  this  is  one  reason, 
''  the  number  of  learned  men  is  so  remarkably  diminished. 
'*  The  universities  are  decayed,  and  great  market  towns 
^  without  either  school  or  preacher."  Coil.  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  480. 
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to  twenty-three;  and  lie  says,  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  at  large,  that  *'  after  the  catholios  had  left 
^^  it,  upon  the  alteration  of  religion,  it  was  so  ^npty, 
''  that  there  was  very  seldom  a  sermon  preached  in 
*^  it  in  the  university  church; — the  university,"  he 
addsy  "  seemed  to  be  destroyed*.** 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  were 
in  England,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  twenty- 
seven  episcopal  sees ;  ten  of  these  were  vacant;  all 
the  prelates,  who  filled  the  remaining  sees,  except 
Kitchen,  of  Landaff,  whom  Camden  calls  ^^  the 
^^  calamity  of  his  see,"  on  account  of  his  dismem- 
berment of  its  possessions,  refosed  the  oath  <^  su- 
premacy, and  were  displaced  and  imprisoned  ;  btat 
the  imprisonment  was  gently  managed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  left  prisoners  at  large. 

Some  were  piermitted  to  cross  the  seas,  and  died 
abroad.  In  consequence  of  some  real  or  alleged 
imprudence,  Watson  of  Lincoln  was  placed  in  strict 
confinement  at  Wisbeach  castle ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  prelate,  against  whom  government 
proceeded  with  severity. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  was  computed  at  nine 
thousand  four  hundred.  Most  of  the  regulars  who 
disobeyed  the  new.  regulations,  fled  to  the  convents 
of  their  several  orderson  the  continent,— dieirtaa- 
taral  asylums :  two  religious  establishments  only 
preserved  the  continuity  of  their  respective  com- 

*  See  a  short  chroodiogical  accoaiit  of  the  religbns  esleb^ 
liahments  bj  English  catholics  aa  the  contiDeat,  hj  ihe^ishb^ 
Mann,  Archaeologia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  951. — ^Aod  tee  Appeiidix». 
Note  IV. 
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munitiefi :  the  Carthusian  mofdis,  founded  by  king 
Henry  the  fifili^  in  1416,  retired  successively  to 
Bruges,  Louvaine,  and  Mechlin,  and  findily  to 
Nieuport  in  Flanders,  where  they  continued  till 
iheir  suppression  in  1793.  The  Bridgettine  nuns^ 
founded  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  settled,  after  sotuQ 
wanderings^  in  Lisbon :  a  few  ancient  nuns,  nbw  W- 
siding  in  commiinity  at  Somers-town,  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Loddbti,  still  keep  up  the  establishment 
bt  the  monastery,  once  venerable,  at  Sioti. 

The  fate  of  the  secular  clergy  varied.  We  havef 
seed,  tet  the  far  greater  numbet  of  them  con- 
ibrmed  to  the  new  religion :  those,  who  remained, 
Wfere  c<Jled  "  the  old  priests,"  and  "  queen  Mary^s 
"  priests."  Many  of  thesfi  retired  to  the  continent, 
pcrtitmlarly  to  the  Low  Countries.  All  were  receiveii 
hospitably,  several  were  admitted  info  public  or 
official  situations,  and  some  obtained  considerable 
prefennent.  The  greater  number,  however,  re- 
maihed  in  England.  Of  these,  some  obtained  sifte-^ 
cures,  in  which  conformity  was  genertJly  dispensed 
with  ;  others  remained  in  privacy,  unknown,  or  at 
least  unheeded. 

But  several,  supported  by  the  courageous  niuni* 
ficence  of  catholic  individuds  among  the  nobility 
and  gisntiry,  who  adhered  to  flie  ancient  farth, 
atitively  discharged  the  duties  of  their  character, 
for  l9ie  benefit  of  their  afflicted  countrymen.  Of 
diMste,  some  were  to  be  found  in  London  and  other 
great  towns,  sheltered,  by  the  largeness  of  Ihepopu- 
ktion,  froni  particular  notice:  but  the  greater 
number  resided  with  theirpatrons,  and  administered 
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to  them,  their  tenants,  and  their  neighbours,  th^ 
rites  of  religion  and  the  benefits  of  instruction^  in 
the  midst  of  hardship  and  danger.  In  a  manuscript, 
with  the  perusal  of  which  the  writer  has  been 
favoured,  the  number  of  these  valuable  men  is  com- 
puted at  one  thousand.  To  them  and  their  exr 
cellent  protectors,  the  preservation  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  this  country,  against  the  first  shock  of 
the  reformation,  was  altoge&er  owing. 

Not  long  after  the  passing  of  the  act  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
some  other  catholic  princes,  addressed  the  queen  in 
behalf  of  the  catholics,  and  particularly  suggested 
to  her  the  reasonableness  of  allowing,  to  that  portion 
of  her  subjects,  one  church  in  every  town.  The 
queen  refused  the  request;  but  professed  general 
kindness  towards  '^  those  on  whose  behalf  she  was 
"  solicited:"  she  intimated  an  intention  of '^endea- 
^*  vouring  to  cure  their  refiractory  spirit,"  as  she 
termed  it,  ^*  by  connivance,"  and  observed,  that 
<<  England  had  not  embraced  any  strange  or  new- 
<<  fangled  faith,  but  had  established  the  very  same. 
^^  which  Christ  had  commanded,  the  primitive 
'^  catholic  church  received,  and  the  oldest  of  die 
"  fathers  jointly  improved*. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  a  law  was  passed,^ 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  persons  maintaining 
the  pope's  authority  within  this  realm,  should  incur 
the  ^^  penalties  of  praemunire ;"  that  all  '^  ecclesias- 
«  tical  persons,  graduates  and  fellows  of  the  uni^ 
*^  versity,  and  all  officers  belonging  to  courts  of 
^  Bartoli,  btoria,  lib.  i.  c  9. 
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<<  judicatareiy  should  take  the  oadi  of  supremacy, 
"  under  the  penalty  of  praemunire,  for  the  first 
^'  offence,  and  death  for  the  second :  persons  who 
^^  had  said  or  heard  mass,  were  obliged  to  take  the 
<^  same  oath,  or  suffer  as  above."  It  has  been  said 
that  this  act  was  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  zeal- 
of  some  catholics  in  the  north. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


COLLEGES  FOUNDED  ABROAD  BY  THE  SECULAR 
CLERGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS  : — CAR- 
DINAL ALLEN* 

.  By  degrees,  the  number  of  the  respectable  clergy- 
men, who  preserved,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  remnant  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
this kingdom,was considerably  diminished  by  death: 
age  and  infirmity  disabled  others  for  the  exertions 
necessary  to  an  effective  discharge  of  missionary 
duty ;  and  no  means  appeared  of  supplying  their 
places:  thus,  a  total  extinction  of  the  ancient  faith 

*  His  name  is  spelt  Alan  by  moat,  if  not  all,  tke  Latin 
writers,  who  have  mentioned  him,  and  by  several  English 
writers :  hence  this  mode  of  spelling  his  name  was  adopted  in 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  these  Memoirs :  but  most 
English  authors  have  called  him  Allen,  and  the  present  writer 
has<  now  ascertained  that  the  doctor  thus  spelt  his  own  name. 

Father  Persons  has  been  generally  called  Parsons  by 
English  Writers,  but  the  former  is,  unquestionably,  his  right 
appellatien. 
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of  tbis  lungdom  was  generally  expected  bodiby  its 
iHends  and  its  enemies. 

Under  those  civcminstances,  Mr.  Willia&i  Allen 
conceive  the  memorable  project  of  perpetnating 
the  catholic  ministry  in  England,  by  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  priests,  to  be  educated  in  coUegtes  on  &e 
continent,  and  thence  sent  on  the  English  mission. 
Allen  was  descended  from  ap  ancient  family  in 
Lancashire :  in  1547,  he  entered  Oriel  coU^^  in 
Oxford;  and,  in  1556,  was  chosen  principal  of 
St  Mary's  Hall,  in  the  same  university.  On  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  he  retired  to  Louvaine,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Stapleton 
and  Dr.  Harding,  which  subsisted  ^oug)^  t^eir 
lives :  after  spending  some  time  in  Louvaine,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  a  controversy  cm  the  lawfrdnesa  of 
catholics  attending  the  divine  service  inprotestant 
churches  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  recusancy.  On 
this  question  a  great  difference  of  opinion  then 
prevailed  among  the  English  catholic  divines.  ^^  It 
"  was  pretended,"  says  Dodd*,  "by  some  of  the 
'^  ancient  priests,  that  occasional  conformity  had 
"  been  practised  by  the  most  zealous  catholics 
^'  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth ;  that  it  was 
''  not  a  thing  jper  ^e  malum;  that,  as  the  commpn 
"  prayer  contained  no  positive  heterodoxy,  thare 
<<  was  no  divine  prohibition  of  bei^g  one  of  the 
"  audience ;  that  recusancy  would  involve  the  catho- 
V  lies  in  many  difficulties ;  that  it  would  entii^ly 
*  Church  History,  toL  ii.  p.  44. 
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"  rmn  the  cause,  iLndezfWMie  likem  to  (ke  loss  of 
^'  goods  and  liberty ;  that,  according  to  the  opinion 
^'  of  many  learned  divines,  human  laws  might  be 
^*  complied  with  orneglected  in  such  circwnatances. 
"  These  objections,"  continues  Dodd,  "  were  an* 
^^  swered  by  Allen  with<lue  respect  to  the  persons^ 
'^  by  whom  they  were  urged.  He  told  them  the 
^'  case  was  misrepresented  as  to  Edward  the  sixth's 
^^  reign;  when  the  better  sort  of  catholics  all  stood 
*^  oSf  fbUoving  the  example  of  que^i  Mary,  while 
^^  die  was  princess,  who,  neither  by  threats  nor  by 
^^  promises,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  present 
^'  at  the  reformers'  public  worship. — As  to  the 
''  merits  of  the  cause,  he  plainly  stated  his  opinioD» 
*^  that  occasional  conformity  in  religicm  was  the 
^*  worst  sort  of  religious  hypocrisy;  that  the  scrips 
*^  tures  were  very  explicit  in  condemning  any  sort 
"  ofreligious  commerce  with  schismatics  or  heretics; 
<<  that  ihere  was  manifest  danger  <^  many  being 
^^  seduced  by  the  subtile  arguments  and  misrepre- 
"  sentations,  with  which  protestant  pulpits  abound- 
^^  ed;  that  such  a  behaviour  was  never  heard  of 
^'  m  the  primitive  ages,  nor  practised  in  any  age 
''  since  ;  that  the  common  prayer  was  not  so  inno^ 
**  cent  as  they  seemed  to  make  it,  nor  the  opinion 
^^  of  any  learned  divine  so  complaisant  to  human 
**  laws,  as  to  have  regard  to  worldly  ccoiveaience) 
"  at  the  expense  of  God's  law :  lasdy,  he  acquaints 
'*  Ihem,  that  the  fathers  at  the  council  of  Trent* 
'^^  had  been  consulted  upon  the  case ;  and  that  a 
•^^  jsekect  ixumbeoTy  having  examijiied  it,  had  sent  over 
•  See  Appendix,  Not«  IH. 
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''  a  declaration  concerning  the  practice  of  the  re« 
"  guhrs  V 

Some  catholics  were  displeased  widi  the  zeal, 
which  Allen  showed  on  this  occasion :  some  pro- 
testants  also  took  offence  at  it,  and  threatened  to 
pnt  the  penal  laws  into  execution  against  him:  this 
induced  him  to  return  to  Oxford.  There,  he  ob- 
served that  several,  who  discharged  publicfunctions 
in  the  university,  and  some,  who  were  qualifying 
themselves  for  them,  or  were  engaged  in  a  general 
coiu^e  of  academic  study,  were  internally  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  themselves  openly 
in  its  favour.  These  reflections  made  great  imfMres- 
sion  upon  him :  he  went  to  Flanders,  thence  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  returned  again  to  Flanders ; 
but  the  project  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  the 
subject  of  many  of  his  conversations.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Flanders,  he  settled  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant  i 

*  Hie  opinion  of  these  diyines  is  transcribed  in  Mot«*s 
**  Historia  Provincise  Anglicanse  Soc.  Jesu,** — and  an  extract 
of  it  is  giyen  by  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  vd.  ii.  p.  399. 
The  opinion  is  dated  in  1563,  and  the  date  of  it  ^ows, 
that  the  dispute  subsisted  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionary 
priests  in  England;  the  period  assigned  by  some  writers 
for  its  commencement.  But  the  opinion  obtained  from  Trent 
did  not  determine  the  dispute ;  some  of  the  old  priests 
still  continuing  to  advocate  the  lawfulness  of  the  piactice. 
Father  Persons  published  two  treatises  against  it,  one  intituled 
**  Reasons  why  Catholics  refuse  to  go  to  Church.  Douay, 
**  8vo.  1580 ;"  the  other,  **  De  Sacris  alienis  non  adeundis :  ad 
**  usum  praximque  Anglie  breviter  ezplicatac.  Audomari, 
''  1 2mo.  1607."  The  late  bishop  Hay  published  an  elaborate 
treatise  against  tlie  practice. 
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there,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  read  lectures  on 
divinity  at  the  splendid  college,  which  the  Bene-, 
dictine  monks,  possessed  in  that  city. 

Having  now  maturely  digested  his  plan,  he  de* 
termined  to  put  it  into  execution.  Mr.  Morgan 
Philips,  who  had  been  provost  of  Oriel,  and  the 
tutor  of  Allen,  while  he  was  a  student  in  that  col- 
lege, purchased  a  convenient  house  for  the  pro-, 
jected  establishment.  Allen  and  several  clergymen, 
contributed  towards  its  foundation ;  a  fiirther  aid 
was  obtained  from  England ;  the  three  rich  neigh- 
bouring Benedictine  abbies  of  St  Vedastus,  Mar- 
chiennes,  and  Anchiennes,  advanced  considerable 
sums  of  money  towards  it;  the  university  of  Douay 
in  a  body,  and  several  other  communities,  did  the 
same,  and  great  collections  were  made  for  it  from 
individuals  in  Douay  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
In  making  these  collections.  Dr.  Vondeville,  then 
professor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Douay, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Arras,  a  particular  friend  of 
Allen,  was  eminently  serviceable.  Through  his 
interest  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  and  a  pro^ 
fessorship  of  that  science  in  the  university  of  Douay 
were. conferred  on  Allen,  and  a  canonicate  in  the 
wealthy  cathedral  church  of  Cambray  obtained  for 
him.  The  revenues  of  all  his  preferments  were  al- 
ways devoted  by  Dr.  Allen  towards  the  relief  of  his 
necessitous  countrymen,  and  particularly  to  the 
support  of  the  new  establishment.  It  was  opened 
in  1568  ;  several  of  the  doctor's  ancient  friends  in 
Oxford  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  several 
clergymen,  whom  the  change  of  religion  had  driven 
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from  it  iBto  tofKign  parts,  reBorted  to  faim.  .This 
soem  ^fiabled  him  to  send  some  miwionaries  auto 
England ;  the  account,  ^vhich  thejr^iTe  of  Ae  esta* 
bliahment,  and  the  fruits  of  it  which  appeared  in 
the  activity  and  suoeessof  tibek  missionafy  Idbome, 
Operated  so  much  in  its  Ailrour,  that  a  petition  was 
signed  by  the  catholic  nobflity  and  g^vtvy  of  Bug* 
hmd,  and  afterwards  fay  ihe  university  of  Doiiay, 
and  by  several  religioiis  comnuiBities,*-*^(smoi^ 
whom  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  weie  par* 
ticulariy  distinguished) — reccmu&iMidingtheiiilaBt 
college  to  theliberalityofiheheiy  see.  The  memo- 
rial was  accordingly  presented  to  pope  Gregory  the 
thirteenth,  and  received  by  him  so  favourably,  that 
he  immediately  setded  on  the  coHege  an  ttmnal 
pension  of  2,100  Roman  crowns ;  and  soon  after- 
wards raised  it  to  2,500  :  it  was  ever  punctually 
paid. 

The  first  persons,  who  placed  themselves  under 
Dr.  Allen,  were  Mr.  Riehard  Bristow,  Mr.  Edward 
RiBdon,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Mr.  John  W^s,  Mr. 
CoUyer,  and  Mr.  Rayensham :  they  were  socm  fol- 
lowed by  others.  Many  of  them  had  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity :  among  these.  Dr.  8ta«- 
pleton,  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  deserves  particular  mention.  In 
a  few  years,  the  inmates  of  the  college,  including 
professors  and  students,  amounted  to  one  bundved 
and  fifty. 

These  prosperous  begimiings  were  soon  int^r^ 
ruptM:  The  popdace  ef  Douay,  instigated  by  «he 
Gueux  or  Hugonots  of  ^at  and  some  adjacent 
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tcnrasy  assembled  in  a  tamditaoas  mamier  and 
dunanded  die  exfiulsioii  of  the  coflegians.  The 
Bii^strotes  jisdg«d  it  advisable  to  yi^d,  and  ordered 
Dr.  AUen  and  his. associates  to  quit  the  town ;  1)Ut 
avowed  their  reluctance  to  issue  these  orders^  signed 
a  tstraag  testimonial  in  ikvour  of  the  exiles,  and 
permitted  D|r.  Allen  to  leavae  behind  him  a  few  of 
the  body  to  contiaue  the  legal  possession  of  tkt 
property.  This  erent  took  place  in  1576.  The 
exiles,  on  tbe  invitation  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
and  otbtf  illustrious  persons  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
repakred  to Rheims  and  were  hospitably  received: 
they  were  entertained  in  that  city,  till  1593,  when 
Ihey  were  recalled  by  ibe  magistrates  to  Douay. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  prkices  of  the  house  of 
Guise  eonttnued  their  kindness  to  the  exiles  afler 
Ibey  quitted  Rheims :  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  severe  distress,  often  made  them 
experience  her  bounty. 

Even  while  they  were  at  Rheims,  their  numbers 
increased,  and  rendered  a  new  establishment  ne- 
cessary.  Mention  has  been  made,  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  of  the  hospital  at  Rome  for  English 
pilgrims,  and  of  the  munificence  of  king  Ina  and 
ktagOflfa  to  this  establisbment  Several  respectable 
persons,  whom  the  reformation  of  Henry  the  eighth 
dxove  from  England,  found  refuge,  scud  Were  hos- 
pitaUy  eutertaiiied  in  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  holy 
see.  The  wardenship  of  it  had  been  given  to  sir 
Edward  Kerne,  agent  at  Rome  for  ^ng  Henry  tiie 
eighth,  in  tbp  business  of  the  divorce :  it  was  after- 
wards committed  to  Dr.  Tbomae  Qodwell,  bishop 
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of  St.  Asaph,  who  had  quitted  England,  upon  th^ 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Some  other  priests 
and  some  lay  gentlemen  also  found  a  refiige  in  it, 
and,  under  die  presidency  of  Dr.  Godwell,  formed 
a  community,  living  in  great  privacy,  and  dedicat- 
ing their  time  to  religious  exercises.  Upon  the 
application  of  Dr.  AUen,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
particular  exertions  of  Dr.  Lewis,  then  archdeacon 
of  Cambray,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cassano,  pope 
Gregory  the  thirteenth  converted  the  establishment 
into  a  college  for  the  education  of  English  youth ; 
and  Dr.  Maurice  Clenoch,  bishop  elect  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  was  appointed  its  president :  the 
first  scholars  were  furnished  from  Rheims. 

Such  were  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Allen  for  the 
preservation  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 
Dr.  Ely,  a  witness  of  them,  mentions,  that  during 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1 580, 
Dr.  Allen  sent  one  hundred  priests  upon  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  and  that  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  sent  a  greater  number*.  The  '^  firuits  of 
"  their  labours,**  says  Doddf,  "  quickly  appeared 
"  by  the  learned  books,  which  die  Douay  clergy 
'^  published,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  missioners,  in 
**  their  ministerial  functions ;  forty,  in  one  mondi, 
*'  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause." 

On  a  fiiture  occasion,  we  shall  be  under  a  neces- 
sity of  mentioning  the  conductof  Dr.  Allen  in  some 
events  of  great  public  importance; — ^here,  we  shall 
succinctly  lead  our  biographical  notice  of  him,  to 

•  Brief  Notes  upon  a  brief  Apology,  p.  a6y  58.  - 
t  Church  Hist.  vol.  ii*  p.  49. 
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its  close. — The  establishment  at  Rome  proved  to 
him  a  subject  of  great  mortification :  great  dissen* 
tions  soon  prevailed  in  it;  to  compose  them,  he  took 
a  journey  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  his  views,  as 
far  as  the  temper  of  the  parties  would  bear.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  returned  to  Flanders ;  but  he 
was  recalled  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  and  confiden- 
tially consulted  by  him  on  many  important  occa- 
sions. Le  Long  mentions  him  among  the  learned 
persons  employed  on  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  In  1 587,  the  dignity  of  cardinal  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  with  the  title  of  Sancti  Martini  in 
Montibus,  and  cardinal  protector  of  the  catholics 
in  England.  In  1589,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin:  other  benefices  were 
conferred  on  him,  so  that  he  enjoyed  an  ample  reve- 
nue ;  but  it  sunk  under  his  beneficence.  He  wa^ 
the  common  father  of  the  English  catholic  exiles, 
and  always  ready  to  show  courtesy,  or  render  service 
to  every  English,  traveller :  lord  Clarendon,  in  the^ 
Jlistory  of  his  Life,  mentions,  in  terms  of  gratitude, 
the  services  lyhich  his  father  received  from  thc^ 
cardinal.  He  was  unifonkily  loved  and  venerated : 
on  one  occasion,  pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth  pre- 
sented him  to  the  sacred  college,  addressing  the 
cardinals  in  thesew  ords,  ^'  venite,  firatres  mei,  osten- 
^^  da^  vobis  magnum  Alanum."  He  died  in  1594, 
aged  about  sixt)r*four  years.  His  gravit)r,  modesty, 
piety,  discernment,  disinterestedness,  and  conciliat- 
ing spirit,  his,  parsimony  tq  himself,  and  liberality 
to  others,  were  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries^ 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works ;  some  will  be 
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metHoo^  m  the  foUowing  pages.  They  are  distki' 
giiidied  bjr  a  natural  flow  of  easy,  dignified,  and 
affecting  rioquence,  by  lucid  order,  and  elegant 
unambitious  diction.  That  the  (MPeservatioB  of  the 
ciitholic  religion  in  England  was  primarily  owing  to 
him,  is  unqiMStionable ;  the  aadeat  regular  clergy 
had  vanished,  and  before  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Eiisabetfa,  no  missionaiy  Jesuit  was  seen  in  Eag^ 
land*. 

*  A  good  life  of  cardinal  Allen  would  be  an  important 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  England  during  the  r^gn  of  queen 
fiUzri)eth ;  but  the  loss  both  of  the  manuscript  and  printed 
docnmehts,  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  MaUiJinieiits 
of  die  English  cayiolics  on  the  continent,  and  which  perirfied 
in  the  French  rerolution,  would  probably  render  the  execution 
of  such  a  work  very  difficult.  Still,  we  are  in  possession  of 
some  valuable  biographical  accounts  of  the  cardinal.  His 
IfHb,  by  the  rev.  THomas  Fitzherbert,  and  that  in  die  Pfai« 
Ithaca  of  Nioiiis  Erythrasas^  otherwise  Rossi,  shaftlynendon 
the  principal  circumstaaoes  of  his  life:  both  these  wotka  are 
very  rare,  but  both  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museom. 
Dodd's  account  of  the  cardinal,— ^Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  44.) 
Ms  written  with  method,  perspicuity,  and  candour.  A  more 
ooffions  and  intltfeating  history  of  him  is  inserted  in  the 
Biagr^hiaBritasnies;  anabtMgnentof  it  has  lately  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  him  iii  the  **  Istoria  deUa  Com- 
'<  pagnia  de  Giesu,  Tlnghilterra,  parte  de  rEuropa,descritta  del 
''  l^.'I>iudello  bartoli,  della  Medesima  Compagnia,  fbl.  Roma, 
<'  te^J^:^**  IfeenriH  Mori  Historia  Ftoviacile  AngRsahae 
<<  Soeletalis  Jem,''— and&tberJtiveii^i's  ''Histort»8ecielaCw 
''  Jesu,  pars  quinta,  tomua  posterior,  foL  Romse^  i6gov'^^ 
contain  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  caidinal.  He  is 
dto  miTntidned  wiCb  respect  by  Fuller  in  his  Churdi  Hw- 
tcnryi  aiida[«ihdn'Uotii;e  of  his  life  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood, 
in  iiis  AthensOxoiiettes. 
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CHAP.  x;xvn. 

THE  ENGLISH  JESUIT&. — FATHEE  PERSONS. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  society  of  Jesus 
was  founded  by  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay^ 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  that  provinee. 
Havingiinreservedly  dedicated  himself  to  God,  and 
spent  many  years  in  prayer  and  penance,  he  con- 
ceived the  noble  project  of  establishing  a  religious 
order,  or  a  perpetual  succession,  of  men, .  devoted  to 
rdigion,  who  should  be  constantly  and  activdy 
engaged  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  neighbour ;  some,  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  piety  and  learning;  some,  in 
the  general  instruction  of  &e  faithfiBd ;  some,  in4e<> 
£»uling  the  ca&olic  faith  against  error ;  and  some^ 
in  propagating  the  faith  of  Christ  among  iniidel 
nations. 

In  1540,  this  institution^  under  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  solemnly  approved  by  a  buU 
of  pope  Paul  the  third  :  more  than  forty  other  bulls 
confirmed  it,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the 
order  :  and  it  was  most  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  council,  of  Trent  In  1537,  when  St  Ignatius 
presenDed  'himself  and'his  companions  to  the  pope, 
their  number  did  not  exceed  ten;  at  the  expiration 
ofthe  first  century  of  the  order,  if  reached  10,000; 
and  in  1710,  when  father  Juven^i  published  his 
History  of  the  society,  it  contained  37  provinciated, 
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and  one  vice-provinciate;  24  professed  houses, 
612  colleges,  59  houses  of  probation;  340  resi- 
dences; 150  other  different  communities;  200 
missions;  and  19,998  members, — of  whom,  9,947 
were  priests.   Their  history  *  is  connected  with  that 

*  There  is  not  a  greater  desideratum  in  literature  than  a 
history  of  the  society  of  Jesus  for  general  readers :  but  to  do 
justice  to  it,  the  writer  should  possess  no  ordinary  power. 
It  would  require  extensive  learning,  wide,  minute,  and  per- 
severing research,  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  true 
religion  and  true  philosophy,  and  unbiassed  by  partiality  or 
prejudice.  The  infiuicy  of  the  society  is  pleasingly  described, 
but  not  without  some  exuberance  of  admiration,  in  the 
*^  Imago  primi  seculi  Sodetatis  Jesus,  fol.  Antwerpis,  1640."* 
ThasoccessiTe  Histories  of  the  order  by  fitther  Ortandmif  pid>* 
lishedat  Rome  in  1615,  and  at  Antwerp  in  i6so;  by  Sacckin^, 
published  in  four  volumes  folio,  the  first  at  Antwerp,  in  1620 ; 
the  second  at  Rome,  in  1640 ;  the  third  at  Rome,  in  165s  ; 
and  the  fourth,  (partly  executed  by  fiuher  Possin),  at  Rome, 
ill  1661 ;  and  the  History  of/&rfAer«/ifo«iiff, published  at  Rome, 
in  1710,  form  »  comidete  collection :  but,  to  perfect  it,  an 
English  reader  should  possess  the  Histories  of  More  and 
BarioUf  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Among  the  hostile 
histories  of  the  society,  the  ^  HistimaJesuiticaofLudoricus 
Lucius,  BasQ,  1624,"  is  the  best  executed.  All  the  Loyolan 
writers,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  enter  into  details  too 
minute  for  the  generality  of  readers :  an  abridgment,  in  which 
the  most  important  fiusts  should  be  brought  forward,  and 
the  others  either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  slightly  passed 
over,  might  be  compressed  into  three  quarto  volumes  of  a 
moderate  siae,  and  would  present  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  works  that  have  issued  from  the  press. 
Juvenfi,  and  (to  an  English  reader,)  More  and  Bartoli,  are  by 
far  the  most  interestmg  parts  of  the  collection,  which  has  been 
mentioned.  The  two  last  are  surprisingly  rare ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  minute  search  made  by  the  writer,  could  not 
discover  a  single  copy  of  More,  either  in  the  London  or  any 
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of  every  European  nation,  and  is  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  the  English  catholics.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  present  the  reader, 
I.  With  a  succinct  mention  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  members,  who  formed  the  society  of  Jesus : 
IL  A  summary  notice  of  die  constitutions  of  the 
society :  III.  And  u  general  view  of  the  missionary 
labours  of  father  Robert  Persons,  the  founder  of 
the  English  mission  of  the  society,  and  of  many  of 
its  establishments  on  the  continent 

foreign  market,  and  the  only  copy  in  any  library,  which  has 
come  to  his  knowledge,  is  in  that  of  Sion  college;  the  loan  of 
it  to  turn  he  takes  this  opportimi^  of  gratefully  admowledging. 
The  style  both  of  More  and  Juven^i  is  singidarly  peispicttous 
and  elegant.  An  ultramontane  tone  of  a  few  passages  m  the 
latter,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
occasioned  some  proceedings  and  publications  hostile  to  the 
society.  (See  the  «  Recueil  des  Pieces  touchant  THistoire  do 
**  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  public  per  le  p^re  Juvenp,  1715, 
**  1716.)**— Several  curious  &cts  respecting  the  publication  of 
JuTeii9i's  History,  and  some  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected in  some  measure  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  works  of  the  chancellor  D*Aguesseau«  They 
show  the  conflict  between  the  cisalpine  and  transalpine  opinioos 
on  papalpower,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  great  difficulty  by  whidi,  even  at  that  period,  the  former 
obtained  the  ascendant.  Some  acquaintance  with  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  this  annotation,  has  convinced  the  writer 
that,  in  what  the  wannest  admirers  of  the  Jesuits  have  said 
in  their  praise,  there  is  mudi  truth,  and  that,  in  what  thejr  most 
moderate  adveiisaries  have  laid  t6  their  charge,  there  is  much 
exaggeration :  how  any  one,  who  professes  himself  a  friend  to 
civil  or  religious  liberty,  can  recommend  or  wish  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  temporal  power  in  their  concerns,  passes  the 
writei's  comprehension. 

VOL.  I.  r 
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XXVII.   1. 

A  succinct  mention  of  the  different  Clas$e$  of  the  Members 
who  formed  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

To  use  ibe  language  of  its  constitutions^^  the 
society  of  Jesus,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
6f  these  words,  comprised  «//,  who  lived  under  obe- 
dience to  the  general :  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  it 
comprised  the  professed  members^  the  formed  co- 
q^utorSj  and  the  approved  scholars.  In  a  more 
proper  sense,  it  comprised  only  the  professed  mem- 
bers^  and  the  formed  coadjutors:  in  its  most 
abstract  sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  pnfessed 
members.  The  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes 
were  capable  of  receiving  from  the  general,  the 
q>iritual  gfaces  of  which  the  holy  see  made  him  the 
depositary. 

The  lowest  class  was  that  of  probationers^  or 
postulants  for  admittance  into  the  order,  and  re- 
ceived for  trial.  For  these,  there  was  a  house  of 
probation:  they  remained  in  it  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days.  By  frequent  examinations  of  them 
during  this  time,  a  general  knowledge  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, their  dispositions,  and  their  aptitude 
for  the  order,  was  obtained ;  butfrequendy  the  pos- 
tulants had  passed  through  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  schools  of  humanity,  in  houses  of  the  Jesuits : 
where  this  happened,  their  dispositions  were  so 
well  known,  as  to  reader  unnecessaiy  any  further 
probation. 

*  Cods,  part  5. 
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After  the  postulant  had  finally  signified  his  reso- 
lution to  enter  into  the  society,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  first  gate  of  the  sacred  precinct  was 
opened  to  him,  and  he  became  a  nofjice:  but  the 
admission  into  this  class  was  far  fipom  being  indis- 
criminate :  legitimacy  and  decent  parentage  were 
usually  required ;  probable  services  to  the  society, 
high  birth,  uncommon  talents,  were  a  recommen- 
dation ;  and  a  turn  for  learning,  or  the  management 
cf  business,  was  desired ;  but  habits  of  piety,  regu- 
larity, and  obedience  werfe  indispensable  conditions. 
Thus  admitted,  the  whole  time  of  the  novice  was 
dedicated  to  prayer,  meditation,  the  practice  of  pe- 
nance and  self  mortification,  and  die  exercise  of 
spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  The  novi- 
tiate generally  lasted  two  years.  At  the  end  of  i^ 
the  novice  usually  made  his  first  vows. 

The  vows  of  every  religious  order  oblige  the  per- 
sons who  make  them  to  obedience  or  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  their  superior,  in  alj  things, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  or  the  rules 
of  the  order :  to  poverty^  or  an  absolute  inability 
cf  inheriting  or  acquiring  property,  except  for  the 
benefit  of  the  order* ;  to  chastity^  6t  the  reiAmcia- 
tion  of  marriage ;  and  to  stability ^  or  perpetual 
residence  in  the  houses  of  the  order,  unless  the 

*  In  all  catholic  countries  the  inheritance  and  aoquirition  of 
property  by  professed  religious,  was  either  modified  or  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  the  civil  law  of  the  state. — Where  it  was 
prohibited,  (which  was  the  case  in  England  before  the  reforma- 
tion,) the  rdigious  person,  in  respect  to  property,  was  con- 
sidered to  bt  civilly  dead. 
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superior  dispense  with  it  A  vow  is  said  to  be 
simpkf  when  it  is  made  in  privacy  and  without  any 
solenmities ;  it  is  said  to  be  ^okmn^  when  it  is 
made  with  solemn  ceremonies.  In  the  society  of 
Jesus,  the  novices^pronounced  their  vows  aloud  in 
the  church,  during  mass,  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  who 
held  the  sacrament  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  presence 
of  some  persons  of  the  house  :  he  addressed  his 
vows  to  God. 

After  the  close  of  the  novitiate,  it  r^nained  for 
the  general  to  decide  to  which  of  the  three  other 
classes  the  novice  should  belong :  while  the  novice 
remained  in  this  uncertain  situation,  he  was  called 
an  indetermnate Jesuit. 

The  class  immediately  above  the  novice,  was  that 
of  the  approved  scholars.  From  these,  no  other 
than  the  first  vow  was  required. 

It  was  supposed,  that  the  novices  had  acquired 
a  fSuniliar  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  novi- 
tiate. At  the  end  of  it,  literature  was  resumed,  and 
the  approved  scholars  went  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity ;  the  former  generally  lasted 
two  years ;  the  latter  three.  Between  the  novices 
and  the  approved  scholars  there  was  a  small  differ* 
ence  in  the  covering  of  the  head.  If  the  approved 
scholar  had  not  made  his  vows  during  his  novitiate, 
he  made  them  during  the  term  of  his  scholarship : 
they  too  were  simple  vows,  and  addressed  to  God. 
No  description  of  persons,  either  secular  or  regu- 
lar, more  zealously  or  successfully  promoted  the 
studies  of  their  scholars,  than  the  Jesuits,    They 
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found  it  necessary  to  use  the  curb^  much  odener 
than  the  spur.  It  was  a  standing  rule  of  the>  onfer, 
that,  after  an  application  to  study  for  two  hours,- 
the  mind  of  the  student  should  be  unbent  by  some« 
relaxation,  however  trifling.  When  father  Petavius 
was  employed  in  his  Dogmata  TTieologica^  a  work' 
of  the  most  profound  and  extensive  erudition,— 
(which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Mr.  Gibbon), 
— ^the  great  relaxation  of  the  learned  father,  was, 
at  the  end  of  every  second  hour,  to  twirl  his  chair 
for  five  minutes. 

Next  above  the  class  of  the  approved  scholars, 
was  the  class  of  the  coa^utors.  But  most  fre- 
quently a  second  novitiate,  whichlastedfor  the  term 
of  one  year,  intervened  between  the  class  of  scholars 
and  that  of  coadjutors.  During  that  year,— (as 
also  during  their  first  novitiate), — ^the  whole  time 
of  the  novice  was  dedicated  to  prayer  and  spiritual 
exercises ;  except,  that  to  keep  the  powers,  of  the 
memory  in  activit)r,  they  learned  every  day  some 
lines  by  heart. 

The  coadjutors  were  divided  into  the  spiritual 
and  temporal :  the  latter  answered  to  the  lay  bro- 
thers of  other  religious  institutions.  To  the  spi- 
ritual coadjutors  belonged  the  great  functions  of 
the  order,  hearing  confessions,  preaching,  and 
instruction. 

The  highest  class  in  the  society  was  its  professed 
members.  They  took  the  same  vow  as  the  co^ 
adjutors;  and  promised,  in  addition,  '^aspecialobe- 
^^  dience  to  the  pope,  in  what  related  to  missions." 
The  number  of  the  professed  members  ww  small, 
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as  the  constitutions  prescribed,  that  persons  only 
of  the  most  tried  and  approved  virtue^  should  be 
admitted  into  this  class.  The  choice  of  the  general 
resided  exclusively  with  them.  The  constitutions 
of  the  society  excluded  all  its  members  from  the 
dignities  of  the  church;  the  professed  membera 
bound  themselves  by  a  sdiemn  vow,  never  tosc^il^ 
(and  to  inform  the  general  of  any  member  who 
should  s<^cit)  ecclesiastical  preferment  In  some 
instances,  however, — (but  these  were  very  rare), — 
the  dignities  of  the  church  were  forced  on  some 
members  of  the  body  by  the  pope. 

From  the  time  of  taking  their  simple  vows,  the 
members  were  bound  to  die  order,  and  therefore 
could  not  leave  it  without  the  permission  of  tfie 
general ;  but,  until  their  sol^nn  profession,  the 
order  was  not  bound  to  them,  the  general  there* 
fore  might  dismiss  them  againiit  their  will  from  the 
society.  j 

It  was  understood,  that,  till  the  Jesuit  took  his 
solemn  vows,  though  he  had  interdicted  to  himself 
the  right  of  disposing  of  his  property,  he  did  not 
abdicate  his  rightof  succession,  acquisition,  (nt  legal 
ownership ;  still,  he  held  them  under  the  control 
of  his  superiors.  With  the  exception  of  France, 
every  catholic  state  sanctioned  this  arrangement : 
but  in  France,  the  members  of  the  society  were  de- 
prived of  their  civil  right  of  inheriting,  acquiring, 
or  transmitting  property,  from  the  time  of  making 
their  simple  vows. 

Tiiegweralheld  his  office  for  life,  and  his  power 
was  ab^ilute :  but  he  had  fiv^  asMtafOs;  one,  foir 
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the  ccHiceniB  of  Italy ;  one,  for  those  of  Gennany, 
indttding  the  concerns  of  England ;  one,  for  those 
ofSpa]n;<one,  for  those  of  France;  and  one,  for 
diose  of  Portugal.  Through  the  assistants  the  supe- 
riors and  inferiors  usually  addressed  the  general*; 
but,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  immediate 
intereourse  might  be  had  by  them  to  the  general 


XXVIL  2. 
Constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 

'^  The  perfect  form  of  the  government  of  the 
"  society,  of  Jesus,"  says  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  ^^  the  wisdom,  the  unction,  the . 
'^  zes^y  and  the  consummate  knowledge  of  men, 
^'  which  appeared  throughout  the  constitutions  of 
'<  the  society,  will  be  a  perpetual  and  manifest 
"  monument  of  the  admirable  penetration,  judg^ 
^^  ment,  and  piety  of  St.  Igna^us.  He  wrote  his 
"  constitution^  in  Spanish ;  bij|t  thpy  were  trjemi^- 
"  lated  into  Latin  by  his  secreteiiy,  hxher  John 
"  Polancus.",  In  framing  them,;  St  Ignatius. cpn^- 
teinplat^d,  that  the  meinbers  of  the  order  should^ 
atthe  same  tipie,  sanctify  th^mselves  and  beactively 
employed  in  sanctifying  their  neighbours.  ^'  For 
'^  this  purpose,"  says  father  Bouhours^  this  best 
biography,  "  he'set  before  his  eyes,  .the  two  dif- 
"  ferent  forms  of  active  and  contemplative  life :  the 
"  former  of  which,  after  the  model  of  Martha,  is 
."  wholly  employed  in  the  service  of  our  neigfcbour^ 
"  and  the  other,  after  that  of  Mary,  i$  Y^ho&jf 
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'<  absorbed inthereposeofcontanplatioiL  Heeaady 
<^  discerned,  that  the  functions  of  these  two  statasi 
**  taken  separately,  and  in  their  whole  extent,  did 
^*  not  agree  with  his  design :  and  diat  he  oagkt  to 
"  choose  from  both,  diat  which  was  best,  and  to 
<<  mingle  them  so  equally,  that  they  should  help^ 
^<  and  not  obstruct  one  another  :  for,  in  ike  caa- 
*'  dusion,  however  little  may  be  the  resemblance 
*^  between  Martha  and  Mary,  they  still  are  sisters, 
*'  not  enemies.  He  took,  therefore,  from  contem- 
^'  plative  life,  mental  prayer,  the  examinations  of 
"  conscience,  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the 
<<  frequentation  of  the  sacraments,  spiritual  retire- 
*^  ment,  the  exercises  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
*'  other  similar  practices  of  devoticm.  He  took, 
**  from  active  life,  all  that  might  contribute  to  save 
**  and  bring  to  perfection thesoulsof  our  neighbour; 
*^  preaching,  catechising,  missions,  as  well  amongst 
'^  the  faithful  as  amongst  infidels;  visiting  hospitals^ 
"  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  instruction 
^*  of  youth.  But  this  last,  he  more  particularly 
*^  regarded :  for,  in  the  general  corruption  which 
^^  then  reigned,  he  thought  he  could  reform  the 
^'  world  by  no  better  means,  than  infusing  the  love 
^^  of  virtue  into  children  before  they  had  contracted 
^^  evil  habits.  He  hoped  that  those  young  plants, 
*'  growing  up  with  christian  impressions,  would 
"  make  innocence  flourish  in  all  states  and  con* 
^*  ditions  in  civil  life.'' 

The  institute  of  the  society  of  Jesus  is  comprised 
In  four  works  written  and  published  by  St  Ignatius. 
1st  A  Form,  for  the  examinaticm  of  those  who  seek 
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adnuttance  into  the  Society ;  2d.  Its  Constitutions ; 
jd.  The  Rules  to  be  observed  by  its  public  function- 
aries;  and  4th.  Explanatory  Declarations.  To  these 
should  be  added,  the  bulls  ofpapesj  establishing  and 
confirming  the  order ; — the  decrees  of  subsequent 
congregations,  and  the  regulations  of  subsequent 
generals;  (among  which,  those  of  Lainez  and 
Aquaviva  are  particularly  respected  by  the  order) ; 
and  some  other  documents  of  authority.  All  of 
them  were  collected  and  published  by  the  Jesuits 
themselves  at  Antwerp,  in  nine  duodecimo  volumes, 
in  1 635.  Those,  which  were  ¥nritten  by  St  Ignatius, 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1558  and  1559;  a 
separate  and  beautifiil  edition  of  the  Constitutions 
was  published  at  Prague  in  1757,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  tracts  is  the 
Ratio  atque  Institutio  studiarum  Societatis  Jem ; — 
the  JE^io  originalis  incastratay  published  in  1586, 
in  8vo.  in  collegio  Societatis  Romse,  is  a  typogra- 
phical curiosity,  and  was  once  sought  by  book 
collectors  on  the  continent  with  marvellous  avidity. 
For  many  years,  the  only  copy  of  it  which  was 
known  to  exist,  was  in  the  library  of  a  Dc»ninican 
omvent  at  Toulouse,  in  which  it  was  most  reli- 
giously preserved  under  lock  and  key  and  the  seal 
of  the  order :  three  other  copies  of  the  edition  have 
been  since  discovered. 

Thefollowingcircumstancegave  rise  to  it ;  a  view 
of  the  contentions  produced  by  discordant  opinions, 
even  on questionsof  indifference,  induced  Aquaviva, 
then  the  general  of  the  society,  to  assemble  a  com- 
mittee of  the  order,  composed  of  a  Spanish,  a 
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Portuguese,  a  French,  an  Austrian,  a  German  of 
the  north,  and  a  Roman  Jesuit, — ^to  define  certain 
general  rules  for  fixing  the  choice  of  opinions,  when 
they  disagreed*  The  committee  compiled  this  cele- 
brated tract : — it  contained  an  admission,  but  in 
very  guarded  terms,  that  something  like  a  difference 
firom  the  (pinions  of  St  Thomas  of  Aquin  might 
occasionally  be  allowed.  At  this,  the  Dominicans, 
feeling  for  the  honour  of  their  order^  of  which 
St.  Thomas  was  a  splendid  ornament,  and  a  little 
instigated  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  who  felt  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  which  had  given  birth  to 
St.  Thomas,  took  alarm,  and  denounced  the  work  to 
the  inquisition.  Upon  this,  the  copies  were  called 
in;  and  a  new  edition,  in  which  the  offensive  pas- 
sages were  softened,  was  published  in  1591 ;  but 
even  this  edition  is  rare"*^. 

To  the  generality  of  readers,  fitther  Juven^is 
Ratio  discendi  atque  docendi^  1  vol.  8vo.  will  s^ 
pear  a  much  more  interesting  and  useful  work : 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  polite  literature^ 
or  employed  in  tea<^hing  it,  will  derive  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  this 
o^&y ; — it  is  written  with  great  taste,  leamii^,  and 
judgment. 

*  See  Sinum't  Biblioth^que  Critique,  ou  Recueil  de  direnes 
pieces  critiques,  publie  par  M.  de  Sainjore,  vol.  i.  c.  it.  p.  37. 
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XXVIL  3- 
Father  Persons. 

Father  Persons,  the  founder  of  the  English 
'mission  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  bom  in  the  parish  of  Stowey  in  Somerset- 
"  shire,  in  the  year  1546;  one  year  before  king 
*''  Henry  died ;  to  which  parish,  there  came  soon 
**  after,  out  of  Devonshire,  to  be  vicar  there,  John 
"  Hajrward,  a  virtuous  good  priest,  that  had  been  a 
<<  canon  regular  before,  and  this  man  lived  there  for 
"  thirty  years  together,  until  after  father  Persons's 
^'  departure  out  of  England ;  who,  having  been  his 
^'  master  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  liking  his  forward^- 
"  ness  in  learning,  did  ever  afterwards  bear  a  special 
*^  affection  towards  him.  His  parents  were  right 
*^  honest  people,  and  of  the  most  substantial  of  their 
**  degree  among  their  neighbours,  while  they  lived ; 
^'  and  his  father  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  by 
"  Mr.  Bryant  the  martyr;  and  his  mother,  a  grave 
"  and  virtuous  matron,  living  divers  years,  and 
"  dying  in  flight  out  of  her  country  for  her  con- 
"sciwice*." 

About  the  year  1523,  Persons  was  admitted  into 
Baliol  college  in  Oxford ;  in  1 568,  he  was  received 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  soon  after,  obtained  a  fellow-^ 
ship ;  in  1 574,  he  was  appointed  bursar  for  fourteen 
years ;  but  soon  afterwards,  resigned  that  charge 

*  A  Manifestation  of  the  great  folly  and  bad  spirit  of 
certayne  in  England  calling  themselTes  Secular  Priests,  4to. 
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and  took  his  leave  of  Oxford.  He  travelled  to 
Rome ;  and,  in  June  1575,  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  Jesus.  He  became  one  of  the  chief 
penitentiaries  in  Rome. — His  learning,  particularly 
in  all  that  related  to  the  religious  or  civil  histoiy 
of  his  country,  or  the  religious  or  civil  history  of 
the  times,  his  mental  energy,  his  activity,  his  per- 
severance, and  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
both  of  the  greatest  and  smallest  concerns,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  Bold  in  his  schemes,  and 
fertile  in  his  expedients ;  equally  powerful  in  at- 
tack, and  skilful  in  defence,  no  difficulty  disheart- 
ened, no  danger  alarmed,  no  resistance  wearied 
him.  His  talents  were  often  compared  with  those 
of  cardinal  AUen;  but  these  extraordinary  men 
were  rather  equal  than  alike,  the  gentle  wisdom  of 
thecardinalalwayscharmedand  frequendy  subdued 
•his  adversaries ;  the  impetuosity  and  address  ot 
Persons  none  but  the  most  powerful  (^ponents 
could  withstand.  This  dij^ference  in  their  character 
is  alike  discoverable  in  their  writings.  The  com- 
positions of  the  former  are  admirable  for  their 
tender  simplicity  and  mild  unassuming  dignity: 
those  of  the  latter,  for  their  strength,  vehemence, 
and  adroitness. 

The  contentions  in  the  English  college  at  Rome 
have  been  noticed ;  they  appear  to  have  originated 
firom  a  partiality,  which  Mr.  Maurice  Clenock,  the 
president,  a  gentleman  of  Welch  extracti<Mi,  was 
supposed  to  show  to  the  Cambro-British  members 
of  die  community.  Founded  or  unfounded,  the 
notion  gave  great  offence,  and  the  malcontents  made 
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an  applicfttion,  first  to  the  cardinal  protector,  and 
afterwards  to  the  pope,  praying  that  the  president 
might  be  remoTed,  and  the  college  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus.     The 
cardinal  dedai^d  in  favour  of  the  president ;  the 
Jesuits  declined  the  office ;  and,  to  support  the  pro- 
priety of  their  refiissd,  cited  a  decree  of  their  second 
congregation,  which  directed  that,  **  as  the  conduct 
^  of  such  establishments  would  necessarily  employ 
**  the  whole  time  of  some  of  their  ablest  men, 
^'  whose  labours  the  society  could  not  afford  to 
^'  spare,  they  should  avoid  the  charge  of  seminaries, 
"  whenever  it  was  in  their  power."    The  disturb- 
ances continuing,  thirty-three  of  the  party  quitted 
the  seminary,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  demean  themselves  according  to  rule,* 
if  they  shoidd  be  placed  under  the  government  of 
the  society.     This  was  represented  to  the  pope,  by 
Gk>dwell,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  by  sir  Richard 
Shelley,  the  grand  prior  of  the  English  knights  of 
Jerusalem.     His  holiness,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
authority,  commanded  the  Jesuits  to  accept  the  pre- 
sidency :  they  obeyed ;  and  an  Italian  Jesuit  was 
accordingly  af^inted  to  the  office,  with  the  appro- 
bation  of  Allen,  and  of  several  other  distinguished 
catholics.    But,  in  1 584,  a  fresh  scene  of  contention 
arose :  Claudius  Aquaviya,  then  the  general  of  ihe 
society,  was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  came  to 
the   resolution  of  resigning  the  college  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope.     But  Dr.  Stapleton,  (the  most 
honourable  name,  aflter  Dr.  Allen's,   among  the 
calbolic  seottlar  clergy  of  that  time,)  Dr.  Barrett, 
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the  president  of  the  college  at  Rlieiins,  &ther 
Derbyshire,  prior  of  the  English  Carthusians,  sir 
Francis  Englefield,  and  other  English  exiles  of 
eminence,  remcHistrated  against  this  measure,  and 
finally  extorted  from  the  general  a  reluctant  con- 
sent, that  the  college  should  remain  under* die 
government  of  the  Jesuits.  A  letter,  wbich  Dr. 
Stapleton  addressed  on  this  subject  to  the  cardinal 
protector,  was  subscribed  by  twenty-one  doctors 
and  priests  of  the  English  secular  clergy,  and  by 
eighty  English  gentlemen,  then  exiled  abroad  for 
tjieir  religion.  The  arduous  task  of  pacifying  die 
troubles  of  the  college  was  delegated  to  fitther 
Persons:  by  a  mixture  of  moderation  and  firmness, 
he  succeeded,  but  with  difficulty,  in  composing 
them. 

His  activity  and  talents  were  afterwards  employed 
in  founding  other  establishments  on  the  continent, 
both  for  brining  up  priests  for  the  English  mission, 
and  for  the  general  education  of  the  catholic  youth 
of  England.  The  pi^incipal  of  these  were  the 
colleges  of  Madrid,  Valladolid,  and  Seville.  Those 
at  Madrid  and  Seville  did  not  prosper ;  but  the 
college  of  Valladolid  was  completed  in  1589,  and 
fiimished  by  Dr.  Allen,  on  three  different  occasions, 
witk  professors  and  students  from  the  English  col- 
leges at  Douay  and  Rheims.  The  three  colleges, 
whidi  we  have  mentioned,  were  under  the  direction 
of  Jesuit  presidents,  and  frimished  the  society  with 
novices,  who  were  afterwards  admitted  into  it,  and 
served  in  the  English  mission. 

The  writer,  in  his  researches  respectii^  these 
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colleges,  has  discovered  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Jesuits  were  blameable,  in  the  transactions 
respecting  the  Roman  college  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  secular  clergy  and  placed  in  their  hands: 
but  the  good  policy  of  this  measure,  and  of  placing 
Jesuits  at  the  head  of  the  secular  colleges  at  Madrid, 
Seville  and  Valladolid,  appears  to  him  very  doubtful* 
For,  though  there  be  no  just  reason  to  impute  to 
the  Jesuits  unfair  dealings  with  the  scholars,  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  waj9  to 
draw  the  most.promising  youths  educated  in  them 
into  the  society,  and  to  leave  only  the  refuse  to 
the  secular  dergy.    A  similar  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  general  admission  of  persons  into  the 
society,  after  they  had  taken  orders,  as,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  expense  of  theclergymim's  education  fdl 
on  the  secular  clergy,  the  fruity  the  honour,  and  the 
service  to  be  derived  from  his  acquireik)ents>  accrued 
to  the  Jesuits.    The  Roman  see  was  made  sensible 
of  the  objections  to  these  late  professions :  pope 
Urban  the  eighth,  in  1625,  issued  a  decree  which 
provided  that  the  alumni  of  the  English  colleges 
should  not  be  admitted  into  any  religious  order, 
society,  or  congregation ;  and  that  if  they  were  so 
admitted,  their  vows  should  be  null :  this  prohibit 
tion  was  repeated^  and  confirmed  in  1660,  by  a 
brief  of  Alexander  the  eighth  *. 

*  Dodd,  vol.  iii.  p.  377.  In  the  Appendix  we  shall  transcribe, 
from  the  British  Archasologia,  (vol.  xiii.  p,  251,)  abbe  Mannas 
brief  chronological  account  of  all  the  religious  establishmenCi 
made  by  the  British  and  Irish  catholics  on  the  continetit  of 
£wope.«-»See  Appendix,  Note  IV. 
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III  1594,  father  Persons  founded  tbe  celebrated 
college  of  St  Omers,  the  principal  establishment 
of  the  English  Jesuits  on  the  continent,  and  in  1605, 
a  house  at  Louvaine,  for  their  novices,  which,  in 
1611,  was  transferred  to  Watten,  a  town  in  the 
▼icinity  of  St.  Omers.  In  1 6 1 6,  Mr.  George  Talbot, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  founded  for  the 
Jesuits  a  college  at  Liege,  and  obtained  for  it  a  oon- 
siderable  annual  pension  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Grammar,  poetry,  and  rhetoric  were  taught  in  the 
college  at  St.  Omers ;  philosophy,  and  divinity  at 
liege.  In  1620,  the  Jesuits  established  their  pro* 
fessed  house  at  Ghent;  it  was  particularly  destined 
for  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  for  such  as  were  other- 
wise disabled  from  active  duty  in  the  society. 
At  first,  the  Jesuits  sent  on  the  English  mission 
were  governed  by  a  superior,  styled  a  prefect:  this 
office  was  held  successively  by  the  fathers  Persons, 
Weston,  Garnet,  Holtby,  and  Walpole.  In  1619, 
they  were  erected  into  a  vice-provinciate,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Belgic  society;  in  1623,  they 
were  raised  to  a  provinciate :  the  terms  in  which 
the  general  conferred  this  distinction  on  them,  are 
highly  honourable  to  them. 

In  1606,  Aquaviva  formed  a  code  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  English 
mission,  and  their  foreign  establishments. 

The  whole  body  of  the  English  Jesuits  was  to  be 
subject  to  a  prefect,  who  was  to  be  called,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  missions;  he  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  of  the  order.  The  rectors  of  the  foreign 
seminaries  were  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
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produce  their  accounts  to  him.  The  foreign  semi^ 
naries,  says  Aquaviva,  and  the  whole  cause  of  the 
English  catholics,  depending  principally  on  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  frequent  recourse  to  his  court 
being  on  this  account  necessary,  the  prefect  of  the 
missions  was  ordinarily  to  reside  in  Spain,  but,  in  his 
absence,  some  person,  af^painted  by  the  general  of 
the  order,  was  to  reside  there ;  sopie  Jesuit  also  was 
to  reside  in  Flanders. — ^He  was  to  attend  to  the 
general  concerns  of  the  catholic  body,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  concerns  of  the  foreign  seminaries ; 
but,  e^xcept  on  pressing  occasions,  he  was  not  to 
intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of  individuals. 

Aquaviva  behaved,  on  several  occasions,  with 
great  generosity,  towards  the  English  catholics. 
In  reply  to  a  charge,  brought  against  father  Per- 
sons, of  diverting,  to  the  use  of  the  society,  several 
sums  of  money  designed  for  the  general  use  of  the 
English  catholics,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  ^'  If 
'^  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  body  of  the  society,  or 
''  any  man  thereof,  had  to  their  use  received  out 
"  of  England,  not  two  hundred  thousand  crowns/' 
(one  of  the  sums,  which  he  was  charged  with  re-^ 
ceiving),  "  but  two  hundred  pence,  to  be  bestowed 
"  in  benefit  of  the  said  society,  and  not  on  Eng- 
^*  lishmen,  or  the  English  cause,  then  I  am  content 
^^  that  all  the  rest  objected  by  the  slanderers  should 
"  be  granted  for  true. — Mr.  Charles  Basset,  Mr. 
"  George  Gilbert,  and  others,  left  divers  good  sums 
"  of  money,  freely  given  to  the  said  society,  or  to  be 
"  disposed  by  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  namely, 
"  the  latter  of  the  two  left,  l^  testament  yet  extant, 
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^'  eight  hundred  crowns,  in  gift  to  the  house  of  pro-* 
^'  bation  of  St  Andrews  at  Rome :  whereof,  or  of  any 
^'  other  such  gift,  the  general  that  now  is,  Claudius 
*^  Aqiiaviya,  would  never  suffer  any  one  penny  io 
'^  be  admitted,  either  to  the  use  of  the  society  dr 
^<  to  any  friend  of  theirs,  but  only  to  be  distributed 
«<  to  Englishmen  in  necessity,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
*^  English  cause,  as  it  was.  And  the  college  of 
''  Rheims  had  of  this  and  of  other  money  left  by 
**  the  same  gentleman,  when  he  died,  to  the  arbi- 
'^  trement  of  the  said  Jesuits,  two  thousand  crowns 
^^  in  gold,  and  the  body  of  the  society  never  a 
<^  penny,  as  to  this  day  appeareth  by  manifest 
"  records**/' 

The  establishments  thus  founded  and  organized 
by  father  Persons,  were  lasting  monuments  of  his 
zeal  for  religion,  the  persevering  energy  of  his 
mind,  his  talents,  arid  his  address.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  great  harmony  subsisted  between  him 
and  Dr.  Allen ;  it  is  admitted  that  Persons  was 
highly  instrumental  in  procuring  for  his  friend  the 
cap  of  cardinal. 

*  Manifestation,  p.  lo  a. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

THE  DIVISION  OF  EUROPE  AT  THIS  PERIOD  OF 
THE  PRESENT  HISTORT,  INTO  A  CATHOLIC  AND 
A  PROTESTANT  PARTY  :  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Ancient  and  modem  hiatory  differ  in  nothing 
SO  much,  as  the  absence  of  religious  wars  and  con- 
troTersies  from  die  fonner,  and  the  large  space 
which  they  occupy  in  the  latter.  During  the  sue- 
cesaiTe.  peiiodft  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, and  Roman  empires,  the  grand  political  divl 
sion  of  the  world  was^  into  the  states  within  the 
sway  of  those  powerful  empires,  and  the  states  be- 
yond it.  At  the  end  of  the  fi{&  century  of  the 
chziAtiian  asra,  by  far  the  greaterpart  of  Europe 
was  Roman ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  the 
Romans  ceased  to  be  coiiquer<»r8 ;  and  soon  after- 
wards die  barbarians  of  the  north  and  north-east 
began  to  iuTade  their  territories  on  every  side,  and 
to  erect  on  their  ruins,  a  multitude  of  principalities,* 
independent  on  each  other,  but  united  by  the  pro- 
fession of  a  common  religion,  by  a  common  regard 
for  its  interests,  and  by  a  common  submission,  in 
religious  concerns,  to  the  pope,  as  their  common 
h^ad*  By  degrees,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and 
&igland,  became  the  European  powers  of  the  first 
order.  The  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanish 
crowns  on  the  head,  of  Charles  the  fifth,  produced 
confederacies  against  him.  The  French  monarch 
was  always  at  their  head ;  and  Europe  thus  became 
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divided  into  two  new  parties,  the  Austrian  and  the 
French. 

The  reformation  arrived :  and  then,  according 
to  Schellerf  y  *^  the  interests  of  the  European  states^ 
^'  which,  till  that  time,  had  been  national,  ceased  to 
''  be  such ;  and  the  interests  of  religion  formed  a 
"  bond  of  union,  among  subjects  of  different  go- 
'',  vemments,  who,  till  this  time,  had  been  unknown 
'^  to  each  other.  A  sentiment  more  powerful  in 
^^  the  heart  of  man  than  even  the  love  of  his 
'^  country,  rendered  him  capable  of  perceptions 
"  and  feelings  which  reached  beyond  its  limils : 
^^  the  French  calvinist  found  himself  more  in  con* 
''  tact  with  a  calvinist  in  England,  Gennany,  Hol- 
'^  land,  or  Geneva,  than  with  a  catholic  of  his  own 
^^  country."  This  effected  a  new  political  division 
of  Europe :  France,  siding  with  the  separatists 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  introducing  to  the 
aid  of  their  common  cause  the  Ottoman  power, 
became  the  real  head  of  one  party ;  Austria  was  die 
head  of  the  other.  But  when,  upon  the  abdication 
of  Charles  the  fiftii,  his  Grerman  were  divided  from 
his  Spanish  states,  and  the  civil  wars  of  France 
weakened  her  connections  with  the  protectant 


*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  trente  ans,— cited  by  M.  de 
Bonald,  in  his  interesting  essay,  "  De  TUnit^  fteligieuse  en 

'*  Europe;"— inserted  in  the  Ambigu  of  Peltier,  No.  exx7« 

This  journal  contains  several  other  essays  of  Bonidd,  on  sub- 
jects of  literature  and  history,  which  show  great  leammg,  an 
excellent  taste^  and  profound  observation. — See  also  *'  Les 
vSritables  Auteurs  de  la  Revolution  die  France  de  1789,  8vo: 
Neufchatd,  1797. 
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powers  and  the  Porte,  Philip  the  secoiid  of  Spam 
and  Elizabeth  of  England  became  the  conspicuous 
characters.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  Bavaria,  was 
the  centre  of  the  catholic  system ;  Elizabeth,  with 
the  United  Provinces  at  her  disposition,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  protestant.  During  this  period,  6er- 
many»  imder  the  peaceable  influence  of  Rudolph, 
took  no  part  in  the  contest ;  but  all  the  temporal, 
and,  (which  was  of  much  greater  consequence),  all 
the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  co-operated  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  placed  the  pope  in  the  van  6f  the 
catholic  array.  Then,  if  Scheller's  remarks  be  just, 
the  protestants  in  every  country  subject  to  the 
Spanish  sway,  would  be  partisans  of  Elizabeth, 
and  every  catholic  in  the  territories  subject  to  her 
dominion  or  controul,  would  be  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Philip  and  the  pope.  Pursuing  his  rea- 
soning, it  would  follow,  that  this  would  be  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  the  clergy  of  each  division,  on 
account  of  their  nearer  interests  in  the  concerns  of 
religion ;  and  still  more  the  case  of  the  catholic 
clergy;  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  graduated  dependence 
upon'  her. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
protestants  and  the  English  catholics  by  Scheller's 
observation,  we  shall  find  the  result  very  favour- 
able to  the  latter. — While  England  was  at  peace 
with  France,  Elizabeth  supplied  the  protestant 
insurgents  with  men,  ammunition,  and  money,  con- 
cluded an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  them, 
and  was  put  by  them  into  possession  of  Havre  de 
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Grace,  which  commaaded  the  mouth  of  die  Seine, 
and  was,  on  tbat  account,  esteemed  and  denomi- 
nated the  key  of  France.  In  the  same  manner, 
while  England  was  at  peace  with  Spain,  Elizabeth 
fomented  the  revolt  of  the  protestant  Flemings, 
^entered  into  a  similar  treaty  with  them,  s^t  Aem 
similar  supplies,  encouraged  her  subjects  to  oulnge 
Philip  in  the  European,  West  Indian,  and  Sooth 
American  seas  and  shores,  and  readily  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  states  of  Holland,  that  her  aiabassa)dor 
should  be  admitted  into  their  council  *. 

On  the  other  hand, — ^notwithstanding  the  illegi- 
timacy, or,  at  most,  the  dubious  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  proscription  of  die 
catholic  religion  and  her  persecution  of  the  catholics, 
notwithstanding  the  plausible  pretension  of  the 
Scottish  queen  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  not- 
withstanding the  sentence  of  deposition  Eliminated 
by  the  pope  against  Elizabeth,  the  practical  allegi* 
ance  of  her  catholic  subjects  was  unshaken : — ^we 
ishall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  the  ex- 
emplary loyalty  of  the  universal  body  to  their  queen 
in  the  hour  of  her  danger. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that,  while  the  catholics 
were  placed  under  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
were  so  unjustly  and  so  cruelly  treated,  it  was 
natural  to  fear  their  disaffection,  and  that  state 

*  These  iastanceB  of  Elizabeth's  interference  with  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  Fmnce  and  Spain,  are  candidly  men- 
tioned by  Hume;  and  eloquently  brought  forward  in  the 
Responsio  ad  edictum  £lizabeth8B,  noticed  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work. 
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policy  would,  therefore,  both  require  aud  justify 
precaution.  Still,  before  guilt  was  committed,  or  the 
meditation  of  it  discovered,  however  just  it  might 
be  to  hold  out  the  terrors  of  persecution  and  pu- 
nishment,  the  infliction  of  them  was  ynjustifiable. 
On  the  other  hand,  prudence  Required  from  the 
catholics,  that  they  should  avoid  every  thing  that 
could  provoke  suspicion,  and  embrace  every  lawful 
me^ure,  which  was  likely  to  conciliate  either  the 
sovereign  or  the  people ;  that  they  should  limit  their 
intei:course  with  the  see  of  Rome,  as  much  as  the 
principles  of  their  religion  allowed;  that  they 
should  have  no  political  relations  with  Spain,  or  ai^y 
pther  foreign  paw€;r,  and  no  intercourse  with  the 
quqen  of  Scots ;  that  they  should  abstain  from  all 
^te  .co^cern^,  particularly  those,  which  regarded 
the  royal  succeissjion  ;  thftt  they  should  avail  them; 
H^yes  of  eveiy  oppprtunity  of  testifying  their  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  allegiance  to  her  mf^esty;  and 
that  even  in  spiritual  matters  they  should  adopt,  ag 
far  as  the  true  doctrines  of  their  religion  admitted^ 
all  arrangements  that  would  please,  and  avoid  all 
that  would  be  offensive  to  government.  This,  good 
sense  and  duty  prescribed  to  the  flock  :  this,  their 
pastors,  and  this,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  su- 
preme pontiff  of  their  church  should  have  preached 
to  them,  and  confirmed  by  words  and  example. 

To  this  conduct  also  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
should  have  invited  her  catholic  subjects.  They 
should  have  reflected  that,  while  catholics  peaceably 
obeyed  the  processes  of  her  courts,  cheerfully  served 
in  her  fleets  and  armies,  and  did  no  act  inconsistent 
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with  true  allegiance,  they  filled  the  full  measure 
of  a  subject's  duty :  they  should  have  considered^ 
that  nothing  wounds  the  feelings,  either  of  the 
informed  or  the  uninformed,  so  much,  as  vio- 
lence to  their  religious  principles;  they  should 
have  recollected,  how  the  catholic  mind  must  have 
been  lacerated  by  what  had  recently  taken  place ; 
they  should  therefore  have  been  ready  to  excuse 
some  intemperance,  some  hasty  ebullitions  of  incon- 
siderate zeal ;  they  should  not  have  been  eager  to 
find  out  what  was  reprehensible ;  when  guilt  ap» 
peared,  they  should  not  have  punished  it  on  the 
innocent ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  have  kept 
steadily  in  view,  that  crime  and  misdemeanor  are 
the  only  just  objects  of  penal  infliction ;  and  that,  in 
mere  creed  or  mere  worship,  there  is  not,  in  respect 
to  the  state,  either  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Such,  at  the  time  to  which  our  subject  has  now 
led  us,  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English 
catholics  and  protestants  towards  each  other :  how 
far  they  pursued  it,  will  appear  in  the  following 
pages. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

PENAL  ACTS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  FIFTH  TEARS  OM 
THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  FOR  THE 
DENIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN's  ECCLESIASTICAL  SU- 
PREMACY; AND  FOR  NOT  CONFORMING  TO  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  UNIFOR- 
MITY OF  THE  COMMON  PRAYER. 

1558—1563- 

In  the  history  of  religious  persecution,  the  penal 
and  sanguinary  laws  passed  by  the  parliaments  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  numerous  instances,  in 
which  they  were  carried  into  execution,  fill  a  con* 
siderable space:  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them 
properly  before  the  view  of  the  reader,  so  far  as 
they  directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  English 
catholics. 

1.  Two  such  acts,  each  extremely  penal,  were 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  qjueen :  the  first,  for 
abolishing  papal  jurisdiction  and  establishing  the 
queen's  supremacy;  the  other,  for  effecting  uni- 
formity of  common  prayer. 

By  the  first  of  these  statutes,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  or  ministers,  and  all 
temporal  officers  and  ministers,  and  generally  all 
persons  receiving  the  queen's  fee,  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  prescribed  by  that  act, 
and  mentioned  in  a  former  page  of  this  work,  were 
incapacitated  from  holding  any  office ;  and  all,  who 
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denied  the  supremacy,  were,  for  the  first  offence, 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels;  for 
the  second,  subjected  to  the  pei^ties  of  a  prssmu- 
nire ;  and  for  the  third,  rendered  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

None,  however,  except  persdhs  holding  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil  offices,  could  be  required  to  take  the 
oath;  and  none  but  ihose,  who  voluntarily  denied 
the  queen's  supremacy,  were  subjected  to  other 
penalties.  Thus,  the  operation  of  this  act,  though 
severe,  was  limited. 

2.  The  second  of  the  acts,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, enjoined  all  ;ministers  to  use  the  book  of 
common  pray^,  and  none  other,  in  the  celebra- 
tioa  of  divine  service ;  and  provided  that  eve^ 
mimster  re&ising  to  use  it,  or  using  any  other^  or 
speaking  in  degradation  of  the  comnion  prayer, 
should,  if  not  beneficed,  be,  for  the  first  office, 
imprisoned  one  year ;  for  the  second,  imprisoned  for 
life;  and  if  beneficed,  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
be  imprisoqedduriag  six  months,  and  f<»:feit  a  year's 
value  of  his  benefice ;  for  the  second,ileprived  of  his 
benefice,  and  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment; — and 
£or  the  third,  in  addition  to  deprivation,  be  impi;i- 
soned  for  life.  It  fiirther  provided,  that,  if  any 
.person  should  speak  in  derogation  of  the  book  of 
x^ommon  prayer,  or  prevent  the  reading  of  it,  xnr 
cau^e  any  other  service  to  be  vead,  he  should  fcffieit, 
for  the  first  offence,  one  hundred  marks ;  Jor  the 
second,  four  hundred;  and  for  the  third,  all  his 
good  and  chattels,  and  be  inq>risoned  £or  life. 

The  (^eration  of  this  statute  was  also  limited :  it 
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affioctod  only  the  peoteatent  clergy,  and  persona  lo 
general,  who  abauld  apeak  against  the  .cominw 
prayer-book. 

3.  Some  distiwhanoes^  attrihated  to  GathoUcs  >to 
the  iKMrth,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been.  ^ 
magnitude,  occasioned  an  act  to  he  passed  in  thjB 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  majesty,  by  which  per- 
sons, maintaining  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the 
Roman  see,  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  prae- 
munire: ecclesiastical  persons,  fellows  of  colleges 
in  the  universities,  and  officers  in  the  courts  of 
juatic^,  were  compellable  to  take  the  oafh  of  supre- 
macy, under  the  penally  of  prsmunire  for  the  fir^t 
offence,  and  those  of  high  treason  for  the  secqi^d ; 
and  persons,  who  had  s%id  or  heard  niasis,  nuig^ 
have  the  oath  tendered  to  them,  ai\d  their  refoi;^ 
of  it  was  punishable  by  tJie  same  penalties., 

This  act  considerably  extended  the  pen^l  cod^, 
and  operated  generally  on  the  whole  body  of  Eng- 
lish Catholics :  but  it  was  far  fiN>m  being  gene^rally 
carried  into  exeowtion. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

BULL  OF  PIUS  THE  FIFTH,  EXCOMMUNICATIKG 
QUEEK  ELIZABETH  : — PENAL  ENACTMENTS 
AGAINST   THE    CATHOLICS. 

1570. 

In  more  than  one  page  of  his  diffident  WQ^I^  the 
writer  has  taken  occasion  to  express  his  opiaion, 
that  the  daim.of  the  popes  to  temporal  power,  by 
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divine  right,  has  been  one  of  the  most  calamitous 
Invents  in  the  history  of  the  church :  its  effbcts, 
since  the  reformation,  on  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  catholics  have  been  dreadful,  and  are  still 
felt  by  them  severely.  We  have  now  to  mention 
the  bull  of  Pius,  and  the  penal  enactments  by  which 
it  was  followed. 

XXX.  1. 

Bull  of  Pius  tlieji/ih. 

The  bull  of  Paul  the  third,  deposing  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  the  arrogant  answer  of  Paul  the  fourth 
to  the  ambassador  of  queen  Elizabeth,  have  been 
mentioned :  we  have  now  to  notice  the  bull,  '^  Reg<- 
"  nans  in  excelsis,"  of  Pius  the  fifth.  After  recit- 
ing her  offences,  this  pope,  '^  out  of  the  fulness 
'^  of  his  apostolic  power,  declares  Elizabeth,  being 
^^  an  heretic,  and  a  favourer  of  heretics,  and  her 
*^  adherents  in  the  matter  aforesaid,  to  have  in- 
"  curred  the  sentence  of  anathema,  and  to  be  cut 
"  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ."  "  More- 
'^  over,"  continues  the  pope,  ^^  we  declare  her  to  be 
**  deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom 
^'  aforesaid,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  pri- 
^^  vilege  whatsoever:  and  also  thenobility,  subjects, 
"  and  people  of  the  said  kingdoms,  and  all  odiers, 
"  which  have  in  any  sort  sworn  unto  her,  to  be 
'^  for  ever  absolved  firom  every  such  oath,  and  all 
**  manner  of  duty,  dominion,  allegiance,  and  obe- 
^'  dience ;  as  we  also  do,  by  the  authority  of  these 
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"  presents,  absolve  them,  and  do  deprive  the  same 
^'  Elizabeth  of  her  pretended  right  to  the  kingdom, 
"  and  all  other  things  aforesaid :  and  we  do  com- 
^*  mand  and  interdict,  all  and  every  the  noblemen^ 
''  saljects,  people,  and  others  aforesaid,  that  they- 
**  presume  not  to  obey  her,  or  her  monitions,  man- 
'^  dates,  and  laws :  and  those,  which  shall  do  to 
^'  the  contrary,  we  do  innodate  with  the  like  sen- 
"  tence  of  anathema. 

*^  And,  because  it  were  a  matter  of  too  much 
'^  difficulty  to  carry  these  presents  to  all  places, 
"  where  it  may  be  needfiil,  our  will  is,  that  the 
'^  copies  thereof,  imder  a  public  notary's  hand,  and 
'^  sealed  with  the  seal  of  an  ecclesiastical  prelate,  or 
^^  of  his  court,  shall  carry  altogether  the  same  credit 
'^  with  all  people,  judicial  and  extrajudicial,  as  these 
'^presents  should  do,  if  they  were  exhibited  or 
"  shown. — Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter  s,  in  the 
"  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  1570,  the 
'^  5th  of  the  calends  of  May,  and  of  our  popedom 
"  the  5th  year." 

Such  was  this  celebrated  bull,  ever  to  be  con- 
demned, and  ever  to  be  lamented.  It  is  most 
clear, — that  the  pope  assumed  by  it  a  right,  the 
exercise  of  which  Christ  had  explicitly  disclaimed 
for  himself; — that  it  tended  to  produce  a  civil  war 
between  the  queen's  protestant  and  catholic  sub- 
jects, with  all  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession ; 
and  that  it  necessarily  involved  a  multitude  of  re- 
spectable and  conscientious  individuals  in  the  bit- 
terest and  most  complicated  distress.  What  could 
have  fascinated  the  pontiff,  virtuous, and  pious,  as 
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aU  historians  describe  hitn^  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure* ! 

Some  months  after  it  was  published,  Mr.  John 
Felton,  a  catholic  gentleman,  affixed  it  to  the  gate 
of  the  palace  of  the  bishop  df  London.  He  Wte 
apprehended,  and  tried  for  high  treason ;  he  con- 
fessed the  fact,  was  found  guilty,  and  deservedly 
executed.  The  English  catholics  reprobated  his 
conduct,  and  never  accepted  the  bull.  Felton 
himself  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  the  action,  and 
b^ged  her  majesty's  forgiveness. 

'^  The  bull  of  pope' Pius  the  fifth,  against  queen 
'•  Elizabeth,''  says  Stiype  fi  "  was  set  up  in  Paris 
*'  at  Pont  St  Estienne,  containing  the  self-same 
^*  matter,  and  on  the  same  day,  (March  the  2d), 
^'  diat  Felton  set  it  up  at  St  Paul's,  London  :  put- 
"  ting  her  under  a  curse,  and  all  that  adhered  to 
**  her ;  and  absolving  her  subjects  from  their  olith 
^^  of  allegiance :  and  those,  tibat  should  obey  her,  to 
^*  be  involved  under  the  said  curse.  This  insolent 
<<  bull  may  be  read  at  length  in  our  histories :  and 
«<  pibrticillarfy  in  Camden's  Elizabeth.  The  people 
**  of  Paris  flocked  mightily  together  about  it  The 
'^  queen's  ambassadors,  then  in  France,  were  tike 
**  lord  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Walsingham,  whose  ser- 
"  Vatit  went  boldly  and  tore  it  down  and  brought 


•INipePiaitheifthwai  beatifiad  by  Clement  the 
in  167s,  snd  G&Doniaed  by  Clesient tbe eleventh,  in  1713;  his 
fettind  holds  its  place  in  the  Ronuui  calendsTj  on  the  5th  of 
May :  but  in  .canonizing  a  samt,  the  church  is  fiur  from  cano- 
ttiring  all  his  actions. 

t  Afia.Rc£  voLii.  p.  17. 
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"  it  to  hb  master,  Who,  with  the  loi'd  Backhurst, 
'^  after  some  coitferetce,  i^epaired  to  the  king  and 
'^  immediately  broke  with  him  in  that  behalf.  He, 
^'  calling  Walsingham  unto  him,  asked  him  the  con- 
"  tents  of  the  bull :  whereof  being  advertised,  and 
'^  Walsioghatii  presenting  to  him  so  much  of  the 
'^  bull  as  was  given  him  by  his  servant,  the  kii^ 
"  showed  hiinself  very  much  moved  thereat,  and  in 
"  such  sort  as  that  both  might  very  well  see  he  wasi 
^'  unfeigned :  And  forewith  he  called  Lansao  tmto 
'*  him,  to  iake  order  with  the  judge  criminal  forthd 
'^  searching  out  of  the  setter-up  of  tiie  same  :  and 
*^  aiisured  die  ambassadors,  ifbyadymeaiis  he  dotdd 
'^  be  found,  he  should  receive  siich  pilnishment  as 
'^  such  a  presumption  required :  considering  the 
^'  good  amity  between  him  atid  his  good  sister. 
^'  Walsingham  then  showed  the  king  that,  if  he  did 
*^  not  take  order  in  this,  the  like  measure  might  be 
"  mesistired  to  himself*.  To  whidi  he  answered, 
"  that  he  did  jiet^eive  that  very  well :  and  that 
"  whosoever  he  were,  that  should  seem  to  ask  in 
'^  honour  any  of  his  confederates,  he  would  make 
"  account  of  him  accordingly.  Aftef  W&li^ingliam 
"  departed  from  the  king,  Lansac  told  him  in  Mfi 

*  This  wftB  verified  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  Henry  the 
fourth.  While  he  was  king  of  Navarre,  Sixtus  Quihtus,by  a  bull 
signed  by  himself  and  twenty-five  cardinals,  excommunicated 
that  prince,  and  his  brother  the  prince  of  Cond6,  deprive 
themand  their  mtcceason  of  bU  their  statesi  and  particulfffly 
of  theu^  ri^ts  of  succession  to  the  throae  of  France,  and 
absolved  all  their  subjects  and  vassals  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  ed.  1755,  torn.  xi. 
p.  301« 
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*^  ear,  that  he  had  great  cause  to  guess,  that  this 
^^  was  done  by  some  Spanish  practice." 


XXX.  2. 

Perud  Enacimenti  in  consequence  of  the  Bull  of  Pius. 

This  proceeding  of  Pius  could  not  but  irritate 
the  queen  and  all  her  subjects, — whether  catholics 
or  protestants, — ^who  were  attached  to  her  by  affec- 
tion or  a  sense  of  duty.  They  soon  produced  two 
legislative  acts: 

1  St  By  the  first,  persons  who  affirmed  that  Eliza- 
beth was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
had  a  preferable  tide,— or  that  she  was  an  heretic, 
schismatic,  or  infidel, — or  that  the  right  to  the  crown 
and  the  succession  could  not  be  determined  by 
law,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason. 

2d.  By  the  latter,  persons  procuring  or  bringing 
in  bulls  or  brie&  firomthe  pope,  and  absolvingothers 
by  virtue  of  them,  or  receiving  such  absolutions, 
were  declared,  in  like  manner,  guilty  of  treason ; 
their  aiders  and  abettors  were  made  guilty  of  the 
penalties  of  a  prsemunire ;  persons  concealing  them 
for  above  six  weeks  were  punishable  for  misprision 
of  treason;  and  priests  bringing  Agnus  Dei's  and 
similar  articles,  blessed  by  the  pope,  or  by  his  autho- 
rity, to  which  pardons  or  immunities  were  annexed, 
were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  prsBmunire. — In 
the  construction  of  this  act,  it  appears  to  have  been 
understood  that  the  absolutions,  which  it  mentions, 
did  not  denote  absolutions,  given  in  sacramental 
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confession,  but  those  absolutions  only  which  were 
granted  by  special  faculties. 

The  statutes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  were 
abundandy  severe :  but  government  was  not  active 
in  putting  them  in  force.  It  is  observable,  that 
father  Persons,  in  his  Philopater,  in  which  queen 
Elizabeth  is  mentioned  in  the  very  bitterest  lan- 
guage of  contumely,  mentions  her  disposition  to  be 
naturally  kind  and  humane;  that  the  Brief  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Jesuits*,  cites  passages  from 
father  Persons  and  father  Creswell,  acknowledging 
the  lenity  of  queen  Blizabeth  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  and  that  both  in  the  "  supplication^ 
presented  by  the  English  catholic  gentlemen^  and 
the  "  supplication  "  presented  by  the  English  catho- 
lic clergy  to  king  James,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
'^  tlie  queen  always  professed  to  punish  none  for 
"  religion ;  and  tibat  the  first  twelve  years  of  her 
"  reign,  as  they  were  free  from  blood  and  persecu- 
'*  tion,  so  were  they  fraught  with  all  kind  of  worldly 
"  prospierity."  Yet  the  whole  catholic  body  suf- 
fered much  during  that  period ;  but  the  dreadfrd 
scenes,  which  followed,  caused  them  to  look  back  to 
those  years,  however  sorrowfril,  with  regret. 

*  P.  21.    A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
•BritiibMuseuhi.  . 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

MISSION AEY    PRIESTS    AND    JESUITS: ACT    QJ 

THE  TWXNTY-THiaD  TEAR  OF  THE  REION  OF 
atEEN  ELIZABETH. 

158a. 

As  the  missionary  establishments  of  die  English 
catholics  on  the  continent  were  always  a  prominent 
article  in  the  justification  of  the  penal  code  of 
Elizabeth,  they  require  particular  attention  in  tiiese 
pages :  we  shall  therefore  lay  before  the  reader, 

I.  Some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  father  Persons 
and  cardinal  Allen,  which  show  their  nature; — 
we  shall  then  notice  the  charge  brought  against 
them  by  Hume,   and  suggest  an  answer  to  it: 

II.  We  shall  afterwards  give  some  account  of  the 
first  proceedings  of  the  missionary  priests  and 
Jesuits :  III.  And  succinctly  state  the  penal  enact- 
ments of  the  statute  of  tiie  23d  year,  of  queen 
Elizabeth  against  tiiem. 

XXXI.  1. 

Eximetifrom  the  Writings  of  father  Permmt  wnd  cardimml 
Alien,  which  ehaw  the  nature  pf  the  Mimomry  Imti" 
tutuma: — Hum^i  Charge  against  them,  undwi  Asiswer 
toil. 

V 

The  foundation  of  the  principal  foreign  semi- 
naries has  been  already  noticed:  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  thrai  was  certainly  excellent 
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^^  MHiether  you  lodk,"  says  father  Persons,  ^'  to 

«  the  manners,  or  to  the  learning  of  their  inmates, 

<<  you  will  find  that  nothing  can  be  devised  more 

^  perfect  or  more  worthy  of  achristian;  never,  inmy 

<  opinion,  did  England,  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
^  prosperity,  behold  any  thing  more  excellent 
'  None  are  received  into  them  without  a  consider- 
^  able  degree  of  previous  probation ;  none,  whether 
^  they  are  come  to  us  from  heresy  or  catholicity, 
^  are  admittedwithoutaprevious  general  confession 
'  of  theur  sins,  and  making  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid 

<  evil  and  do  good,  during  the  whole  remainder  of 
^  tbi^  lives.  The  dress  is  decent,  the  fobd  mode- 
'  nate ;  and  the  dress  and  food  of  all  are  alike :  all 
^  live  in  seclusion  from^  the  .world  and  its  concerns ; 
'  tbi^  iomate  of  the  seminary  never  passes  its  walls, 

*  exQC^pt  to  attend  the  public  Ifictures  or  sermons, 
or  for  the  innocent  recreation  of  a  walk  in  the 

*  ^fS^JBri  but  n<>ne  quit  the  seminary  without  a 

*  compi^oi^  or  living  his  name  with  the  porter. 

*  Of  the  twenty-four  l^oursi  seven,  or  at  the  utmost 
^  eighty  are  ^ven  to .  sl^p ;  three,  to  meals  and 

rekpcatipn ;  rad  tjiirteen,  to  meditation,  prayer, 
and  study.  The  day  begins  and  ends  with 
^  prayer ;  and  ^  hear  mass  every  day ;  they  fipe- 
^  quendy  ccmfess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and 
^  generally,  on  every  eighth  day>  receive  the  holy 


commumon." 


Such  was  the  internal  economy  of  these  seini- 
naries  in  the  time  of  Persons ;  such  it  continued 
till  the^xtinction  of  them  at  the  French  revolution. 

A  A   2 
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Most  bitterly,  however,  did  their  learned  and 
pious  inmates, — (for  pious  and  learned  they  as- 
suredly were), — bewail  their  exile  firom  their  native 
land.  '*  Thou  knowest,  good  Lord/'  says  cardinal 
**  Allen  in  his  Apology  •  for  them,  "  how  often  we 
^*  have  lamented  together,  that,  for  our  sins,  we 
^'  should  be  constrained  to  spend  either  aU,  or  most 
"  of  our  serviceable  years,  out  of  our  natural  coun- 
"  try,  to  which  they  are  most  due ;  thitt  our 
"  offices  should  be  acceptable,  and  our  lives  and 
"  services  agreeable  to  strangers,  and  not  to  our 
"  dearest  at  home.  Thou  knowest,  how  earnestly 
'^  wehavedesiredtheetoinclineourprincesheartto 
**  admit  us  into  our  country,  into  what  state  sdever ; 
**  and  that  we  might,  in  poverty  and  penance  never 
**  so  extreme,  serve  the  poor  souls  to  their  salva- 
"tion;  voiding  our  cogitations  of  all  honours, 
*'  commodities,  preferments,  that  our  folre&lkers 
<<  and  the  realm  yielded  and  gave  to  sucli  iimc- 
**  tions ;  acquitting  them,  for  our  own  parts,  to  the 
*^  present  possessors  and  incumbents,  or  to  whoqi- 
^^  soever  God  ^all  permit  Thou  knowes^  how 
'*  justly  we  have  bewailed  our  heavy  case,  that  so 
^<  many  strange  nations  having  their  churches,  with 
'^  freedom  to  serve  God  after  their  maniker,  in  our 
"  country,  only  catholics,  (who  in  our  fathers'  days, 
**  had  all,  and  for  whmn,  and  by  whom,  all  churches 

*  *^  Apology  and  true  Declaration  of  the  Inatitiitioa  and 
**  EodeaTOurs  of  the  two  English  Colleges,  the  one  in  Romet 
'^  the  other  now  residiog  at  Rlieims,  against  the  sinister  in* 
"  formations  given  up  against  the  same."    Douay,  8to. 
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"  and  Christianity  rose),  can,  by  no  intercession  ^f 
^'  foreign  potentates,  nor  no  sighs  nor  sorrows  of 
'^  innumerable  mostloyal  stibjects,  obtain  one  place 
**  in  the  whole  land,  to  serve  their  Lord  God,  after 
^^  the  rites  of  all  good  christian  princes,  priests,  and 
**  people  of  the  world :  that  no  Jew,  no  Turk,  no 
^^  Pagan,  can,  by  the  law  of  God,  nature,  or  nations, 
^^  be  forced  from  the  manner  and  persuasion  of 
^^  his  own  sect  and  service,  to  any  other,  which 
^^  by  promise  or  profession  he  or  his  progenitors 
"  never  received ;  only  we, — that  neither  in  our 
"  own  persons,  nor  in  our  forefathers,  ever  gave 
^'  consent  to  any  other  faith  or  worship  of  God, 
'^  but  have,  in  precise  terms,  by  protestation  and 
'^  promise,  bound  ourselves  in  baptism  to  the  reli- 
^^  gion,  faith,  and  service,  catholic  alone, — are, 
<<  against  divine  and  human  laws,  and  against  the 
/'  protestant's  own  doctrine,  in  other  nations,  not 
<<  only  bereaved  of  our  christian  due  in  this  behalf, 
^^  but  are  forced  by  manifold  co-actions,  to  those 
"  rites,  which  we  never  knew,  nor  gave  our  assent 
"  unto." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  these 
.    affecting  lines  had  not  an  English  heart. 

In  the  same  work,  the  cardinal  does  justice  to 
his  friend  father  Persons,  and  to  Persons's  spiri- 
tual sons.  "  We  protest,"  he  says,  "  that  neither 
^'  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  society,  whom  the 
"  people  call  Jesuits, — (anexpress  clause  being  in 
'^  the  mstructions  of  their  mission  into  England, 
^\  that  they  deal  not  in  matters  of  state,  which  is  to 
"  be  showed,  signed  with  their  late  general's  hand 
A  A  3 
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^  of  worthy  memory), — ^neither  the  priests,  eiAer 
'*  of  the  semmaries  or  others,  have  any  commission, 
^^  direction,  instruction,  or  insinuation,  from  his 
'^  holiness,  or  any  other  their  superior,  either  in 
**  religion,  or  of  the  like,  to  move  sedition,  or  to 
'*  deal  against  the  state ;  but  only  by  their  priest- 
^*  hood  and  the  functions  thereof,  to  do  such  duties 
"  as  be  requisite  of  christian  men's  souls,  which 
**^  consists  of  preaching,  teaching,  catechising,  mi- 
'^  nistering  the  sacraments,  and  the  like/* 

**  Your  highness's  noble  father,"  concludes  the 
eloquent  cardinal,  **  as  of  worthy  and  wise  men 
"  we  have  heard,  was  fully  determined  to  give  over 
*^  flie  title  of  supremacy,  and  unite  both  himself 
^'  and  his  realm  to  the  see  and  church  apostolic 
"  againe ;  but  being  prevented  by  death,  could 
"  not  accomplish  his  most  necessaiie  and  honour- 
**  able  designement,  and  may  therefore  be  both  an 
^*  example  and  a  warning  to  your  majestic,  the  last 
**  of  all  his  dearest  children,  to  accomplish  that 
<<  thing,  which,  to  his  great  wisdom  at  tiie  going 
"  out  of  this  life,  was  thought  so  necessarie  for  his 
"  soul,  his  people,  and  posterity,  which  diverse 
^*  princes  and  provinces  begin  now  to  tiiink  upon 
"  more  seriously  than  before.  Incline  your  heart, 
'*  for  Christe's  love,  gracious  lady !  to  our  hum- 
*^  ble  suit  made  for  your  own  Mul ;  and  be  not 
•'  offended  with  your  poore  subjects,  for  moving 
<<  your  majestic  in  so  plaine  terms,  in  God's  and 
"  the  church's  cause.  Wherein,  If  our  Lord  of 
^*  his  secret  judgment  permit  us  not  to  be  beared, 
'*  yet,  in  doing  so  dnttfiil  an  endeavomr,  wecaimot 
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"  loMe  our  labours,  for  wliick  we  must  be  alwajpt 
^'  ready,  (m  God  shall  pleaaeX  to  loose  our  liv^. ' 

^^  In  the  mean  time,  not  repugning  or  resisting 
^'  any  of  your  majestie's  or  the  realm's  temporal 
"  laws,  we  trust  no  reasonaUe  man  can  rqprove 
^'  us,  if  we  refuse  to  be  obedient  to  the  pretended 
**  laws  of  religion,  which  we  think  in  conscienee, 
<<  and  can  prove  to  be,  against  the  laws  of  God, 
^*  and  not  consonant  to  any  just  and  truely  called 
"  laws  of  our  country/* 

The  account  given  by  Hume*,  of  these  semina- 
ries, is  extremely  imperfect  and  inaccurate:  but 
something  beyond  imperfection  and  inaccuracy 
may  be  justly  imputed  to  him,  when  he  informs  his 
reader,  that  '^  sedition,  rebellion,  sometimes  as- 
"  sasaination,  were  the  ezpedienti  by  which  they 
*'  intended  to  e£Gect  their  purposes  against  the 
<^  que^i."    To  this  a&rocious  chai^,  six  unques* 
tionable  facts  may  be  opposed :— ^in  the  first  place, 
the  eireumstance,— that,  of  two  hundred  cadielka 
who  suffered  death  for  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  one  only  impngned  her  title  to  the 
throne,-^next,  that  they  all,  to  the  moment  of  &eir 
deaths,  persisted  in  denying  every  legal  guilt,  ex^ 
cept  the  mere  exercise  of  missionary  function: 
fbirdly,  that  their  accusers  were  uniformly  per- 
sons of  bad  lives,  and  of  the  lowest  character : 
foarddy ,  that  there  is  not  an  instance,  in  which  the 
tortures  inflicted  on  th^n  produced  firom  any  one 
of  th^Bi,  either  a  confession  of  his  own  guih,  or  a 
charge  of  guilt  on  othm :  fifttily,  that  the  bfurbaious 
*  Chap.  zH. 
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irregidarityy  with  which  their  trials  were  con^ 
ducted  has  seldom  been  exceeded;  and  sixthly, 
diat  even'tiiis  irregularitjr  never  furnished  l^;al 
eridaice  of  the  commission  of  any  legal  gcSLtf 
except,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  missionary  function.  It  must  be  added, 
that  even  the  exercise  of  missionary  function  was 
seldom  proved  on  them  by  regular  evidence. 

XXXI.  2. 

tint  Proceedings  of  the  Mimonary  Priests  and 
Jesuits, 

The  general  condition  of  the  English  catholics 
now  became  worse  every  day :  a  multitude  of  ^ies 
was  em]doyed  by  government  to  watch  their  ccm- 
duct  and  discourse,  Bfid  discover  their  domestic.and 
foreign  relations.  These  sometimes  pretended  to 
be  catholics,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  and  obk- 
gaidons  of  the  catholic  religion :  some  crossed  the 
seas  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence 
ofmdividuals;  they  even  found  admittance  into  the 
catholic  colleges ;  they  caused.drawings  and  paint- 
ings to  be  made  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  queen 
and  her  ministers,  or  respecting  whom  they  were 
particularly  solicitous  toprocure  information.  When 
father  Persons  and  father  Campian  were,  expected 
in  England,  the  customrhouse  officers,  in.  eveiy 
port,  at  which  it  was  thought  likely  they  would 
land,  were  furnished  with  drawings  of  them,  that 
they  might  discover  and  apprehend  them  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival. 
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.  The  miwionary  priests  lived  in  a  constant  state 
of  concealment  and  terror:  there  generally  was  in 
the  catholic  houses,  where  they  resided,  a  place  to 
which,  in  case  of  an  hostile  search  for  him,  the  priest 
might  retire :  great  precautions  were  used  in  the 
admission  of  persons  to  assist  at  the  divine  service ; 
and  generally  some  confidential  servant  was  upon 
the  watch  to  observe  who  approached  the  house. 
Sometimes  the  priests  hid  themselves  in  obscure 
caves  or  excavations  in  fields  or  woods :  a  tangled 
deU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonor  Park,  near 
Henley  on  Thames,  is  yet  shown,  in  which  Cam- 
pian  wrote  his  "  Decern  Rationes ;"  and  to  which 
books  and  food  were  carried  by  stealth. 
.  Notwithstanding  these  severe  restraints  and  pre- 
cautions, missionary  duty  was  actively  discharged : 
time  even  was  found  for  writing,  and  means  devised 
for  circulating  books  of  devotion  and  controversy. 
"  Dr.  Whittaker,"  says  Dodd*,  "  and  other  learn- 
<<  ed  men  of.  our  universities,  thought  it  justice 
'^  to  own,  that  the  English  clergy,  though  but  a 
''  handful,  and  labouring  under  infinite  disad- 
<<  vantages,  had  distinguished  themselves  beyond 
*^  any  other  part  of  the  church  of  Rome :"  this 
expression  shows  the  general  opinion,  which  was 
entertained  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  English 
catholic  divines,  by  their  adversaries.  Some  catho- 
lics, however,  firequented  the  court ;  a  few  were 
advanced  to  places  of  high  honour  and  trust;  several 
filled  subordinate  offices.  The  act  of  the  first  of 
the  queen  excluded  catholics  fix>m  the  house  of 
♦  Secret  PoUcy,  p.  3. 
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eMunoM ;  but  till  the  25tk  jwf  c£  the  reign  of 
Gharies  the  seeond,  they  always  aat  aad  votml  in 
the  house  of  loidt. 

Such  WM  the  general  state  of  the  English  oetho* 
Ueswhen,  in  1580,  the  missimavy  jesnits  first 
arriTed  in  England.  A  letter  of  St  Ignatius  to 
oardinal  Pole*  the  cardinal's  answer,  and  his  letter 
of  oondolcnoe  to  fiUher  Lainaa,  on  the  death  of 
Si  Ignatins^  show  the  esteem  which  the  cardinal 
had  for  the  holy  fath^  and  his  institute :  and  that 
St  Ignatius  had  entertained  thoughts  of  sen^g 
priests  of  hb  order  into  England.  In  the  first  of 
these  letters  ts  (which  was  written  in  1555),  after 
mentioning  the  flourishing  state  of  the  society,  thai 
in  its  iefanoy,  St.  Ignatius  informed  the  cardinal, 
that  it  possessed  one  English  and  one  Irish  student; 
and  suggests,  that  if  the  cardinal  would  send  him 
some  youths,  properly  qualified  and  disposed,  the 
soeiety  would  soon  restore  them  to  their  country, 
well  instructed  in  rel^on  and  learning,  and  fbU 
of  veneration  for  the  holy  see. — It  is  said,  that  he 
foretold  that  English  Jesuits  would  be  erected  into 
a  province.  At  a  subsequent  time,  father  Ribade* 
neira  and  another  Jesuit,  both  of  them  ^mniaids, 
reached  En^and ;  but  perceiving  that  their  igno- 
rance of  the  language  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 

•  )n  mwUBa]  QniriiM's  Ooll^fs^km  of  lb?  Letten  of  osrdinal 
Pole,  torn,  r,  p.  117-121.  Sosie  tetdm  o£  thesa  p^gea  will 
think  with  fiither  More  (Hist  p.  1,)  Bon  postremum,  An^iK 
locandam  est  maliB,  quod  societatem  Jesu  didicit  prius  bdio 
habere,  quaaiqud  adie  praeefu^i^iir,  a^otoeret 

t  lat.  p.  10, 1 1. 
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sncceasoftibeiriiiiflnonary  labours,  qiiitte<!  i^dmost 
immediately. 

Soon  afker  cardmal  Alien  had  estaUidied  his 
seminary  at  Bonay,  he  requested  lather  Mercu<- 
rianus,  die  general  of  the  society,  to  send  ^ome  <tf  ite 
members  upon  the  English  missiiEHi.  It  appeals 
from  Bartoli*,  that  the  general  was  averse  fipom  the 
proposal,  being  very  a]^rehensive  that  it  would 
offend  the  protestants,  and  raise  divisions  among 

*Bartoli's  words,  (bt.  p.  78,)  are  very  remarkable  :--^<' It  w^i 
**  easy  to  foresee  that,  whether  few  or  many  of  our  society 
'*  were  in  England,  great  commotions  must  necessarfly  arise 
**  both  among  the  catholics  and  the  protesCants.  lliis  was  so 
<<  true,  that  soon  lifter  the  arrind  of  tiie  two  fifsl,^(as  wo  shall 
**  presently  see,)— 4here  were  more  disputes  on  that  subject, 
**  than  on  any  other,  as  well  among  the  catholics  as  amonj^" 
*^  their  adversaries ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  Persons  wrote 
**  to  us  at  the  time :  '  It  is  expected/  (these  are  his  words»)— 
«  <  that  the  persecution  of  the  catfaolios  will  be  ledovUed, 
**  and  that  new  and  more  sanguinary  edicts  will  be  iisaad 
**  against  the  missionary  priests  and  die  catholics  in  general* 
''  as  the  government  of  that  kmgdom  is  in  the  hands  of 
''  protestants;  and  this  we  shall  see  fulfilled  soon  after  the 
^  two  first  of  our  socie^  shall  fasve  set  foot  in  England/ — 
^  Now,  if  we,  by  our  own  free  will»  hadactsd  inthat  kingdom 
*^  on  the  first  application,  as  we  did  afterwards,  I  am  indiioed 
**  (by  experiencei)  to  believe,  that  the  diqmtes  and  altercalioDS 
**  which  must  have  ensued  thereupon,  and  the  consequent 
'^  appeals  to  the  judges  and  tribunals  against  such  proossd- 
"  ifigs,  would  have  subjected  us  to  much  censure,  not  only  ibr 
**  imprudence  and  rashness,  but  also  for  creatmg  diskaribaaoss 
^<  fai  places,  where  (as  all  would  have  tbeo  said,)  every  Amg, 
^  till  the  tone,  was  tranquil ;  and  ia  Ae  end  woald  have 
**  caused  us  either  to  hare  been  recafied,  or  would  have  Aiced 
"  us  away." 
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the  catholics:  but  pope  Oregoiy  the  thirteenth 
enforced  Allen's  request*. 

In  obedience  to  the  pope's  command,  the  general 
of  the  society  gratified  Alkn  by  ordering  fatfier 
Persons  and  father  Campian  into  England.  The 
former  has  been  mentioned ;  the  latter  was  bom  of 
protestant  parents ;  was  first  educated  at  Christ's 
hospital,  and  theiice  removed  to  St  John's  college 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  order  of  deac<m  in 
the  church  of  England.  A  public  oration,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  presence  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  greatly  admired,  and  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  her  majesty,  who  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester 
to  inquire  into  his  views,  and  assure  him  oi  her 
favour.  Soon  afterwards  he  embraced  the  catholic 
religion,  and  went  to  Ireland;  but  understanding 
that  orders  for  his  apprehension  were  issued,  he 
fled  to  Flanders,  and  was  received  into  the  coHege 
of  Douay,  ordained  priest,  and  made  professor  of 
divinity  in  that  university.  He  then  entered  into 
the  society  of  Jesus ;  and,  for  some  time,  taught 

'  *  This  account,  which  we  have  taken  from  Baru^,  u  coo- 
finned  by  Sanders :  '*  Because  the  fiUhers  of  the  sodetjr  of 
'<  Jesus  were  rery  much  talked  of  among  catholics,  for  their 
**  oxooUent  method  in  bringing  up  children  for  their  institute, 
^*  for  their  learning,  and  the  manifold  grace  with  which  diey 
'^  Aone  both  with  God  and  men;  and  because  the  Englirii 
**  were  particularly  desirous  they  should  be  employed  on  that 
^^  mission,  earnest  application  was  made  to  their  superion, 
'*  who  were  at  lastwrought  upon,  (the  pppe  himadf  bafiag 
<<  thought-fit  to  interpose  his  authority  in  diis  albk,)  to  sead 
''  sotoeef  their  ablest  missionaries,  particularly.  English,  mto 
**  the  harvest"    Sanderus  de  Sdiism,  Ang.  L  iii.  p.  188. 
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-divimty  in  tlie  imiyersity  of  iPrague.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  was  equally  respeeted  f6r  his  eminent 
learning  and  piety,  and  beloved  for  his  obliging 
disposition  and  unassuming  manners. 

With  the  pope's  benediction,  the  two  missionaries 
quitted  Rome  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the 
year  1580.  Two  or.  three  other  priests  of.  the 
society  accompanied  them ;  all  were  placed  under 
obedience  to  Persons.  Before  they  proceeded  on 
^ir  mission,  Merciirianus,  the  general^  delivered 
toi  diem  instructions  to  regulate  their  Qonduct; 
these  ordered  them,  explicitly,  to  avoid,  in.  a  par- 
ticular manner,  all  discussion,  either,  by  word  of 

-mouth  or  in  writing,  of  any  thing  which  related  to 
the  public  concerns  of  the  kingdom*.  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  in  an  excellent  letter  which  Aquayiva, 

-  the  general  of  the  society,  addressed  to  the  English 
members  of  it,  in  1607,  he  strongly  enjoined  them, 

'(which,  he  says,  he  had  often  done  before),  to  ab- 
statin  from  political  conversationist*  ^^^  whole 
letter  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  modeiation^and  piety : 
Aquaviva  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  whpm  the 

:  society  has  produced.  . 

Persons  said  G^uoapian  took  with  them  an  .im- 
portant document;— it  has  been  mentioned  in  a 

-former  part  of  this  work,  that:  the  bull  of  Pius,  for- 

*  <'  AcceptiB  ab  Everardo  Mandatis  de  re  catholicd  per 

' "  noatri  institiUi  siinigteria  djligeyiter  procurand4y  atqae  non 

'*  minori  diligeuti4  ▼]taiid4  omni  r^utii,:qiift.ad  r^piipublica 

."  negotiii  pertinerent.ffeu  V;erb<^  «eu,  scripio  .tractatione." 

More,  1.  liL  p.  61. 

t  Jttyen9i,  lib.  xiiL  p.  5^  9:  70. 
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btd  ihiB  subjects  of  Elizabedi  to  obef  her,  or  her 
laws;  and  inydved  thosei  who  Aoald  soobey>  hs  the 
sentence  of  esEcommunication,  whidi  it  pronounced 
against  her.  On  an  application  from  Persons  and 
Ottenpian,  pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pius,  granted  that  the  boll  should,  from 
that  time,  be  understood  in  this  manner, — *'diat 
**  it  should  always  oblige  the  queen  and  heretics ; 
^  and  should  by  no  means  bind  catholics,  as  matters 
*'  then  stood ;  but  tiiereafter  bind  them,  whenaoane 
^*  public  execution  of  the  bull  m^fat  be  had  or 
«  made*.** 

Tikis  has  been  termed  a  mitigation  of  the  bidl  of 
Pius :  now,  in  respect  to  Elizabeth  and  her  heie- 
tioal  subjects,  it  scarcely  deserres  this  description; 
and,  as  it  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  butt  of 
Pius,  and  suspends  the  action  of  it  only  tiU  cir- 
cumstances made  an  execution  of  it  feasible,  it  was 
scarcely  less  reprehensible  than  the  bull  itself:  still 
it  quieted  some  scruples,  and  had  something  of  a 
pacific  tendency. 

Always  respectable  and  attractiTe,  die  society  of 
Jesus  had,  at  this  time,  all  the  charm,  which  first 
fervour  and  novelty  am  confer :  the  missionaries, 
pirticularly  Persons  and  Campian,  wearehailed,  both 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England,  as  angels  de- 
scended from  heaven. 

*  Ui  obUgetsenHfer  iUsu  si  haerelioss ;  estliolioos  vsro  aqDo 
ttidbobHget,  rsbuf  tic  sIsBtibiii;  ted  turn  demim qosiido 
piiUioa  qutsdsia  execalie  fieri  potsrii.  Dstum  14  Ap.  158a 
l«erd  Burlai^'t  Bxectttioa  of  Jiutioe  for  Tresioe,  p.  i9, 13. 
Jstuitt  Msmorisl,  p.  s6.    Cferd.  AUsa't  Adiiieiiidoa,  c  s. 
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A  meeting  of  the  jesuitB  and  the  misMiMury 
priests  now  took*  plaoe,.  and  by  the  desire  of  all) 
PerscMis  presided.    Bartoli  *  informs  usy  that  he 
particularly  Called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
three  points.     1st.  He  told  them  that  it  had  been 
reported  abroad^  that  he  and  Campian  had  been 
sent  to  Englandi  in  consequaice  of  a  league  en«- 
tered  into  by  the  catholic  princes  against  h^ 
miyesty ;  and  that  the  business  of  him  and  his 
compani<m  was>  to  draw  the  nobility  into  plots ;  to 
make  parties  among  the  people,  and,  under  the  pttr 
tence  of  religion,  to  manage  and  model  matters  of 
state.  To  clear  themselves  from  such  imputatioiis, 
he  assured  then^  (swearing  by  his  faith)  t»  that  they 
had  no  such  intention ;  or  any  other  commissicm, 
than  to  Qo-operate  with  the  secular  clergy,  in  pro* 
curii^  the  conversion  of  England^  by  those  means 
oidy  which  properly  belonged  to  prksts.    As  to 
affairs  of  state,  he  read  to  them  the  severe  charge, 
whidb  their  gen«kl  Mercurianus  had  given  them, 
at  parting;  and  which  we  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  page.-^^^  Not,"  said  Persons,  ^^  that  we 
^^  would  have  meddled  in  those  matters  if  it  had 
^^  not  been  forbidden  us ;  but  we  wish  diat  by 
<«  making  public  the  general's  charge,  we  may  pi^ 
<'  vent  all,  who  are  informed  of  it,  from  starting 
"  such  discourses  in  future*" 

He  then  called  their  attention  to  the  recent  de- 
cision at  Trent,  respecting  the  unkwfblness  of  4ie. 
attendance  of  cath'dics  at  the  divine  service  in  pro- 

*  Bart,  btoris* — ^More,  p.  64. 
t  E  totto  fide  giurato  ceitiicollo. 
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teftant  clrarches,  and  stroi^ly  rec<»nmended  Aeir 
obeenrance  of  it 

He  then  noticed  a  point,  which  had  created  some 
unpleasant  altercation  between  the  old  priests  and 
die  new  coiners.  The  former,  who  remembered 
the  church  of  England  in  her  splendour,  were  na- 
turally attached,  with  warm  affection,  to  her  disci- 
pline and  customs;  the  latter,  who  came  from  the 
mother  and  mistcess  see,  full  of  zeal  and  devotion 
to  her,  wished  that  every  thing  should  conform  to 
her  rules  and  practices.  On  this  principle  diey 
wished  that  the  fasts  pectdiar  to  England,  though 
they  had  never  been  abrogated  by  any  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  though  they  had  been  recognized  and 
restored  by  cardinal  Pole,  should  be  abolished. 
This  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  venerable  <Jd 
priests.  Great  and  warm  diqfmtes  took  place,  and 
there  was  a  great  diversity  of  practice.  It  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  fatiier  Persons  :  his 
judgm^it  upon  it  was  dictated  by  good  sense  and 
moderation ;  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  adhering, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
English  church ;  but  observed,  that  the  evCTits  of 
the  times  had  rendered  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
observance  of  them  impracticable ;  he  therefore 
recomm^ided,  that,  where  the  customs  had  been 
continued,  they  should  be  retained ;  tha^  where 
they  had  been  interrupted,  they  should  not  be 
restored ;  and  that  neither  party  should  bkme  the 
practice  of  the  other.  The  decision  was  generally 
approved.  Two  years,  however,  after  this  time, 
father  Heywood^  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  made 
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an  attempt  to  break  through  this  teurrangement,  and 
to  conform  the  fasts  to  the  Roman  style;  this  gaTe 
offence  ;  he  was  blamed  by  his  superioics,  and  re- 
caUed*. 

The  reverend  fiither  thien  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  a  matter  of  much  greater  import- 
ance :  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  observed  to 
them,  abounded  in  priests,  while  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  iit  others :  he  therefore  suggested  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  more  equal  re-partition  of  the 
clergy.  Upon  this,  inany  of  the  |>riests  placed 
diemselves,  under  his  direction,  in  akind  of  religious 
subjection  to  himt>  and  offered  to  go  and  labour  in 
any  manner,  and  at  any  place,  which  he  should 
prescribe  to  them.  This,  though  attended  with 
many  salutary  consequences,  particularly  that  of 
distributing  the  missionaries  more  equally,  and 
introducing  an  organized  system  of  regularity  and 
subordination  among  a  gre^t  portion  of  them,  was 
considered  by  some,  who  did  not  join  the  new  dis- 
cipline, to  be  objectionable,  as  it  tended,  in  their 
opinion,  to  divide  the  body,  particularly  its  clerical 
members,  into  parties,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  that,  at  no  distant  time, 
would  degenerate  into  contention ;  they  also  ob- 
served, that  it  necessarily  operated  to  give  father 
Persons  and  his  adherents  an  ascendency,  in  the 
concerns  of  the  mission,  which  could  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  missionaries,  who  should  remain  on  the 
ancient  footing. 

•  Bart.  p.  377.  ^ 

t  Non  altrament«  chc  sudditi.    Bart.  p.  a77- 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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Stitty  the  mission  prospered,  and  the  cletical 
adhorents  of  each  band  laboured  in  the  general 
cause,  with  a  zeal  and  circumspection  that  were 
equally  edifying  and  prudent :  several  conversMMis 
were  made :  those  of  lord  Compton,  Mr.  Gatesby, 
and  Mr.  Tresham,  by  father  Persons*,  w^e  parti- 
cularly noticed. 

The  queen  and  her  ministers  now  began  to 

express  their  alarm  at  the  influx  of  missionary 

~  priests  from  the  foreign  seminaries.    Prosecutions 

of  them  were  ordered,  searches  for  Aem  directed, 

proclamatioiis  against  them  issued,  inquiries  made 


« 


^  Moie,  p.  74.<~The  isme  siidwr,  in  a  flubfeqaenk  part  of 
his  work  (p.  15s,)  takes  notice  of  an  observation  which  was 
niade>  at  that  time,  that  the  members  of  the  socie^  of  Jesus 
could  not»  consistently  with  the  nature  of  their  institute, 
engage'  in  mitsionary  labours,  except  in  a  kind  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  secnlor  clergy.  ^  But  whence  comes  the  ariglity 
diCereace^"  he  asks,  "*  between  the  regular  and  the  seoular 
"  clergy,  that^  in  the  work  of  the  salvation^sf  souK  we.camMt 
"  act  on  an  equality  ?  We  decline,  as  by  our  rule  of  obedience 
^\  we  are  bound  to  do,  all  ecclesiastical  dignities :  but  littl^  or 
"  rather  no  dignity  in  the  external  fbmm,  bar  been  gnmtod 
to  any  priests  in  Sng^aDd.«-^Ai  finr  as  divkie  grace  siHowa, 
the  piacept  to  assist  th(a  ^ouh  of  men,  ia  giipeatoialLin 
common,  and  requires  no  external  jurisdiction^  and  in  this» 
all  of  us  who  are  sent  on  the  mission,  industrious^  employ 
ourselves,  as  opportunities  offer.  The  same  Lord  lias  ag- 
pomted^  us  wonsnen  n  Ins  vineyard*  '  Frdn  tBe'  same 
' '  Iburtah^  the  aacisnt  privileges  of  the  leligious  xisAon^  and 
•<tbe  new  prsvilegei,  acromasodated  to  this  miavqi^  are 
*^  derived.  Perhaps  even  these  missions  might»  with  gireater 
*'  propriety  and  greater  convenience,  (let  not  the  expression 
^*  offend,)  be  entrusted  to  members  of  oar  soeiely  than  to 
«^  other  1 


«c 
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for  those  who  had  sent  their  children  abroad  for 
education,  injunctions  for  their  immediate  return 
published^  penalties  denounced  against  the  mis- 
sionary priests,  particularly  mentioning  the  Jesuits, 
— against  those,  who  harboured  them,  and  against 
all,  who  quitted  the  kingdom  without  the  queen's 
license;  and  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  offenders. 

Government  were  singularly  desirous  of  ai^re- 
hending  Persons  and  Campian.  We  have  men- 
tioned their  arrival  in  England :  it  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  June  1580.  They  met  soon 
afterwards  in  London :  each,  in  concert  with  the 
other^  addressed  a  lettei^  to  the  privy  council.  The 
letter  of  Persons  is  lost ;  that  of  Campian  is  pre- 
served :  he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  one  of  his  friends, 
with  directions  to  preserve  itsecret,  unless  his  friend 
should  hear  oi  his  imprisonment ;  and  then  to  print 
it.  His  firiend  iiicautiously  printed  1,000  copies  of 
it  before  Campian's  apprehension,  and  it  thus  be- 
came public.  By  it,  he  briefly  informed  the  council 
of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  object  of  his  mission ;  and 
earnestly  solicited,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
propound,  explain,  and  prove  his  religious  creed, 
first,  before  the  council ;  then,  before  an  assembly 
of  divines  of  each  university ;  and  afterwards,  before 
a  meeting  of  gradnateff  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
**  As  touching  the  society  of  Jesus^  be  it  known  to 
**  you,"  he  said  in  his  lett^,  ^^  that  w^  have  made 
'^  a  lea^e ;— ^l  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  whose 
^^succession  and  multitude  must  overreach  the  prac- 
^'  tices  of  England, — for  bearing  the  cross  that  you 
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**  shall  lay  upon  us,  and  never  to  despair  of  your 
"  recovery,  while  we  have  a  man  left  to  enjoy  your 
"  Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments,  or 
'^  be  consumed  within  your  prisons  :  expenses  are 
*'  reckoned  :  the  enterprise  is  begun ;  it  is  of  Grod  ; 
*'  it  cannot  be  resisted :  so  the  faith  was  planted^ 
•*  so  it  must  be  restored  *." 

The  spirit  of  this  letter  may  be  admired ;  its 
prudence  must  be  questioned ;  it  gave  great  offence : 
father  Campian  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mercurianus 
the  general,  says,  that  **  the  publication  of  it  put 
^'  the  adversaries  of  the  catholics  into  a  fiiry  f."* 
The  queen  and  her  ministers  were  highly  incensed  : 
Bartoli  informs  us  of  the  terrors  of  the  catholics  in 
consequence  of  it.  "  A  report,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
"  very  alarming  nature,  was  spread, — that,  early  in 
*^  the  winter,  the  parliament  would  be  convened, 
**  and  thai  the  measures  to  be  proposed  in  it,  would 
^*  be  so  sanguinary,  that,  if  they  should  be  carried 
^'  into  execution,  the  catholics  would  be  reduced, 
^^  in  all  probability,  to  the  extreme  of  misery/' 

XXXI.  3. 

The  Act  of  the  ttoenijf -third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth 
against  Mimonary  Priests  and  Jesuits, 

Soon  after  these  letters  were  written  by  Persons 
and  Campian,  they  separated ;  the  former  remain- 
ing in  London,  the  latter  repairing  to  a  northern 
part  of  Englaaid :  they  met  afterwards  at  Uxbridge : 

*  Strype,  Ann.  vol.  iii.  c.  3, 

t  Bridg«waler'0  Concertatio,  p.  4. 
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a  proclamation  against  them  was  issued :  Persons 
fled  to  the  continent;  Campian  was  apprehended : 
an  account  of  his  trial  and  execution  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. — We  shall  now 
present  the  reader  with  an  abstract  of  the  legis- 
lative enactment,  which  speedily  followed  the 
transactions  we  have  mentioned. 

It  recites,  that  divers  evil  affected  persons  had 
practised  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  by  other 
means  than  by  bulls  or  instruments,  to  withdraw 
divers  from  their  obedience  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  obey  the  usurped  authority  of  Rome  :  for  re- 
formation of  which,  and  to  declare  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  law,  it  was  enacted, — that  all  persons, 
who  had  or  should  pretend  to  have  power  to  absolve 
or  withdraw  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects«from  their 
natural  obedience  to  her  majesty ;  or  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  established  religion,  to  the  romish 
religion,  or  who  should  move  them  to  promise  any 
obedience  to  any  pretended  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  or  to  any  other  potentate ;  or  do  any  overt 
act  to  that  purpose,  should  be  adjudged  traitors,  and 
suffer  and  forfeit,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason. 
Persons  absolved,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and 
persons  knowing  and  not  disclosing  these  practices, 
were  rendered  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
Every  priest  saying  mass  was  to  forfeit  200  marks, 
every  person  hearing  it,  100:  and  each  was. to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  till  he  paid  the  fine. 
Every  person,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who 
should  forbear  frx>m  going  to  church,  to  the  common 
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prayer,  contrary  to  the  act  of  the  i  Eliz.  c.  2,  wqs, 
uponconyiction,  to  pay  aoL  for  every  month;  and, 
if  he  should  absent  himself  from  it  during  a  whole 
year,  he  was  to  be  bound  in  200/-  sterling,  for  his 
good  behaviour.  Persons  keeping  schoolmasters, 
either  not  conforming,  or  unlicensed  by  the  bish<^ 
of  the  diocese,  were  to  pay,  for  every  month,  1  o  /•  and 
the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


ALLEGED  PLOTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS 
AGAINST  QUEEN  ELIZABETH: — PENAL  ACT 
OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  HER 
REIGN. 

1584. 

A  DEFENCE  of  the  part  which  has  been  men« 
tioned,  and  of  that  which  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
of  the  sanguinary  code  of  Elizabeth,  was,  at  the 
time  of  their  enactments,  generally  made  by  ac^ 
cusing  the  catholics  of  various  rebellious  practices 
and  plots  against  her  person  and  government.  The 
principal  of  these  are ;  I.  The  insurrection  of  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland :  II. 
The  treason,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  Mr.  Francis 
Throckmorton  :  III.  Dr.  Parry's  project  to  assassi- 
nate the  queen :  IV.  Somerville's  plot :  V.  And 
Babington  s  conspiracy :  VI.  These  we  shall  suc^ 
cincdy  mention;  VII.  Then  state  the  result,  to 
which  our  consideration  of  them  has  led  us ;  and 
briefly  state  the  act  of  the  27th  year  of  her 
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mi^estjr,  to  which  the:  ptots,  "which  we  have  iQen- 
tioned,  were > supposed  tp  giye  rise:. VIII,  We 
shall  dose  the  chapter  with  some  obsenrations  on 
the  alleged  participation  of  Mary  of  Scothnd  in 
the  murder  of  Damley^  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Babiogton. 

It  18  evidently  beside  the  object  of  these  pages, 
to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  airjr  of  these  un- 
justifiable attempts :  the  points  to  be  settled  are, 
whether  they  can  be  charged,  with  justice,  on  the 
general  body  of  the  English  catholics,  and  whe- 
ther they  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  believing, 
that  they  proceeded  fix>m  any  principle  of  the 
catholic  religion,  or  firom  any  opinion,  generally 
entertained  by  persons  of  that  communion* 

Perhaps  the  following  short  statements  may 
lead  to  a  proper  conclusion  on  each  of  these  points. 

XXXIL  1. 

The  Inmrrection  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland. 

Ta»  insurrectipn  took  place  in  the  year  1,569 1 
— ^it  is  admitted  that  the  earls  were  catholics ; — 
that  the  restaratkm  of  the  catholic  religion  was  one 
ef;&e  avowed  objects  of  their  insurrection  {  and 
Ibatlthey  attempted  to  engage  the  general,  bqd}!  of 
the.  catholics  in  their.  seh»»es«t ,  In  the  words  of 
OamdeB,  the  queen's  ihistoriog^sai^r^  we.«hall 
state  4he  result  of  ;these  attempts^  and,  without 
adding  aismgk  Tefleetion,  coouaut  the  conclusion 
to  the  reader.    ¥/X3iey  sent  letters,"  says  Camden, 
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'^  to  the  papists  all  round  the  kingdom,  and  ad* 
^^  vised  them  to  come  in  to  their  assistance.  But, 
*^  so  far  were  they  from  joining  with  them,  that 
*^  most  of  them  sent  the  letters,  which  they  had 
*^  received,  with  the  bearers  of  them,  to  the  queen* 
**  Every  one  strove  who  should  be  foremost  in  the 
<<  tender  of  his  service,  and  the  otfer  of  his  purse 
'^  and  person  towards  reducing  the  rebels !" 

XXXII.  2. 
The  Treason  of  Francis  Throckmorton, 

The  real  existence  of  what  is  termed,  Throck* 
morton's  treason,  is  very  dubious.  On  the  sus- 
picion of  being  engs^ed  in  a  conspiracy,  to  place 
Mary  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  he  was 
taken  into  custody.  Among  his  papers  were 
found  two  lists,  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  the  Spanish  ambassador ; — 
one,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  harbours 
in  the  kingdom,  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  depth 
of  water  in  each ;  the  other,  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  eminent  roman-catholics.  ^*  At  first," 
says  Dr.  Robertson*,  ''  Throckmorton  boldly 
*'  avowed  his  innoc^ice,  and  declared  that  the  . 
**  two  papers  were  forged  by  the  queen's  ministers 
'*  in  order  to  intimidate  or  ensnare  him ;  and  he 
**  even  endured  the  rack  with  the  utmost  fortitude; 
**  but,  being  brought  a  second  time  to  the  place  of 
'^  torture,  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he  not 
^  only  admowledged  that  he  held  a  secret  coire- 
*  History  of  Scotland,  book  m 
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"  spondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  butdiscoVered 
><  a  design,  that  was  fonned  to  invade  England. 
^'  This  confession  he  retracted  at  his  trial,  returned 
"  to  it  once  more,"  (probably  in  hopes  of  pardon), 
*^  after  sentence  .was  passed  upon  him ;  and  retracted 
'*  it  once  more .  at  the  place  of  execution.  To.u^, 
"in  the  present  age,"  continues  Dr.  Robertson, 
"  who  are  assisted  in  forming  our  opinions  of 
"  the  matter,  by  the  light  which  time  and  history 
"  have  brought  upon  the  designs  and  character  of 
"  the  princes  of  Guise," — (the  supposed  instigators 
of  Throckmorton's  attempts),  "  many  circumstances 
"  in  Throckmorton's  confession,  appear  to  be  ex- 
"  tremely  remote  from  truth,  and  even  from  pro- 
"  bability."  "  It  is  strange,"  says  Carte*  "  that 
"  the  jury  should  find  him  guilty,  upon  such  an 
"extorted  confession;  part  whereof,"  continues 
the  historian,  "  was  certainly  false." 

The  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  was 
grreat.  To  counteract  its  impression,  government 
caused  "  An  Account  of  Francis  Throckmorton's 
"  Treason"  to  be  published.  "  But,  notwithstand- 
"  ing  the  vast  art,"  says  Guthrie,  "  with  which 
"  it  was  written,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any 
"  gentleman  of  the  law  to  discover  upon  what  evi- 
"  dence  Throckmorton  was  convicted,  if  he  takes 
"  from  the  queen's  council  the  advantage  of  his 
"  own  confession,  when  on  the  rack  f*" 

*  Histoiy,  vol.  iii.  p.  586. 

t  The  late  lord  AucklaDd*  (Principles  of  Penal  Law,  5^* 
p.  ao6),  takea  notice  of  the  lenparkable  circiunstancer  which 
attended  Throckmorton's  trial.  *'  The  confegtion  of  Winter,*" 
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XXXIL  S. 

Doctor  Pony* 8  Project  of  Assassination. 

Doctor  Pa&rt's  trkl  is  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  edition  ^of' the  State 
Trials.  A  note  to  it  states,  that'' Parry  was  bet  of 
**  km  fortune,  and  very  extraTagant ;"  and  that 
''  having  committed  a  great  outrage  against  Mr. 
''  HughHare,  of  the  Temple,  with  an  intent  to  hare 
<<  murdered  him  at  his  chambeiB,  he  was  tried  for 
**  the  same  and  convicted*.'' 

For  his  supposed  design  upon  the  queen's  life, 
he  was  tried  by  a  commission,  at  which  lord 

•ays  his  lordship,  '<  was  read  against  him,  and  he  was  told, 
"  that,  if  he  should  desire  it,  he  should  have  Wmter  to  justify 
«<  tt  to  Us  &ce;  the  confession  of  the  duke  of  Sniblk,  who 
'<  had  been  executed  for  the  aarae  aecosation,  was  also  read 
*'  against  him ;  the  confession  of  Vaughan,  then  under  sentence 
'^  of  death  for  the  same  fact,  was  received  in  support  of  the 
**  prosecution ;  the  testimony  of  Fitzwilliams,  oflFered  in  favour 
^  of  the  prisoner,  was  rejected ;  and  the  prisoner  acknow- 
**  ledged  that  it  was  unusual  to  examine  witnesses  against  tte 
**  crown;  a  part  of  his  own  confession  was  read  against  him ; 
<<  and  when  he  requested  that  the  whole  might  be  read,  he 
«  was  answered,  *  that  it  would  be  but  loss  of  time,  and  would 
**  make  nothing  for  him.'  Lastly^  when  he  desired  that  ah  act 
"  of  parliament  might  be  i-ead,  he  was  answered,  diat  It  was 
'<  not  thebnsinesB  of  the  crown  to  find  books  fbr  him ;  and  that 
**  the  judges  were  to  resohre  ail  doubts  in  kmJ^"  These  dr- 
cnmstances  are  produced  by  lord  Auckland  to  prove  his 
general  position, — (p.  195%— ^hat,  ^'intheprogresrcf  his  trial, 
^  the  prisoner  was,  in  dMe  times,  exposed  to  sudi  dangers,  as 
^  left  Mm  bol  Ktde  seevfity  even  m  the  1 
*  Btrypt*^  Ann.  vol.  iii*  book  i.  o  si. 
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Hunsdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  presUled.-  Parry 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment  Some  dvysibi^ 
fore  the  trial  todt  place,  he  delivered  a  written  eoi^ 
fession  of  the  crime,  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  the  circtimstances  with  which,  by  his  account, 
it  was  attended :  this  confession  was  r^ad  at  hb 
trial. 

It  appears  by  it,  that  Parry  was  a  protestant,  and 
employed  by  the  ministers  of  the  queen  to  discover 
the  plots,  said  to  be  at  this  time  carried  on  against 
her,  in  foreign  parts ;  and  that  his  exertions  had 
been  repaid  by  rewards  and  promises.  Afterwards, 
he  professed  himself  a  true  convert  to  the  catholic 
religion,  and  was  received  into  the  catholic  church. 
According  to  his  representation,  the  accounts  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  English  catholics  had  greatly 
affected  him,  and  determined  him  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  assassinating  the  queen.  With  this  view, 
he  procured  himself  to  be  introduced  to  several 
persons  of  consideration.  In  his  confession,  he 
states,  that  his  design  was  approved  generally  by 
Thomas  Morgan,  an  active  roman-catholic,  then 
residing  on  the  continent,  and,  more  explicitly,  by 
Neville,  afterwards  created^lord  Latimer,  a  relation 
of  Cecil,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  bringing 
Parry  to  trial :  but  that  Watts,  whom  he  terms 
'^  a  learned  priest,  plainly  denounced  it  unlawful ; 
"  with  whom,"  he  says,  "  many  English  priest?  did 
"  agree ;"  that  other  persons,  however,  both  emi- 
nent in  rank,  and  distinguished  by  character, 
approved  it.  He  declared  that  he  had  communi-* 
cated  his  project  to  the  pope,  to  cardinal  Como, 
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and  to  others.  These,  he  said,  commended  the 
design,  and  encouraged  it :  but  no  proof  of  an]f 
kind,  either  of  their  approbation  of  ^e  project  of 
assassination,  or  even  of  their  being  acquainted 
with  it,  was  adduced  by  him ;  neither  did  he  so 
much  as  refer  to  the  slightest  evidence  of  either. 
On  the  contraiy,  a  letter  to  him,  from  cardinal 
Como, — ^the  single  document  which  he  brought 
forward, — ^mentions  only  in  general  terms,  *'  the 
''  good  disposition  and  resolution  which  he  had 
^^  towards  the  service  and  benefit  of  the  public :" — 
an  expression  which  the  pope  or  cardinal  would 
naturally  use  to  any  person,  who  appeared  to  com- 
miserate the  sufferings  of  the~  catholics,  and  who 
professed  a  general  intention  to  exert  himself  for 
their  relief.  It  is  also  remarkable  *,  that,  when 
Parry  was  charged  with  cardinal  Como  s  letter  by 
Mr.  Topcliffet>  (&  person  employed  in  those  days 

*  Strype's  Memoriak,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 

t  We  beg  leave  to  present  the  reader  with  a  letter  written 
by  this  illustrious  person. 

In  her  royal  progress  through  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  in  1578,  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  Edward 
Rookwood,  esq.  a  catholic  gentleman,  at  his  seat  at  Euston 
Hall,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Rookwoods,  of  Coldham,  in  the  same  county,  so  respect* 
ably  represented  at  this  period  by  Mr.  Robert  Gage  Rook* 
wood.  Mr.  Edward  Rookwood  was  remarkable  for  his  loy- 
alty. With  other  catholic  gentlemen  of  his  county,  he  signed 
a  protestation  of  loyalty,  and  a  declaration  against  the  pope's 
deposing  power.  Her  majesty  was  received  by  him  with  great 
hospitality :  we  shall  state  the  result,  in  Mr.  Topdift's  own 
language,  in  the  letter  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  written  by 
him  to  George  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  is  preserved  among 
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in  discovering  and  prosecuting  catholics),  and  Top- 
cliffe  asserted,  that,  ^'  therein  he  had  promised  to 

the  Talbot  papers  in  the  college  of  anm;  and  inserted  bj 
Mr.  Lodge  in  his  Illustration  of  British  Histoiy. 

**  The  next  good  news,  (but,  in  account,  the  highest),— her 
'^  majesty  hath  senred  God  with  great  zeal  and  comfortable 
*'  example;  for  by  her  counsayle  two  notorious  papists,  young 
**  Rookwoode,  (the  master  of  Euston  Hall,  where  her  majes^ 
"  did  lye  upon  Sunday  now  a  fortnight),  and  one  Downes,  a 
"  gentkman,  were  both  commy tted ;  the  one,  to  the  towoe 
**  preson  at  Norwyche,  the  other,  to  the  countree  preson  there, 
"  for  obs^et  papysterie :  and  vii  more  gent:  of  worship, 
**  were  conuny  tted  to  several  houses  in  Norwich,  as  presenors  c 
**  two  of  theLovells,  anothtr  Downes,  one  Bedingfield;  one 
^  Pary,  atid  two  others,  not  worth  memory,  for  badness  of  be^ 
^*  Ijfk,  This  Rookwoode  is  a  papist  of  kynde  newly  crept 
**  out  of  his  late  wardship.  Her  majesty,  by  some  means,  I 
^  know  not,  was  lodged  at  his  house,  Euston,  farre  unmeet  for 
**  her  hyghness,  but  better  for  the  blackegarde.  (Nevertheless 
'.*  the  gentleman  brought  into  her  ma:  presence  by  lyke  de- 

V  vice.)  Her  excellent  ma:  gave  to  Rookwoode  ordinary 
''  thanks  for  his  badd  house,  and  her  fayre  hand  to  kysse,  after 
« idiich  it  was  braved  at.  But  my  lord  chamberlajrn,  nobely 
'<  and  gravely,  understandinge  that  Rookwoode  was  excom- 
''  mwnicaled  for  papestrie,  cawled  him  before  him,  demanded 
'<  of  him,  how  he  durst  presume  to  enter  her  real  presence  ? 
'^  He,  unfit  to  accompany  any  chrystien  person,  forthwith 

V  aayd,  he  was  fitter  for  a  payre  of  stocks,  commanded  him 
'*  out  of  the  coorte,  and  yet  to  attend  her  counsell's  pleasure ; 
*y  and  at  Norwych  he  was  commytted :  and  to  dissyfer  the 
•<  gent:  to  the  full,  a  piece  of  plate  being  missed  in  the  coort, 
'<  and  searched  for  in  his  hay  house ;  in  the  hay  ripke,  such  an 
'^  immayge  of  our  lady  was  there  found,  as  for  greatness,  for 
'<  gayness,  and  workmanship,  I  did  never  see  a  match..  And,. 
^  after  a  sort  of  countree  dtfice,  ended  in  her  mijes^s  spght,. 
«<  the  idol  was  set  behmd  the  people,  who  avoyded.  She  rather. 
"  seemed  a  beast  raised  upon  a  sudden  fromhell,byconjewring. 
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*^  destic^  her  mflrjes^,  and  was,  from  the  cardmai, 
'^  as  boat  the  pope,  animated  Aereto,"  he  ex* 
claimed,  **  Mr.  Topcliflfe,  you  clean  mistake  the 
*^  matter!  I  deny  any  such  matters  to  be  in  the  let- 
^^  ter ;  and  I  wish  it  might  be  truly  examined  and 
"  considered  of/* 

.  After  reading  the  confession,  the  commissioners 
proceeded  to  p^ss  sentence.  Parry  then  pleaded, 
that  ^his  confession  was  extorted  from  him  by 
**  dread  of  the  torture."  He  cried  out  in  a  furious 
manner,  that  ^'  he  never  meant  to  kill  the  queen," 
and  that  ^'  he  would  lay  his  blood  upon  her  and 
^'  his  judges  before  God  and  the  worid/'  Even 
after  sentence  was  passed  on  him,  he  summ<med 
the  queen  to  answer  for  his  blood  before  Grod.  ' 
What  then  is  the  evidence  of  the  plot? — Pany 

**  dian  the  picture  for  whom  it  had  bees  so  «ften  tnd  kng 
**  abused.  Her  majesty  commanded  it  to  the  fyer;  which,lii  her 
**  sight,  by  theceuntree  folks,  was  quickly  done,  to  the  conlent 
^  and  unspeakaUe  joy  of  every  one ;  but  some  one  or  two, 
^  who  had  8ud[ed  of  the  idoFs  poysened  milk :  shortly  after, 
**  a  great  soft  of  good  preachers,  who  hadde  been  long  cou^ 
*<  flNunded  to  sileice,  fb»  a  little  nicepess,  were  lycenoed,  aod 
*<  again  commanded  to  preach.  A  greater  and  more  unswer- 
*'  aal  joy  to  the  coontree,  and  the  most  of  the  court,  than  the 
*^  disgrace  of  the  papists.  And  the  gentlemen  of  those  parts 
^  being,  great  and  noble,  protests^  (almost  before  by  police, 
**  diseredyted  and  dii|praoed,)  were  greatly  oeontcn«nced." 

This  Edward.  Rookwood,  being  a  popish  lecasaat  convict, 
eompouadedcfov  his  estates  in  a  coasiderable  sub  of  money ; 
and^  it  isbelieTedf  died  in  the  gaol  of  Buiy  St.  Edmund*;  the 
lUiiHriageatry^burialappeaKing  i»  the  register  of  St.  James's 
parvbdiere:  h  Mr.  Rookwood  from  the  jatyle,  bur.  Awe  14th 
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on  whose  single  testimony  it  rests,  had  been  found 
guilty  o^  an  attempt  to  murder;  he  was  a  spy ;  and 
false  to  die  party  that  employed  him.  He  must 
have  acted  villainously,  either  when  he  made,  or 
when  he  retracted  hi6  confession.  In  support  of 
it,,  no  one  collateral  circumstance  of  proof  waa 
adduced.         . 

Surely,  at  the  tribunal.  o£history,  such  evideticei 
][>afticul&rly  when  it  is  brought,  to  arimiDate^indi- 
vidoalft  of  rank  and  character;  and  a  numevmi^  And 
honofuraHe  portion  of  a  respectable  community, 
should  not.be received.  .    . 

His  con&sston  ia  composed  with  great  art.  The 
reader  may  ocHopareit  with  the  language  which 
the  celdbarated  Bloody  when  he  was  seized  for  an 
assank  on  the  duke  of  Ormonde  held  at  Ins  ivtar- 
view  with  Charles  the  second;  and  whicJK  saved 
his  life.  The  same,  perha^,  was  the  real  aim  of 
Parry's  confession. 

When  there  are  a  confession  and  a  subsequent 
retractation,  each  necessarily  neutralizes  the  other, 
unless  ulterior  evidence  is  produced,  which  pre- 
serves to  one  its  activity.  In  the  present  case,  some 
argument  in  fiatvour  of  tiie  retractation  may  be 
thought  to  arise  ^firom  the  fear  of  the  rack,  under 
whidt^  the  confession  was  given ;  and  from  Parry's 
having  often  repeated  his  retractation,  and  finally 
adhered  to  it  while  he  stood  on  the  brink  of 
eternity. 
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XXXIf.  4. 

Somerville's  Plot. 

With  respect  to  the  plot  of  which  Somerville 
was  accused,  both  Camden  and  Echard,  as  they 
are  cited  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Potts,  the  able  and 
judicious  author  of  '^  The  Inquiry  into  the  Moral 
^'  and  Political  Tendency  of  theOatholic Religion," 
insinuate,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  lord  Leicester, 
and  that  this  was  commonly  believed.  The  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  mentions,  in 
one  of  his  dispatches,  the  imprisonment  of  Somer- 
viUe  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  procured  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope  to  murder  Elizabeth.  He  treats  it  as 
a  fiction,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  against  the  pope  and  the 
English  papists  *. 

xxxn.  5. 

BabingUm^s  Plot. 

That  Babington,  and  about  thirteen  other  ca- 
tholic gentlemen,  conspired  to  rescue  queen  Mary 
and  to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  measure' 
necessary  for  effectuating  the  rescue,  every  catholic 
admits.  Every  catholic  also  acknowledges  that  it 
was  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.     But,  while  the 

*  Hb  letter  it  among  tlie  Pieces  JiuttficatiTet,  in  mademoi* 
telle  Keralio't  fifth  Toluine  of  her  Hiitoire  d'Elixabeth  Reine 
d'Angleterre.  ' 
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catholics  fltcknowledge  the  crime  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  justice  of  their  pumshment,  they  also  insist, 
that  the  imputation  of  guilt  should  be  confined  to 
thoiie,  who  were  involved  in  it,  and  that  nothing 
can.  be  more  unjust  than  to  charge  it  on  the  com- 
munity. For  the  general  body  of  the  catholics  took 
jio  part  whatsoever  in  Babington's  attempt;  and 
their  clergy  were  so  fietr  from  approving  the  trea- 
sonable attempt,  that  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
catholics,  in  which  they  dissuaded  them  from  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  country,  and  employii^ 
force  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion*. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Mary,  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots,  strong  suspicions  were  entertained 
tlutt  Babington's  conspiracy,  though  not  actually 
contrived,  was  artfiiUy  fomented  and  regulated  by 

*  ^  Was  anjr  jeauit,*^  fiither  Penons  asks,  ^  sdor,  couii* 
^  sdlor,  copsenting,  or  priyy  to  Babiogton't  coDspfaracy?  If 
**  that  blessed  many  whom  they  insinuate,  (now  a  martyr), 
^  did  go  about  to  mitigate  the  matter  to  her  majesty,  (they 
<'  being  all  catholic  genUemen  that  died  for  the  same,)  and  did 
**  also  signify,  that  Mr.  Walsingham  had,  for  divers  months, 
*"  the  knowledge  and  notice  6f  t^  asBociatkm,  as  it  is  most 
**  certainly,  known  that  he  did,  by  the  confession  of  divera 
"  that  dealt  with  him  therein,  and  thereby  also  most  probi^le 
*^  that  the  poor  gentlemen  were  drawn  thereunto  by  his  malice 
^*  flnd  craft,  what  is  this,  we  say,  to  prove  that  any  Jesuits  were 
^  any  dealers,  attempters,  or  counsellors  thereof?  Was  tliere 
**  any;  Jesuit  so  much  as  napfied  in  all  the  process  against  then» 
**  at  the  bar  or  otherwise.  Wer^  not  D.  Allen,  and  F.  Persons, 
''  F.  Holt,  and  F.  Creswell,  all  at  Rome  or  at  Naples  at  that 
^  Cijooe,  and  no  one  Jesuit  remaining  either  in  France  or 
<'  rianders  to  treat  with  any  hi  that  afiair?''  (Manifestadon, 

VOL.   I.  C  C 
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Cwt)/  and  Wn^ii^^lMn^  wilb  a  riffw  to;  kteAra 
Migry  in  ite.guilH^  a^  to  aoeMipUdi^by  tkat  HieaM, 

crwwaUty  by  ^b.  Goodfttt,  Mr.  Tjder,  Dr.  Git 
bert  Stuaity  Mi.  wcbdeaMO.  WhitakM^  and  Mti 
Gb«iners»  aeewL  to  iMudfefr  tfiia  highly  probaUe; 
aod  th^  ligh^  ib  which  an  iiigeBicmB  writer,  M. 
d'Sfwaali,  iok  hi^  ^'  Cimositiea  gf  litoratdse,"  hw 
kArly  pliiced  the  chwMteta  of  Bubingtoaaad  Us 
aaiooMtes,,  addsi  tok  d^  probabili^  of  thie  kype^ 


2%€  Itemft: — Ad  of  the  twerUy-ievenih  year  of  the  reign 
if  queen  BHsubetH. 

Such,  then,  are  the  plots  against  queen  Eliza- 
bet^  with  whick  the.  catholics  are  chaiged.  Bven 
if  all  tha#  is  said  of  their  supposed  guiit  w^Sre  cdto- 
pletely  true,  how  very  smaXi  a  proportion  of  the , 
body  would  it  criminate  ?  Would  it  be  Jjist  to,  w^ 
plicate  the  universal  body  of  the  cathoUca^^-r^iQoiH 
sistjng,  at  thiA  tioie,  of  two-thirds  of  ihewMc^ 
population  of  Bughnd; — in  die  crime  of  twenty  or 
diirty,  atthe  utmost,  of  its  members  ?  Had  the  ^uI|l;-i 
ber  been  considerably  greatei;,  could  itbeiamittw 
of  jui^t  surprise  ?  Wou]d  it.be  allowable  to^  aasign 
any  other  cause  for  it  than  the  ordinaiy  feelii^* 
and  passions  of  human  nature  ? 

They  served,  however,  as  a  pretence  for  t||e- 
severe  act  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth :  it  repite^,^^pu» 
<<  divers  persons,  called  or  professed  Jesuits,  semii 


^  iarf  prie9t9,  and  citker  pniBst!,  t(4io  had  been, 
^^  and  frcui'  <»e  to  time  were  made  in  thepart^ 
^^  beyond  die  seas,  by  or  adeofdiiig  to  l&e  ordeif 
''  aad.  rites  of  die  Romub  ehurch,.  had  of  late 
'^  yearn  ceme  in  and  been  seat,  and  daily  did  come' 
**  mA  were  sent,  mto  die  tetdai  of  England  and 
''  odier  die  queen's  mqestjr's^  d^^tmrnons,  of  ptfr- 
'^pose,  (as. if  bad  appeared,  a»  well  by  sundry 
'*  of  dkeir  own  exananadons  an&c^ottfessionc^^as  by 
^'  div^ers  other  manifest  meaaas  and  prao^,  noted 
''  to  wiAdrafW  her  highiiese'S'  mljecti^  from  Ibeir 
^  «t«i€robedieaee  te  her  majeBtf;  but  also  to^starnp* 
'*  and  moVe  sedition^  rebeHien,  andf  6p€n  hdOSHty: 
^  wil^H  her  higbsiess's  realms  said  dominions^^ 
'^  to  the  great  endangering  of  diae  ssufel^r^  of  her 
^  most  royat  person,  and  to  dieuitef  if^r  desolar 
^'  ti«n^  and  overdo^w  of  die  whole  realm,  if  die 
"^  same  should  not  the  sooner,  by  i^ome  good  measi£(, 
'^  ht  foreseen  umI  pre^ntojl  :"--^It  waa  diefefore 
enaetedv 

f.  ^  1%etaU jesniCs^  seminaiy  and  odier priests, 
^^  ordained  since  die  feas^  of  die  nati^ty  <^  St 
**.  John  Baptist^  in  die  firtrt  year  of  her  majes^> 
"Mreign,  i^lu>uld,  withm  forty  dftye  after  dleen^  of 
^*^  &e  then  sessions  of  parliament,  di^uft  oM  of 
•^-the  reialffl : 

i\  <^  Thaf  jiesuife)  stfrninaiy  or  other  j^iesti^, 
"*  tal^ions  or  eeclesiasticai  persom?^  ordained  or 
^'  professed  since  die  same  time,  should  not  come 
^  into  or  stay  in  dke  realm,  under  pain  of  being 
^  judged  ffiod  suffering  dtiiBth  as  in  die  case  of  high 

CC  2 
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3..  '<  That  every  oile  who  aholikii  after  dieHnty^ 
^'  days  limited,  receive,  rdieve,  comfor^  or  main^- 
^^  tain  any  sueh  Jesuit,  missionary  or  oth^  priest, 
'^  knowing  him  to  be  such,  shall  be  adjudged  a 
<^  felon,  and  suffer  deadi  without  benefit  of  clergy  > 

4.  ^^  That,  if  any  subject,  not  being  a  Jesuit, 
V  missionary  ot  other  priest,  brought  up  m  any 
^  t^dlege  of  Jesuits,  or  in  any  seminary  in  foreign 
'^  parts,  should  not,  within  six  months  s^ter  pro- 
^  clamation  made  in  the  city  of  London,  refiom 
^f  and  submit  to  her  majesty  and  her  laws^  and 
M  tBJfie  tibe  oath  prescribed  by  ike  act  of  the  Saat 
^*  year  of  her  nujesty,  or  should  odierwise  return 
',^  without  jsubmission,  he  should  suffer  aa  in  the 
^  case  of  high  treason : 

-  5.  '^  That  if  any  person  should  send  or  give 
^  any  money  or  relief  to  any  Jesuit,  missionary  or 
**  other  priest,  or  to  any  college  of  Jesuits,  or  to  any 
^  seminary,  or  to  any  person  in  the  same,  or  to  any 
**  one  returned  thence  without  submission;  every 
^^  person  so  offending  sliould  incur  the  danger  and 
*<  penalty  of  pramunire : 

6.  ^^  And  that  every  person  who,  after  the  forty 
^'  days,  should  know  of  any  Jesuit,  seminary  or 
^^  other  priest,  that  did  abide  in  the  realm,  and 
*'  should  not  discover  the  same  to  some  justice  of 
'^  the  peace,  or  othar  high^  officers,  witldn  twelve 
f  ^  days  after  knowledge,  he  should  be  fined  aid 
'^  imprisoned  at  the  queen's  pleasure/' 

It  is  observable  that  this  act  must  have  be^s 
frurpos^ly  so  worded,  as  not  to  comprehend  the 
old  priestB,  or  queen  Mary^s  fMoestSi  as  they  wef« 
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tedledy  as  it  eztaided  to  those  only  who  had  been 
ofdained  after  the  feast  x>f  St  John  Baptist,  in  the 
.first  year  of  her  majesty^s  rei^,  and  to  those  who 
received  or  maintained  the  pritets  so.  ordained. 
This  was  a  part  of  tke  policy  of  the  queen:  and  har 
ministers.     To  avoid  the  imputation  of  an  excess 
^of  severity,  they  always  alleged  that  they  did  not 
meddle  with  tiie  ancient  catholic  clergy,  or  those  to 
-whom  they  administered  the  rites  of  religion  or  re- 
ligious instruction ;  and  that  the  whole  penal  code 
.  was  levelled  against  the  new  priests ;  and  this,  not 
-for  their  religion,  but  because  their  principles, 
(which  principles  they  carefully  instilled  into  all 
who  frequented  them),  were  not  only  hostile  to  the 
-piotestant  rdigion^  but  dangerous  to  her  majesty's 
,  person,  and  subversive  of  her  government** 

XXXII.  8. 

^  Remarks  on  the  supposed  Participation  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land  in  the  Murder  of  Lord  Damlesff  and  BaUngtonU 
Plot. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  obtain  a  clear 

view  of  the  controversy  on  the  participation  of 

.  Mary  of  Scotland  in  the  murder  of  lord  Damle^, 

.  and  in  Babington's  plot,  and  to  jstate  the  result  tp 

'     ^  See  chap,  xxxvii.  **  Samud  Johnson, (I  mean  the  diruMi) 
.  ^Vgives  an  odd  Juadficatioo  of  these  laws,  by  laying,  thft^  the 

^  priests  are  hanged,  not  as  priests,  but  as  traitors.^— But,  fs . 

^^  their  being  priests  was  the  sole  reason  for  their  being  traitor^, 
'  **  it  does  not  appear  that  the  protestant  divine  can  avail  him- 

^  self  of  that  distinction."    Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  gf  Dry- 

^en'e  workyTol.!.  p.  d57)n.xiT.-  ,  .  ^   .  .  ..•- 
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Us  jreaden.  Wilfc  tUft  decigi^  he  pe^^ 
Bxme,  Robertson,  Lsdng,  Tyiler,  WUtaker,  aad 
'ChalraeM,  hare  aatd  npoe  <ke  sulgecL  He  Aoi 
perceived,  thMt^  tofoima  {xmper  jndgseilt  on  tibis 
vngidailj  intertiStiBg  and  singukiljr  peiplexed 
ease,  aa  atteatiTe  peroaal  of  earUer  doemdea^ 
'inore  numeroos  and  more  hnSky  Aan  Us  time  for 
httnrj  pursuilB  allows  him  to  mTestigate,  vas 
•absobrtely  neciessarjr,  and  tikat  a  nunnte  eKamina- 
tioD  of  the  fianous  letten,  for  whidi  hm  ignorance 
of  the  Scottish  language  ahaolnt^  disqualifies  Um, 
could  not  he  disposed  with.  He  therefore  aban- 
doned the  inquiry, — ^but  having  paid  consadcnble 
attention  to  the  question,  he  begs  leave  to  state 
scMne  circumstances,  which  appear  to  him  frvonr- 
able,  and  some,  which  appear  to  him  un&vonnfalf , 
to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 

I.  On  her  participation  in  the  murder  of  Daml^^ 
it  may  be  said,  in  her  favour,  that,  abstractedly 
from  this  alleged  crime  and  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately connected  with  it^  her  character  is  uni- 
formly amiable,  and  generally  respectable.  '  She 
i^pears  to  have  been  good  natured,  good  humoured, 
and  to  have  desired  to  see  every  person  around  her 
cheerful  and  happy.  Vindictiveness  and  cruelly 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perfectly  strangers  to 
her;  she  possessed  great  good  sense,  and  firmness 
ofsoul;  but  she  was  too  easily  a  prey  to  the  artfiil; 
too  easily  confided  in  professions  of  attachment  and 
.too  willingly  indulged  in  the  aspirations  of  love 
--^All  must  confess,  that  she  was  sunoonded  by 
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deBtgKDg:,  inpiittcqplod,  end)  miiKmeleas  adver* 
SBiieB)  asd  scarcely  liad  a  firimd;;  that  her  virtues 
therefor^  wooM  be  obaommted^  ber  failings  ex- 
a^[erated. 

To  Elizabe&y  lit  lis  impoflsiUe  to  deny  great 
«alanti,gireat8treBgiht>fiaind,greataiitrepid£ty,  luad 
ittflexiUe  attadineas  of  purpose;  or  not  to  adnut 
that  she  was  selfish,  eisnous^  mdiieious,  and  vindic- 
tiv«;.  that  tlie  haf^iness  of  others^  except  ad  far 
aa  ahe  herself  was  interested  in  it,  Was  iivdiffereait 
to  her ;  and  that  her  jed6u8y  of  the  connubid  joys 
of  others,  and  her  prevention  of  thesn,  when  this 
was  iia  her  power,  were  singularly  hateful.  Every 
part  of  the  history  of  her  reign  shows,  that,  to  ac- 
liomplish  any  object,  particularly  the  ruin  of  a 
powerful  emeiHy,  there  was  no  wickedness  to 
wliich  she  would  not  rescui,  no  perfidy,  noartiice» 
t>f  which  she  was  not  capable,  and  that,  both  in 
£|igtead  and  Scotland^  ber  miotisters  and  subordi*- 
jMte  J^eats  co-operated  in  all  her  designs^  with-^ 
gmk  akiy  compunctious  feelings^  beyond  a  regard  to 
their  imh  safety,  and  became  active  instruments 
ibr  txnyiug  them  into  execution. 

It  must  be  added,  that  throughout  the  conflict  be- 
ticeen  Mary  aad  Elizabeth,  and  during  more  than 
•a  Qeiitary  afkrwards,  the  presses  both  of  Scodand 
;md  England  were  whoiLy  at  the  command  of 
Elisabeth  and  the  favourers  of  her  came. 
•  ThftS  general  view  of  the  case  raises  legitimate 
prqudides  ii^  favour  of  Mary  and  against  EIikL* 
beth.  The  former  is.  increased  by  tiiis  ciroum- 
MaiMse^  that,  though  the  whole  power  both  of  the 
c  c  4 
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time,  in  the  possession  of  Maiy's  enemies,- 
thoughy  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Damley; 
they  became  masters  of  the  persons  of  many,  who 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of 
that  crime,  yet  none  of  them  criminated  Mary ;  not 
is  a  single  authentic  fact,  of  the  nature  of  positive 
evidence,  brought  against  her. 

II.  On  the  other  hand, — the  marriage  of  Maiy 
with  Bothwell  so  soon  after  the  murder  of  Damley, 
—particularly  on  account  of  the  general  suspicion 
of  his  having  contrived  and  participated  in  it,  and 
of  the  two  rapid  divorces  which  accompanied  it, 
raise  a  strong  legitimate  prejudice  against  her. 

But  we  must  make  great  aUowance  for  the  effect, 
which  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  recommending  this 
marriage  to  Mary, — which  Hume  jusdy  calls 
a  reproach  to  the  nation, — must  have  had  on  her 
mind ;  and  for  the  extreme  need  in  which  she 
stood  of  the  marital  support  of  a  powerful,  active, 
and  attached  nobleman.  Such  she  expected,  and 
certainly  had  some  reason  to  expect,  in  Bothwdl. 

Two  other  circumstances  may  be  thought  to 
raise  a  reasonable  prejudice  i^^ainst  her. 

1.  She  does  not  explicitly  daiy  her  guilty 
either  at  the  time  of  her  execution,  or  in  her  letter 
to  Elizabeth.  Can  this  be  otherwise  accounted  foi^ 
than  by  her  unwillingness  to  plunge  into  eternity 
with  an  untruth  on  her  lips?  She  iqppears  to  have 
died  in  great  sentiments  of  religion,  and  conse- 
quently with  a  fear  of  the  eternal  fires,  which,  un- 
der this  impression,  she  must  have  believed  would 
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feBow  stoch  asolemn,  deliberate/  and  persisted-in 
^EUitnith.  Then  what, — it  may  be  asked, — ^but  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  would  have  withhdd  her  frcmi 
proclaiming  her  innocence  in  her  dying  moments  ? 

2.  James  had  much  intercourse  with  Denmark, 
"and  upon  his  marriage  with  Anne,  its  princess  royal, 
spent  a  whole  winter  at  Copenhagen.  Now, 
Bothwell  lived  in  captivity  in  that  city  during 
several  years : — but  no  information  favourable  to 
MBTy^  diat  can  be  depended  upon,  was  ever  ob» 
tained  from  Denmark. 

:.  In  answer  to  the  first  observation, — it  has  been 
-said,  that  it  was  beneath  Mary  to  deny  such  a 
*crime : — ^bat,  could  the  denial  of  it,  in  terms  pro* 
perly  chosen, — and  Mary  was  a  great  mistress  ^ 
language,— have  really  been  beneath  her,  under 
any  circumstances? — ^Was  it  so,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  her  case  ? — Some  of  these  were 
^sertainly  of  a  nature  to  raise  reasonable  suspicion  of 
her  guilt,  and  therefore  placed  her  on  the  defensive. 

In  answer  to  the  second  observation, — it  has 
been  said,  that  James,  in  reality,  never  did  interest 
himself  in  the  cause  of  Mary,  and  very  soon  after 
the  tragical  event  took  place,  made  terms  with 
Cecil,  and  her  other  adversaries.  Of  this  indiffer- 
ence of  James  to  his  mother,  and  to  her  good  namef, 
there  certainly  is  some  evidence ; — ^his  communis* 
cations  with  Cecil,  admit  of  no  doubt*. 

*  See  Stuart's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^81.  ^'His,^ 
(James's)  "  opinion  is,  that  it  cannot  stand  with  his  honour  that 
"^  he  be  a  consentir  to  tak  his  mother's  ly(  hut  he  is  content 
*'  how  strictly  she  be  keepit,  and  all  her  own  knaivish  samottis 
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.  m.Theek«miiialioMatYoik«adWestiiiiii8^ 
md  the  femous  letters^  are  8iri>ject8  whkk  tew 
liave  time  to  investigate. 

One  circunislance  is  conttdered  by  Mr.  Laing^, 
jn  his  historical  discussioa  on  theararder  of  Dam* 
}»j,  as  highly  un&Tourable  to  Mary.  In  the  fint 
instance,  she  submitted  her  cause  to  the  deciishin 
of  Elisabeth :  bat,  no  sooner  ^viere  the  letten  pro- 
4ueed,  than  on  gronnds^  whidi  that  able  wiiter 
r^resents  as  mere  pretences^  Mary  dtelined  her 
umpirage. 

But,  eren  if  this  was  the  case, — may  it  not  be 
excused?  nothing  can  be  more  kind,  respectful,  «r 
judicious  than  the  professions  of  Elizabeth  to  hsr 
captive  relation:  Mary  confided  in  them:  eveiry 
person  must  admit  this  to  have  been  unwise: — 
imch,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  such,  lord  HerrieSy^ — 
her  two  only  friends, — thought  it  Such  too,  after 
the  conference  began,  Mary  hersdf  thought  tt>— 
but  it  was  then  too  late  to  retract  directly  the  pro* 
nuse  of  submisrion.  She  was  tfierefere  diivaa  to 
jthe  necessity  of  eluding  it  in  the  best  manner  ikk 
case  allowed* 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  {dead  this  catenas^ 
•Fronfii  the  first  to  die  last,  Mary  insisted  on  &iee 
jriiing6,«-^that  she  should  be  admitted  to  die  pne^ 
aenoe  of  £liaabedi,^'H3iatshe  should  be  amfronled 
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haingitr     The  Master  of  Gray  to  Mr.  Ardi.  Dooglas, 
Mitidin,{».569. 

It  it  nvy  deimbk  that  Marches  and  inquiijes  akaald  be 
■Hide  in  DMnlaric  Edt  fteher  iaformatioa  rcsf^ 
diqr  aaniialy  may  be  ft^ovabk  10  Mary. 
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witb  ker  wcusors,^ — and  tiiat.the  origmals  of  ^ 
l0ttenf,  whkh  iSDraied  the  prmdftti,  if  luottbe  sdk^ 
proof  of  faer  goik,  dioidd  be  pvodnded  to'  heir. 

Ail  were  denied.— For  the^siil  of  Ibe  fitst; 
IQieabeth  could  not  }ye  jnsdy  Uaned^  if  she  Iiatt 
nol  admitted  tlie  acousers  of  Maiy  into  the  mosfc 
ooafidential  commmdcatioiifi  inA.  herself  and  her 
teinistars.  But  no  apdogy  yet  oflEered  by  the 
apoibgistB  d  Elizabeth,  fik  her  refiisitl  to  allow 
Mary  to  be  confronted  widi  her  aiccaaers,««-or  td 
have  her  origind  letters  produced  to  her, — appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  satiafiactory . 

Some  argument  in  favour  of  Mary's  innocence 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her,  may  certainly  bd 
drawn  fitom  die  manner  in  which  die  demeaned 
herself  in  the  last  scene  of  her  life.  Would  mek 
have  been  h^  conduct,  such  her  death,  if  hef 
eowcienoe  had  reproacbed  her  with  adultery  and 
murder? 

If  the  writer  may  state  his  own  impressi<ms  on  the 
subject, — these  are, — thatnothing  like  satisfiu^ry 
evidence  is  brought  to  prove  her  participation  in 
die  murder  of  Darnley :  that  diere  is  some  ground 
to  accuse  faer  of  yielding  too  easily  to  Bodiwell: 
— still,  diat  there  is  reason  to  hope  diatdie  was 
nUher  imprudent  than  criminal. 

In  respect  to  Mary's  participatioD  in  Babing^ 
ton's  conspiracy,  die  charge  brought  against  her  of 
concurring  indie  design  of  assassinating  Blizabedi, 
rests  solely^  on  die  testimony  of  her  two  sec^- 
taries,  Nau  ipd  Curie.     Now,  by  an  Act  of  the 
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5tk  8c  6th  year  of  Edward  the  sixth*,  it  was' or* 
dained,  that  no  man  should  be  arraigned  for  tiea« 
sons.  **  that  then  were,  or  that  thereafter  8hoid4 
**  be,  except  by  the  testimony  of  two  accnsers 
^'  brought  in  person  before  bdm;"  and  the  same 
wise  and  humane  provision  was  adopted  in  the  act 
of  the  1  st  of  the  reigning  queen.  Availing  herself 
of  those  legislative  provisions,  Mary  required,  that 
Nau  and  Curie  should  be  confronted  widi  her; 
affirming,  that  they  never  would,  to  her  face,^par'« 
sist  in  their  evidence.  Independently  of  thesta^ 
tutes,  the  demand  was  equitable.  It  was,  however, 
p^emptorily  refused.  In  the  same  manner,  she 
reiqu^d  that  every  one  letter  written  in  her  own 
hand,  or  bearing  her  own  superscription,  should 
be  exhibited ;  and  declared,  that,  on  the  produc* 
tioh  of  one  such  letter,  she  would  instantly  acknow- 
ledge that  the  charge  against  her  was  sufficiently 
supported! — ^but  no  such  original  document  was 
produced.  It  must  be  added,  that  three  men, 
whose  written  testimony  was  brought  to  convict 
Mary  on  her  trial,  had  been  executed  a  very  short 
time  before  her.  trial.  Was  such  a  proceeding 
justifiable  or  decent?  Does  it  not  afford  a  strong 
inference  in  favour  of  Mary's  innocence  ? 

The  most  dispassionate  accoimt  of  this  triaJ» 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  given  by  Rapinf* — 
He  concludes  it  by  thirteen  questions: — *^  I  do  not 
f^  think  it  possible,"  he  says,  ^^  to  vindicate  £li^«> 
/*  bcSh  upon  each  of  these  queries.  We  must; 
.'^therefore,  keep  to  the  necessity  she  was  imdet 
"   r  5&6Ed*VI.c.ii,s.i2,        t  Hist  ad  annuiD  158& 
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^  of  destroying  Mary  to  save  herself^  and  justify 
^  her  by  the  ni^tural  law  of  8elf-presarvatio%  the 
!*  only  one  which  can  be  pleaded  in  her  favour/'*-^ 
Remarkable  words !  We  leave  the  reader  to  hi«* 
own  conclusion*. 

The  whole  of  Mary's  defence  of  herself  oQiher: 
ferial  is  excellent,  and  seems  to  bespeak  coiisciona 
innocence.  What  a  contrast  between  the  lattet 
days  of  Mary,  and  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth  1 
between  the  finnness,  the  resignation,  the  pious 
addresses  to  heaven  of  the  former, — forgetting  her 
own  hard  fate,  while  she  comforted  her  attendants, 
and  the  dark  dismal  silence  and  sighs  of  the  latter ! 
— ^The  serenity  of  Mary,  in  her  last  moments,  every 
Cine  must  wish  to  possess  in  his  oyitn : — who  wishes 
his  last  days  to  be  like  Elizabeth's? 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

PERSECUTION   OF  THE   CATHOLICS, 

IpHE  sanguinaiy  laws,  which  have  been  men«^ 
tioned,  were,  with  short  occasional  intermissions^ 
executed  c^inst die  catholics  with  extreme  rigour: 

*  We  shall  only  add,  that  Mary  herself  condemned  the  In- 
discreet iseal  and  officiousness  of  soine  partisans  ofhef^caose. 
On  her  tosl^  die  aclcaowledged  that  she  knew  that  Philip  the 
•ecoad  priofessed  to  have  pretensioiis  on  the  kingdom  of  Sngr 
land,  and  that  a  book  in  their  justification— (probably  that 
mtituledDoleman), — ^had  been  communicated  to  her.  This 
<>ook  die  had  disapproved,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
many  by  disapprovtog  of  it. 
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we  shafi  8iiGces8iye(]r  mentioBy  I.  Tke  mm^er  of 
diose  w^  fluffeved  capttaHy  und^ir  ibem:  IL  Ab<T 
llie  uiAictibiiB  of  the  'torture  on  many  of  tliem :  HI. 
'Aieii)  a»  a  spectmen  of  the  maaner  ifi  whkh  legal 
proceedings  against  the  catholics  were  con^eteA 
at  iim  time,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  some 
ae^vnt  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  fiithef 
Citrapian% 

XXXIII.  1. 

Ptobabk  amowU  tf  ihose^  who  suffered  Death  ui  the  rajgn 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  Laws  then  enacted  against 
the  Catholics. 

The  total  nufliber  of  these  snffBMrs^ »  calimlsrted 
by  Dodd,  in  his-  Chuvek  Histoiy  \  aC  one  hnndi^ 
and  ninety-one.  Further  inquiries,  by  Dr.  Milner, 
increase  their  number  to  two  hundred  and  four. 
Fifteen  of  these,  he  says,  were  condemned  for  de- 
njring  the  queen's  spirftuid  supremacy;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  for  the  exercise  of  priestly 
functions ;  and  the  others,  for  being  reconciled  to 
thoicatboUe  ftiih^  or  aidmg  or  aiwislmg  piiests! 
In:  this  1ist,,no  priest  ia  induded,  who  was  executed 
for  anji^  plot^  eidiertieal  or  imi^inary,  exeeptelev^ii 
who  .sniffered  for  the  pretended  plot  of  Rheims,.  or 
Eome;  a  plot,  which,  as  the  sanoier  writer  justly 
observes,  was  so  daring  afoigery,  tihat^iren  Gimi«> 
den,  Che  eidogising  biographer  of  fflizabeth^  aBowa 
the.  sufferfer9  to  have  been  political  victimst 

&icb,  dien,  being  the  number  of  the  sufferer^ 
•  Vd.  i.  p.  3*1,  308,  8«3,  3^ 
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we  must  feel  some  smpvise,  when  we  9e«d  in* 
Hume's  ^Histofy,  dtat  ^'  tlie  severity  ef  desA  waii 
*^  qparimgly  exercised  against  the  pciestB  ia  the 
**  reign  of  qmeen  EUzabetL'' 

It  is  observable,  that  the  punii^ment  of  treason 
by  the  kw  of  England^  is,  that  Ae  oflS^nder  should 
be  drawn  to  the  gaUows^  hanged  by  the  neck,  enf 
down  afive,  his  entrails  taken  out,  while  he  is  yeC 
ative,  and  his  head  then  cut  off.  Agsonst  th^ 
ttlroeibns  circumstances  attending  this  punishment 
the  bumaarityof  the  nation  has  so  far  interfered, 
dkt  the  offender  has  been  geHei^ly  permitted-  to 
remaib  hianging  till  he  is  dead:  but  this  merey 
was  oiten  dienied^  to  the  catholics,  who  suffered 
mider*4kese  lftws»  Oflen,  dbey  were  cut  down 
sdi¥e ;  m  that  state  ripped'  opeiXy  and  their  entrails 
torn  out.  * 

Besides  the  sufferers,  whom  we  have  noticed, 
mention  is  made  in  the  same  work,  of  ninety  catho- 
lic priests  or  laymen,  who  died  in  prison,  during 
the  same  reign ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  five 
elbec%  who  wene  sent  intop^etual  baniduncait 
^  I  say/ nothing,"  continues  the  same  writer,  ^  of* 
'^  many  morcj  who  were  whipped,  fined,  (the  fine 
"  for  recusancy  was  20  /:  a  month),  or  stripped  of 
''  their  propertyy  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  families. 
**  In  one  night,  fifty  catholic  gentlemen,  in  thd 
^  county  of  Lancaster,  were  suddenly  seized  and 
<^  committed  to  prison,  on  account  of  their  nonr 
<<  attendance  at  churclu  About  the  same  time,;  I 
'^  find  an  equal  number  of  Yoriishire  gentlemen 
^  ^y^  prisoners  in  York  casde,  on  Ibe  same 
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''  acteunty  most  of  wbom  perished  there*  These 
**  were,  every  week,  for  a  twdvemonth  togethefi 
*'  dragged  by  main  force,  to  hear  the  established 
**  service  performed  in  the  casde  chapel.'' 

Dr.  Bridgewater,  in  a  table  published  at  the 
eod  of  his  "  Concertatio  Catholica,''  gives  the 
names  of  about  twelve  hundred,  who  had  heea 
deprived  of  their  livings  or  estates,  or  had  .been 
imprisoned  or  banished,  or  been  otherwise  victims 
oi  persecution  for  their  religion,  previously  to  the 
ytear  1588;  the  period,  when  the  persecution  of 
the  catholics  began  to  rise  to  its  greatest  hei^t; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  far  firom 
haviog  named  all ;  and  that  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  those  only,  which  had  come  to  his  personal 
knowledge.  Many  of  these  died  in  prison,  and 
some  under  sentence  of  death. 

XXXIII.   2. 

The  Tortvre*^ 

Ikceedibls  as  it  may  iqppear  to  an  English 
readeri  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  several  of 

*  We  extract  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  BarrfngtoD's 
Observations,  p.  496. 

*<  Lord  Coke,  in  his  3d  Inst  p.  35,  mentions  that  the  rack, 
''  or  brake,  in  the  Tower^  was  brought  into  England  by  the 
"  duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  sixth,  and  con* 
^*  demns  the  use  of  it.  Campian,  a  Jesuit,  was  put  to  the  rack. 
**  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Carod.  Eliz.  p.  476 : — and 
«  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  other  instances,  during  the 
^.  same  irign,  are  mentioned,  particdorly  the  Frande  Tkr^" 
"  marton,  who  yfu  eldest  son  iiJohn  Throgmartonj  jiisdoe  of 
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those,  who  suffered  death,  and  several  also  who 
did  not  suffer  capitally,  were,  previously  to  their 

'^Chester.  Vol.  ii.  p«59i.~Bi8hop  Burnet^  likewise,  in  his 
'*  History  of  the  Reformation,  takes  notice  that  Anne  Askew 
<'  was  tortured  at  the  Tower,  in  the  year  1546,  and  that  the 
*'  lord  chancellor,  throwing  off  his  gown,  drew  the  rack  so 
**  severely,  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder.  Vol.  1« 
<^  p.  343. — ^It  hath  also  been  suggested  to  me,  by  an  authority 
'^  which  I  should  be  proud  to  mention,  that  it  appears  by  the 
^*  Cecil  papers,  (published  by  Murden,)  all  the  .  duke  of 
"  Norfolk's  servants  were  tortured  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
<'  and  that  the  same  queen  threatened  Hayward  the  historian 
**  with  the  rack.  I  have  been  informed,  likewise,  that  there 
'<  is  at  Ashbridge,  amongst  lord  Ellesmere's  papers,  directions 
*'  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  lord  president  of  the  marches, 
<<  that  torture  should  be  used  in  some  examinations  which  he 
*'  was  ordered  to  take  at  Ludlow.  Ben  Jonson,  therefore, 
*'  alludes  to  an  instance  of  the  rack's  being  threatened  in  his 
<*  time:  *  And  like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of 
«  Newgate  into  the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up, 
'*  &c.  ....  The  judges  entertained  him  most  civilly,  dis* 
*y  coursed  with  him,  offered  him  the  amriesy  of  the  rack ;  but 
**  he  confessed,'  &c.  P.  694,  edit.  1692,  amongst  his 
*«  *  Discoveries.' 

'*  I  shall  close  these  additional  proofs  of  the  practice  of 
*'  torturing  in  England  by  an  extract  from  Dalrymple's  Me? 
<'  morials,  to  which  I  was  referred  by  a  most  learned  and 
*'  ingenuous  friend,  to  whom  I  have  not  only  this  obligation. 
''  After  having  stated  the  interrogatories  (upon  which 
*\  Peacham  was  examined,)  this  indorsement,  in  the  hand- 
**  writing  of  Mr.  secretary  Wiuwood,  follows  t 

«  <  Upon  these  interrogatories,  Peacham  this  day  (Jan.  19, 
"  1614,)  was  examined  before  torture^  in  iortnrey  between 
"torture^  and  after  torture;  notwithstanding,  nothing  could  be 
**  drawn  from  him,  he  persisting  still  in  his  obstinate  and 
**  insensible  denials,  and  former  answer/  Dalrymple,  Menu 
<«  p.  58. — Torture  wtt»  used  in  Scotland  so  lale  as  the  year 
VOL.  I.  DP 
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trials,  inhumanly  tortured, — ^by  tke  comtm$i  rmdky 
by  which  their  limbs  were  stretched,  by  levers,  to 
a  length  too  shocking  to  mention, — beyond  the 
natural  measure  of  their  frame; — or  the  ht»p, 
called  the  scavenger's  daughter,  on  which  they 
were  placed,  and  their  bodies  bent  until  the  head 
and  the  feet  met ;  or  by  confinement  in  the  Uttk 
eofCy  a  hole  so  sfloall  that  a  person  could  neither 
flttand,  sit,  nor  lie  straight  in  it ;  the  iron  gaurUktj 
a  screw  that  squeezed  the  hands  until  the  bones 
were  crushed ;  by  needles  thrust  under  the  nails  of 
the  sufferers ;  or  by  a  long  dqirivatwn  of  sustenance. 
It  adds  to  the  atrocity  of  these  inflictions,  that, 
in  several  instances,  when  the  suflerers  were  put 
to  trial,  there  was  no  legal  proof  established ;  and 
in  some,  not  even  any  legal  evidence  offered  to 
Mbatantiate  the  offence,  of  which  the  party  was 
accused.  ^^  It  may  be  almost  asserted,"  says  Ae 
late  lord  Auckland  *,  that  ^'  so  late  as  the  whole 
^'  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
^'  the  first  and  most  essential  principles  of  evidence 
'^  were  either  unknown  or  totally  disregarded. 
'^  Depositions  of  witnesses  forthcoming  if  ci^led, 
"  but  not  permitted  to  be  confronted  wWi  the  pri- 
"  soner;  written  examinations  of  accomplices  living 
"  and  amenable ;  confessions  of  convicts  lately 
''  hanged  for  the  same  offence ;  hearsays  of  these 
'^  convicts  repeated  at  second  hand  firom  o&ers ; 

*<  1690,  m  the  ease  of  one  PayDe,  being  inflicted  by  ths  privy 
«  oouiicil.    Dabymple't  Memoin  of  Great  Britain  pait.  ii. 
<«  p.  lat" 
•  <<  Principles  of  Praal  Law,"  s  ed.  p.  197,  198. 
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^  all  tfatie  fortoed  do  many  dasses  of  competent 
*^  evidence,  and  were  received  aa  MAy  in  the  tiiotrt 
"  solemn  trials,  by  very  learned  judges. — It  was  a 
"  commonandverylucrativepractioe  of  tlie  sheriffs, 
.^^  to  retara  juries  so  prejudiced  and  partial,  tiiat, 
^*  as  cardinal  Wolsey  observed,  *  they  wotild  find 
**  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.'  The  judge 
'^  held  his  office  and  income  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
^^  prosecutor ;  and  was  often  actuated  by  an  m- 
"^  temperate  seal  fof  Ae  support  of  the  charge ; 
^'  as  if  his  indignation  at  the  offence  had  stifled 
'^  all  tenderness  towards  the  supposed  offender. 

^'  Thus  ignorant  of  the  ibixns  and  language  of 
*<  the  whole  process^  una«sisted  by  counsel,  unsup- 
^'  ported  by  witnesses,  discountenanced  by  &e 
^  court,  and  baited  by  tihe  crown  lawyers,  the  poor 
^'  bewildered  prisoner  found  an  ^igible  refuge  in 
«<  the  dreadful  moment  of  convicti<Mi." 

Reoourse  was  had  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
stt]^ly  this  want  of  legal  evidence  to  convict  the 
accused ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  proo& 
against  others.  At  the  end  of  Cecil's  Execution 
of  Justice,  is  usually  printed,  ^*  A  Declaration  of 
"  the  favourable  deiding  of  her  majesty*s  commis- 
^*  sioners,  appointed  for  the  examination  of  cer- 
'^  tayne  traitours ;  and  of  tortures  ui^ustly  reported 
^^  to  be  done  upon  them  for  matters  of  religion." 
It  fittt  appeared  in  print  in  1583,  in  black  letter; 
and  was  comprised  in  six  pages  quarto.  It  admits 
the  use  of  torture  in  these  cases,  and  states  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  defended.    It  is  insetted 
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in  the  second  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 

printed  in  1808^. 

•    *'  We  transcribe  from  it  the  following  extract : 

**  Caiapian,  I  tay,  before  the  conference  had  with  him  by 
"  learned  men  in  the  Tower,  wherein  he  wu  charitaUj  uaed^ 
**  was  oever  so  racked,  but  that  he  was  presently  able  to  wa]ke» 
^  and  to  write,  and  did  presently  write  and  subscribe  all  his 
"**  confessions,  as  by  the  originals  thereof  may  appeare.  A 
**  horrible  matter  is  also  made  of  the  staruing  oFone  Alez- 
^\  ander  Briant,  how  he  should  eat  day  out  of  the  walkes, 
'Vgathered  water  to  drinke  from  the  droppk^gs-of  housea^ 
'*  with  such  other  false  ostentations  of  immanitie;  where  the 
"Irueth  is  this  ;  that  whatsoeuer  Briant  suffered  in  want  of 
'*  fobde,  he  suffered  the  same  wilfully,  and  of  extreme  impudient 
*<  obstinacie,  against  the  minde  and  liking  of  those  that  dealt 
**  with  him.  For  oertaine  traiterous  writing  being  feunde 
^'  upon  him,  it  was  thought  comienient,  by  conference  of 
**  hands,  to  vnderstand  whose  writing  they  were,  and  there- 
**  upon,  he  being,  in  her  majesty's  name,  commanded  to  writ^ 
**  which  he  coulde  veiy  well  doe,  and  being  penhitted  to  him 
<<  to  write  what  he  wonlde  him  selfe,  in  these  termesi  that  if  he 
<<  liked  not  to  write  one  thing,  he  mi^^t  write  another,  or 
<<  what  he  lysted,  (which  to  doe,  being  charged  in  her  ma- 
**  jestie's  name  was  his  duetie,  and  to  refuse  was  disloyall  and 
**  yndutifull)  yet  the  man  woulde  by  no  means  be  enduced  to 
*<  write  any  thing  at  all.  Then  was  it  commanded  to  hib 
**  keeper  to  give  Vnto  him  such  meate,  drinke,  and  other 
"  conuenient  necessaries^  as  he  woulde  write  for;  and  to  for- 
*'  beare  to  give  him  any  thing,  for  which  he  woulde  not  write. 
**  But  Briant,  being  thereof  aduertised,  and  often  moued  to 
<*  write,  persisting  so  tnhis  curst  heart, by  almost  twodaiyes  and 
**  two  nightes,  made  ohoise  rather  to  lack  foode,  than  to  write 
"  for  the  sustenance  which  he  might  readily  have  had  Bat 
'<  writing,  and  which  he  had  indede  readily  and  plentifully, 
"  as  soon  as  he  wrote.  And,  as  it  is  sayde  of  these  two,  so 
**  is  it  to  be  truly  sayde  of  other,  with  this,  that  there  was  a 
"  perpetual  care  had,  and  thequeene's  seruants,  the  wardens, 
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**  whose  office  and  art  it  is  to  handle  the^racke,  were  euer,  bj 
^*  those  that  attended  the  examinations,  specially  charged  to 
'*  ¥se  it  in  as  charitable  maner,  as  such  a  thing  might  be. 

'*  Secondly,  it  is  sayde,  and  likewise  o£fered  to  be  justified^ 
*'  that  neiier  any  of  these  seminaries,  or  such  other  pretended 
**  catholiques,  which  at  any  Ume  in  her  maiestie's  raigne  have 
**  been  put  to  the  racke,  were,  vpon  the  racke,  or  in  other  tor* 
''  ture,  demanded  any  question  of  their  supposed  conscience; 
**  as,  what  they  belieued,  in  point  of  doctrine  or  faith,  as  the 
"  masse,  transubstantiation,  or  such  like,  but  only,  with  what 
**  persons  at  home,  or  abroad,  touching  what  plots,  pnictices,' 
'*  and  conferences,  they  had  dealt,  about  attempts  against  her' 
'<  majestie's  estate  or  person?  Or  to  alter  the  laws  of  the 
**  realme,  for  matters  of  religion^  by  treason  or  by  force?  And 
"  how  they  were  perswaded  them  selues  and  did  perswade 
'<  other,  touchmg  the  pope's  bul,  and  pretense  of  authorikie 
*'  to  depose  kinges  and  princes ;  and  namely,  for  depriuation 
<*  of  her  majestie,  and  to  discharge  subiectes  from  their  alle- 
«  geakice? 

**  Tfiirdlie,  that  none  of  them  have  been  put  to  the  racke' 
'^  or  torture^  no^  not  for  the  matters  of  Reason,  or  partnership 
*'  of  treason,  or  sadi  like,  but  where  it  .was  first  known,  and' 
''enidently  probable  by  former  detections,  confesdons,  and 
"  otherwise,  thai  the  paitie  so  racked  or  tortured  was  guylty,* 
**  and  did  knowe  and  could  deliuer  trueth  of  the  things,  where-* 
*<  with  he  was  charged  ;  so  as  it  was  first  assured  that  no 
'innocent  was  at  anytime  tormented;  and  the  racke  was- 
«neuer  Tsed  to  wring  but  confessions  at  adiienture  upon' 
^^  vncertainties,  in  which  doingit  might  be  possible,  that  an 
«<  Innocent,  in  that  case,  might  h«?e  been  racked.    ' «       " 

.<<  Fourthly,  that  hone  of  them  hath  liene  racked,  or  tortured; 
'f  Vnlesse  he  had  firtt'sayde.  expresdy,  or  amoimting  to  as. 
**  much,  that  he  wil  not  tell  the  tmeth;  though  the  queene  coin* . 
^  maund  him.  And,  if  any  of  them,.being  examined,  did^ay 
«« he  could  not  tell,  or  did  not  remember,,  if  he'wouldeso' 
*t  aftitne,  in  such  maner  .as  christians  among  christians  are, 
^.  bUicued,  such .  his  ahswere  was  accepted,  if  there  were  nott 
**  apparent  enidence  to  proue  that  he  wilfoUy  sayde  vntrudy,! 
^'  But  if  he  sayde  that  his  answere,  indeliueringtruethy  shouldft 
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XXXIII.  3- 

Trial  and  Execution  of  father  Canaan. 

Among  those,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  none  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
father  Edmund  Campian,  a  Jesuit  *, 


**  hint  a  catholiqae*  and  to  be  an  oftoce 
<<  whicb  they  layde  to  be  iiiiQe»aiid  that  the  quoana  caul dt  apt ' 
''  eaiamaod  tbam  to  tiamh  and  tbaietee,  hoanoaaar  the 
*^  queena  conwnannded,  they  waaWe  not  teU  the  traetb»  wfaieh, 
"  tbey  were  known  to  know,  or  to  tiich  eCact,  they  ware  than 
**  put  to  the  torturei  or  ab  noL 

**  Fifthly^  that  the  proceeding  to  torture  was  ahrays  to 
*<  floirly»  to  ▼nwiilinglyy  and  with  so  many  prapaialiooa  of 
^*  persn'ssioDf  to  spare  them  telaes,  and  so  many  meant  to  let 
'<  tbam  know,  that  the  tniafeh  was  by  tham  to  be  Ttterad,  both 
**  in  duatie  to  her  maiestiay  and  in  wiaadoaaa  for  theas  seines, 
**  as  whoaoeusr  was  present  at  those  actions  must  needs  ac- 
«<  knowledge  in  her  maiestia'aministars,  a  fid porpose  to  fcBow 
**  the  eMBspla  af  her  owaa  nMst  gradoas  dispotftioii :  wiMan 
**  God  long  pmfuier 

*  We  have  a  full  and  audienftia  account  of  his  trial,  saf- 
fariags,  aad  death,  in  the  late  Dr.  ChaUooar's  **  Meaaoirs  of 
«<  Bliaiionary  Prksto/'  and  Dr.  Bridgwater's  <<  Coneertaii%'' 
ahready  nolkad  in  the  test^^in  the  "  Arraignanal  of 
'<  Edmund  Campiant  Sherwin,  Boagrawa,  Cottoai^  Jahwan, 
*'  Briatow,  Kimher,  anJ  others,  for  High  TVaaaon,  a4  BUs.** 
first  published  in  the  ''  Phcenix  Bxkaamens/'  p.  461^ 
and  reooitly  inserted  in  **  Cobbett's  complete  CoUeotian 
<«  ef  Slate  Trials",  vd.  i.  p.  IQ50.  And  see  **  Stiype's 
M  Ann.  vaLii.  b.i.  c.3,4,p.€44,  645,6461''  Thaahatiaet 
presented  in  the  taxi,  of  the  trial  of  firtharCanspian,  la  tsfcan' 
from  the  <*  Airoignmeitt.''  It  shows  the  manner,  in  winch 
criminal  prosecutions  of  catholic  priests  were  eonducled  in- 
ikaswigiiefEliaabelfa. 
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On  the  i5tl^  of  July  1581,  he  was  apprehended, 
in  a  secret  room,  in  the  house  of  a  catholic  gentle*- 
man.  After  remaining  during  two  days  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Beri^shire,  he  was  con- 
veyed by  slow  joumies  to  London,  on  horseback ; 
his  legs  fastened  under  the  horse,  his  arms  tied 
behind  him,  and  a  paper  placed  on  his  hat,  on 
which,  in  large  capital  letters,  were  written  the 
words  ^'  Gampian,  the  seditious  Jesuit."  On  the 
25th,  he  was  d^liyered  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  He  was  frequently  examined  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  other  members  of  the  council,  and 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  them.  He  was 
required  to  divulge  what  houses  he  had  frequented ; 
by  whom  he  had  been  relieved ;  whom  he  had 
reconciled ;  when,  which  way,  for  what  purpose, 
and  by  what  commission,  he  had  come  into  the 
realm ;  how,  where,  and  by  whom  he  printed  his. 
books.  All  these  questioos  he  declined  to  axiswer. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  extort  answers  from  him,, 
he  was  first  laid  on  the  rack,  and  his  limbs  stretched 
a  litde,  to  show  him,  as  the  executioners  termed 
it,  what  the  rack  was.  He  persisted  in  his  refusal; 
— ^then,  for  several  days  successively,  the  torture 
was  increased ;  and,  on  the  two  last  occasions,  he 
was  so  orueUy  torn  and  rent,  that  he  expected  to 
expire  under  ike  torment  Whilst  upon  the  rack, 
he  called  continually  upon  God ;  and  prayed  fitv- 
Tendy  for  his  (xwmentars,  and  for  those,  by  whosi^ 
orders  diey  acted. 

Qn.  the  I2th  of  November,  he  and  his  com 
D  D  4 
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pimiotis  were  indicted  of  high  treason  ;-^''  that,  in 
^  the  last  March  and  April,  at  Rheims  in  Cham-  ' 
*'  pagne,  Rome,  and  other  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
*^  he  had  conspired  the  death  of  her  majesty,  the 
**  overthrow  of  the  religion  professed  in  England, 
^  the  subversion  of  the  state ;  and  diat,  for  the 
**  attempt  thereof,  they  had  stirred  up  strangers  to 
*^  invade  the  realm ;  moreover,  that,  on  the  8th  of 
"  the  May  following,  they  took  their  journey  from 
^'  Rheims  towards  England,  to  persuade  and  se- 
<<  duce  the  queen's  subjects  to  the  Romish  religion, 
^^  and  obedience  to  the  pope,  from  their  duties  and 
*'  allegiance  to  her  highness ;  and  that  on  the 
^^  ist  of  June,  they  arrived  in  this  country  for  the 
/^  same  purposes." 

After  the  indictment  was  read : — ^^  I  protest  to 
^'  God,"  said  Campian,  ^^  and  his  angels,  by 
**  heaven  and  earth,  and  before  this  tribunal, — 
*^  which  I  pray  Grod  may  be  a  minor  of  the  judg- 
^  ment  to  come,  that  I  amnot  guihy  of  these  trea- 
'^  sons,  or  any  odier.  To  prove  these  things 
*^  against  me  is  impossible."  The  prisoners  were 
then  arraigned,  and  severally  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  they  were  put  to  the 
bar  for  trial.  Six  were  arraigned  with  Campian. 
Seven  were  arraigned  on  the  following  day.  All, 
except  one,  were  priests.  When,  according  to 
custom,  Campian  was  required  to  hold  up  his  hand, 
^both  his  arms,"  writes  a  person,  present  at  his 
trial,  ^^  being  pitifiilly  benumbed,  by  his  often 
*^  cruel  racking  before,  and  having  them  wraj^d 
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^Mn  a  for  cuff,  be  was  not  able  to  lift  bis  band  so 
'^  bigb  as  tbe  rest  did,  and  was  required  of  bim; 
"  but  one  of  bis  companions  kissing  bis  bands 
^'  so  abused  for  the  confession  of  Cbrist,  took  off 
^^  bis  cnff,  and  so  lifted  up  bis  ann  as  bigb  as  be 
'*  could,  and  be  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  as  the  rest 
«  did." 

Tbe  first  witness  produced  by  the  crown,  named 
Caddy,  or  Craddock,  deposed  generally  against 
all  tbe  prisoners,  that,  ^^  being  beyond  tbe  seas, 
"  be  bad  beard  of  tbe  holy  vow,  made  between 
<<  the  pope  and  the  English  priests,  for  restoring 
'^  and  establisli^ing  religion  in  England ;  for  which 
^V purpose,  two  bimdred  priests  should,  come  into 
^^  tberealm.     Tbe  which  matter  was  declared  to 
^'  sir  Ralph  Shelly,  an  English  knight,  and  captain 
'^  to  the  pope,  and  that  be  would  condupt  an^army 
^'  into  England,  for  the  subduing  the  realm  unto  the 
'^  pope,  and  the  destroying  of  the  heretics.  Where* 
''  to  sir  Ralph  made  answer,  that  be  would  rather 
<<  drink  poison  with  Tben^istocles,  than .  see  the 
'^  overthrow  of  bis  country ;  and  added,  that  be 
"  thought  the  catholics  in  England  would  first 
<<  stand  in  arms  against  the  pope,  before  they  would 
/^  join  in  such  an  enterprise."      '  ,    *  >  -     -./f 

The  reader  must  be  amazed  that  such  evidence 
could  baYe:been  offered ;  evidence,  in  .which  no- 
thing could  be  brought  home  to  the  prisoners ;  and 
which,  if  it  did.prg^ye  any  thing,  proved  only  the 
.  good  dispositioaofthe  general  bodyof  tbe  catholics 
to  the  government :_    ;;  l;       .^  .       i  * 
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The  two  next  fiacts,  were  the  aliegatioiie  of  the 
q«eeii*a  cooncil,  that  Campian  had  ooATeiaed  witir 
the  cardinal  of  Sicfly  and  the  bishop  of  Rosa,  «poD 
the  bull  of  Piua  the  fifth.  The  particulam  of  these 
ocmreniationa  were  not  mentioned,  nor  was  the 
dighteat  evidence  brought  to  show  that  they  had 
taken  place. 

The  next  fact  charged  on  Campian,  waa^  that 
he  had  travelled  from  Prague  to  Rome,  and  held 
a  private  conference  with  Dr.  Allen,  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  their  allegiance.  No  fnooi  of 
either  of  these  facts  were  offered :  but  Campian 
candidly  admitted  his  journey;  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Allen;  and  his  mission  into  this  country; 
but  observed,  that  the  sole  object  of  it  was  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  catholics ;  and  that  cardi* 
nal  Allen  had  strictly  charged,  nay,  commanded 
him, '  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state,  or 
government. 

A  letter,  written  by  Campian,  was  then  pro^ 
duced,  in  which  he  grieved  for  having  mentioned, 
on  die  rack,  the  names  of  some  roman-eatholic 
gentlemen  by  whom  he  had  been  entertained ;  but 
comforted  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had 
never  discovered  any  secrets  therein  declared**- 
Campian  replied,  that  ^'  every  priest  was  bound 
<<  by  vow,  under  danger  of  perpetual  curse  and 
^^  damnation,  never  to  disclose  any  oience  or 
^  infinity  revealed  to  him  in  confession."  That^ 
^^  hi  eonsequeppe  of  fab  priesthood,  he  was  aeeua- 
^'  tomed  to  be  privy  to  divers  mens  secr^, — ^not 
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'^  such  as  concerned  the  state  or  commonweaitix, 
''  but  fiuch  as  charged  the  grieved  aoid  and  oon- 
'*  sct^M^e,  whereof  he  had  power  of  absolution." 

The  clerk  then  produced  certain  oaths,  to  bcf 
ministered  to  the  people,  for  renouncing  obedience 
to  her  majesty,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
pope ;  which  papers  were  said  to  hare  been  found 
in  houses  in  which  Campian  had  lurked.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  evidence  was  offered, 
either  respecting  the  discovery  of  these  papers,  or 
the  places  in  which  they  were  said  to  have  been 
found.  Campian  observed  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  he  had  any  concern  in  those  papers ;  that 
many  other  persons,  besides  himself,  had  frequented 
the  houses  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  lurked ; 
so  that  there  wims  nothing  which  brought  the  charge 
home  to  himself:  as  for  administering  an  oath  of 
any  kind,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  commit 
an  offence  so  opposite  to  his  precession,  for  all  the 
substance  and  treasure  in  the  world. 

Finally,  came  the  searching  charge  : — ^^  You 
^*  refuse,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  ^*  to  swear 
'^  to  the  oath  of  supremacy." — "  I  acknowledge,^ 
answered  Campian,  ^^  her  highness  as  my  gover- 
'^  liesa  and  sovereign.  I  acknowledged  before  the 
'^  commisnoners,  her  miyesty,  both  de  facto  et  d^ 
^^  jure,  to  be  my  queen.  I  confessed  an  obedience 
^'  due  to  Ab  crown  as  my  temporal  head  and  pri- 
*^  mate;^^this  I  said  dien,^^this  I  say  now.  As  for 
'<  exoomnmnicatiiig  her  ma]es(y,-^it  was  exacted 
^^  of  me,~-admitting  diat  ezconnmmicati&g  wwe  of 
"  effect,  and  that  the  pope  had  sufficicat  power  sd 
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'^  to  do,  whether  then  I  thought  myself  discharged 
^^  of  my  allegiance  or  not.  I  said  this  was  a  dan- 
''  gerous  question,  and  that  they,  who  demanded 
*^  this,  demanded  my  blood.  But  I  nerer  admitted 
^^  any  such  matter, — ^neither  ought  I  to  be  wrested 
"  with  any  such  suppositions. — ^Well,  since  once 
^*  more  it  need  be  answered,-*!  say  g^erally  that 
<<  these  matters  are  merely  spiritual  points  of  doc« 
^*  trine,  and  disputable  in  the  schools ; — no  part  of 
**  mine  indictment^  nor  given  on  evidencej  and  unfit 
^'  to  be  discussed  in  the  ELing's  Bench.  To  con- 
"  elude, — they  are  no  matters  of  fact ;  they  be  not 
'*  in  the  trial  of  the  country ;  the  jury  ought  not  to 
*<  take  any  notice  of  them."* 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  the  other  prisoners. 
The  evidence  produced  against  them  was  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  was  urged  against 
CamfMan.  The  jury  retired,  and  after  deliberating 
an  hour,  found  them  all  guilty. 

On  the  1st  of  the  following  Dec^nber,  Campian 
was  led  to  execution.  He  was  draped  to  it  on  a 
hurdle ;'  his  face  was  often  covered  with  mud,  and 
the  peoplegoodaaturedly  wiped  it  off:  he  ascended 
the  scaffold, — there,  hie  again  denied  all  the  treasons 
of  which  he  had  been  accused.  He  was  required 
'^  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  queen.;"  he  meekly  an- 
swered,-^" wherein  have  I  offended  her  ?  in  this 
"  I  am  innocent;  this  is  my  last  breath ;  in  Ais  give 
^'  me  credit ;  I  have,  and  I  do  pray  for  her."  Lord 
Charles  Howard  asked  him,  "  for  whidi  queen  he 
"  prayed?— whedier  for  Elizabeth  the  queen T— 
Campian  replied,  '"^  Yes,  for  Bli^abeth,  your  queen, 
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*^  and  my  queen*."  He  then  took  his  last  leave  of 
the  spectators,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
the  cart  was  drawn  away.  *^  His  mild  death  and 
*^  sincere  protestations  of  innocence,"  says  the 
writer,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  ^^  moved 
"  the  people  to  such  compassion  and  tears,  that  the 
''  adversaries  of  the  catholics  were  glad  to  excuse 
"  his  death." — Hollingshed  t  says, — "  Campian 
^^  had  won  a  marvellous  good  report  to  be  such  a 
"  man  as  his  like  was  not  to  be  found  for  life, 
^^  learning,  or  any  other  quality  that  might  beautify 
"  a  man."  "All  parties,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  Biographical  Dictionary,  "  allow  him  to  have 
^'  been  a  most  extraordinary  man;  of  admirable 
^^  parts,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  subde  disputant,  an 
''  exact  preacher  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  a 
'<  man  of  good  temper  and  address :{;." 

•  It  b  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
&ther  Campian  to  his  general,  cited  by  More,  (p.  69,)  he 
mentions  that  **  the  queen,  out  of  her  great  demenqr,  widied 
*<  to  see  him,  and  asked  if  he  acknowledged  the  royal  digm'ty 
«  and  power  to  be  in  her?"  "  I  answered/*  says  Campian, 
**  that  I  did;  and  that  I  venerated  her  t»  my  queen  and  law- 
<•  ful  sovereign ;  I  declarbd  that  obedience  was  due  from  m^, 
^<  and  all  her  subjects,  to  her.  I  now  declare  theiain^.7-7 
What  then  must  Campian  have  thought  of  the  anathema, 
which  St.  Pius  had  fulminated  against  all,  who  dared  to  obey 
her,  her  admonitions,  orders,  of  laws  ? 
t  History,  p.  13Q7.  ^ 

t  His'priDtedworkBare,/^NeetorandAmbrosia,"'atragedy, 
performed  at  Vienna  before  the  emperor ;  *'  Rationes  decem 
*'  oblati  certaminis,"  first  printed  in  1581,  at  a  private  pres^-; 
*'  Nine  Articles  directed  to  the  lords,  in  privy  council ;  *'  ^*  The 
'<  History  of  Ireland,"  published  by  sir  James  Ware,-  DuUin, 
^  1633;  the  origiolal  manusdrip4;^is  at.  the!  British  Muieiim': 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

UAftONS  A88IONED  TO  JUSTIFY  THE  JUDICIAL  PftQ* 
CSSDINGS  AGAINST  THE  CATHOLIC  PEIEfTS. 

InE  maintenance  of  the  deposing  doctrine  by  the 
English  missionary  priests,  their  deference  to  the 
t>uU  of  PiuSy  and  the  unsatisfactory  answers  given 
by  some  of  them  to  the  six  questions  on  the  depos- 
ing power,  were  frequently  brought  forward  by  the 
partisans  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  ministers  to  vindicate 
the  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  :  we  shall  now  discuss  them. 

XXXIV.  I. 

I%e  mainiemmce  of  the  Dqwsing  Doctrine  by  the  Missionary 
Priests  :--^<Md  their  Deference  to  the  Bull  of  St.  Pius. 

It  was  impossible  that  tfie  proceedings  of  Elixa- 
beih  should  not  produce  great  discontents  aoaong 
the  catholics.  They  were  fomented  by  those, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  render  the  catholics  odious, 
and  who,  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured  to  draw 
ihe  jroung,  the  wild,  and  the  unwary,  into  con- 
spiracies, of  which  they  themselves  always  kept  the 
thread,  and  moved  the  puppets  at  their  pleasure ; — 
by  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  into  which 

''ChroiialogiaUnhenfllii;''  *<  Confevtncat  ia  die  Tamwc," 
pubUBhedbytfaeEaglirii  diviiiM,  1583,  quarto;  '<  Nanatio 
•«  da  drrartb,"  Ant.  1631  $  ""  Ofalkmesr^Bpislals  vami,-- 
:**  Dm  laaiMiaiia  BhatariaA,**  Aml  ifisi.'' 
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.^e  nation  was  then  divided^  and  each  of  which 
flought  to  increase  its  own  strength  by  attracting 
Ae  catholics  to  it; — by  the  ultra-catholics,  who 
believed  the  lawfulness  of  the  pope's  pretensions  to 
the  deposing  power; — and  particularly  by  the 
l^anish  monarch,  who,  to  serve  his  own  views, 
sought,  by  forming  a  Spanish  party  among  the 
English  catholics,  to  put  those  pretensions  into  exe- 
cution. The  designs  and  practices  of  this  monaich, 
the  hollowness  of  his  professions  of  regard  for  th^ 
<;atholics,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  his  endea- 
vouf s  to  withdraw  them  from  their  allegiance,  are 
the  subject  of  a  panq>hlet,  intituled, ''  The  Estate  of 
"  the  English  Fugitives,  under  the  king  of  Spain, 
^^  recently  republished  in  the  State  Papers  and 
^'  Letters  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  edited  by  Arthur 
"Clifford,  esq,*" 

In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  shall  particularly 
notice  this  very  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  English  catholics  since  the  reformation :  here, 
we  shall  content  oursdves  with  transcribing  an  in- 
-teresting  and  fair  account  given  of  these  different 
parties  by  the  reverend  Chariss  Plowden,  in  his 
Remarks  on  a  book,  intituled.  Memoirs  of  Gregorio 
Panzani,  1794,  8vo. 

"  From  all  the  printed  and  manuscript  aiemoifs 
*^  which  I  have  seen,  (and  I  lave  seen  many),  it 

*  Vol  ii.  p.  2o8.-^It  is  also  noticed  by  Stiype,  Ann.  vol.  iii. 

p.  353 '^  It  was  declared  by  the  author/'  says  Strype,  "  to 

'*  be  written  out  of  compasnon  to  the  English  there;  and  to 
^  pKvent  any  more  of  tiie  cathofics  fai  England  to  leave  their 
*'  own  cauatry  and  to  Ihe  in  Spain." 
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''' appears^"  says  the  reverend  gentleman,  ^that 
^^  political  business  formed  no  part  of  the  education 
^*  of  the  seminary  priests.  The  bulk  of  them  j¥ere 
^^  solely  intent  on  fitting  themselves  for  the  painful 
^  duties  of  missioners,  and  on  preparing  themselves 
"  for  a  life  of  toil  and  suffering,  which  they  expected 
^  and  hoped  would  end  in  martyrdom.  I  have  seen 
^*  multitudes  of  letters,  written  by  them,  from  £ng- 
^^  land,  during  Elizabeth's  reign  :  they  all  breathe 
^^  an  exalted  spirit  of  religious  zeal ;  they  describe 
^  the- missionary  successes,  the  piety,  the  sufferings, 
'^  the  executions  of  priests  and  laymen;  and  fre- 
^^  quently  deplore  the  troubles  raised  by  apostates 
*^  and  traitors,  and  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by 
^^  the  appellant  priests ;  but  I  have  rarely  fom>d  a 
*^  word  relating  to  public  business,  or  to  their  own 
^'  principles,  wishes,  or  interests,  in  the  political 
^^' concerns  of  the  nation.  This  must  have  been  an 
'^  effect  of  the  consummate  prudence  of  AUen  and 
*^  Persons,  who  had  forbidden  any  questions,  is 
*^  which  the  rights  or  pretences  of  princes  were  in^ 
'^  volved,  to  be  discussed  in  the  schools,  and  exer- 
^*  cises  of  the  seminaries.  It  is  however  certain, 
*^  that  they  all  considered  queen  Elizabeth  aa  the 
'^  capital  enemy  of  their  religion ;  and  that  as  the 
^^  re-establishment  of  this  religion  was  the.  ultimate 
'^  end  of  all  their  labours  and  wishes,  they  deemed 
*^  it  an  happiness  to  concur  to  it  by  every  lawful 
^  means  in  their  power.  I  could  produce  many 
^^  proofs  of  this  disposition  of  the  seminary  priests, 
'^  but  I  have  never  yet  found  a  syllable,  which 
<<  could  prove  or  indicate  a  plot,  or  the  cmicuneace 
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"  ofmf  of  them  in  any  plot,  against  the  life  or  the 
"  sovereignty  of  the  queen ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
"  the*  instructions  to  them  from  pope  Gregory  the 
"  thirteenth,  requiired  their  civil  obedience  to  the 
^  queen,  and  their  public  acknowledgment  of  her 
"  sovereignty. 

"  2.  A  few  of  them  had  deeper  views.— I  have 
^  eagerly  searched  a  number  of  the  letters,  and 
^  other  writings  of  father  Persons,  besides  several 
"  ofGamett,  and  of  cardinal  Allen;  and  the  amoimt 
"  of  what  I  have  discovered  is  as  follows :  they 
"  all  considered  religion  as  the  first  happiness  and 
"  concern  of  man;  and  the  destruction  of  it  by 
"  Elizabeth  as  the  most  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
"  lawless  power.  They  adhered  in  speculation  to 
^  the  universal  doctrine*  of  their  own,  and  of  many 
"  preceding  ages,  which  admitted  a  limited  tem- 
^  poral  authority  in  the  pope,  to  be  exercised  only 
"  for  the  essential  service  and  interests  of  religion; 
"  and  of  course  they  never  questioned  the  justice 
"  of  those  temporal  and  civil  deprivations  and  for- 
**  feitures,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  had  been 
"  connected  with  the  spiritual  sentence  of  excom- 
^*  munication.  If  this  was  a  crime,  it  attached 
"  equally  to  all  their  contemporaries ;  and  surely 

*  T1iiB;it  18  necessary  to  obserre,  is  too  largely  expressed.' 
**  The  claim  of  the  popes  to  the  deposing  power,''  majb  Dr. 
Milder,  in  his  Sixth  Letter  to  a  Prebendary,  **  has  ever  been 
*'  contested  with  such  pontiflGb,  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  power, 
**  by  catholics  of  the  most  orthodox  principles,  and  exemplary 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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^'  Bothing  can  be  mare dtsingenuous  diaa  toiMin^ 
«  teiji)  th^  our  priefltBi  who  were  pQadeamed  aad 
«  eiLecuted  merely  for  tbeir  priasdy  character,  did 
''  not  suffer  for  their  reUgion ;  because  some  of 
*^  them  did  not  roundly  deny  a  doctrine^  which 
'*  almost  all  Christendom  believed  to  be  true.  How- 
*f  c^ver  sincerdy  I  disapprove  of  &e  principle,  on 
*^  which  the  bulls  of  Pins  the  fifth  and  Sixtvs  the 
'^  fifth,  against  £U;(abetb,  were  grounded,  Jam.not 
"  surprised  that  those  buJOis  were  ^aqpproved  by  ear'- 
"  dinal  Allen  and  his  friends ;  and  it  appeaxs  that 
<<  they  would  have  considered  the  execntioi|  of 
^*  them,  if  they  bad  tjakeii  effect,  asjustai^bwAd* 
'*  Jt  is  also  certain,  ^thougbI£ndno  tsraoas  of  it  in 
**  their  letters),  that,  on  account  of  the  invalidity 
**  of  Anne  Boleyns  marriage,  established  by  sep^ 
**  tence  of  the  ho}y  see,  and  by  various  acts  of  the 
<<  legislature,  they  considered.  Elizabeth  as  wspng^ 
^*  ftdly  placed  vif^.  the  thionei  to  the  injuiy  of 
"  ihecapt^vequeenof  Scotland;,  from  whom  they 
*^  pdight  ezpectTedress  £61:  their  sufferings,  and  the 
*^  re-iestablidhment  of  their  religion,  wbich^^.att 
*<  things,  lay  nearest  their  hearty  They  remein* 
^  beredf  with  bitter  recollection,  that  this  reUgioui 
'*  the  exclusive  truth  of  which  was  an  essential 
'^  tenet,  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  protected 
'<  from  t)ie  thrane,  and  revered  throughout  4he  ex- 
^^  tent  of  the  <fflq>ire.  They  had  witnemed  ihe 
^  crimes  of  three  svicoessive  reigns,  which  had 
^*  plundered  the  churches,  defaced  the  altars,  and 
^*  murdered  or  rejected  the  ministers ;  they  were 
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'^  HOW  themielYes  mrdj  persecuted  by  the  imee- 
^  ^  lenting  queen ;  and  they  coniid^red  thk  qanA  as 
'<  an  usurpar.  They  lidd  freedom  4^  the  cadiolic 
^  religicn  to  be^e  most  precious  of  idierights  and 
^^  dues  of  mankind,  and  &e  oUigailioa  of  ft otecting 
^^  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  &a  sovereign.  -  On  the 
^  aacient  principle  above  stated,  they  conceived 
^  the  sover^gn  to  be  sidbject  to  coitectioa  from  thef 
^  head  of  die  church,  at  least  for  cnmes  ttuch-as 
''Elizabedi  hod  committed;  and  on  these^  gfomtds 
<^  die  execution  of  Ibe  bull  of  pope  Pius,  by  Philip 
^/  the.seccmd,  would,  in  tbeii*  estimation,  b*^  been 
^'  a  deed  of  eminent  justioe.  They  knew  that  pri- 
^  mite  individuals,  however  injured,  might  not  ku^- 
^fttUyuse  violence  to  redress  their  gt'ieVances ; 
V  but  war,  denomiced  by  the  Spanish  iiioilareh; 
f^  mid  sanctioned  by  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  Was 
^  tx>  them  at  once  honouraUe  and  lawftd.  Hence, 
^'  a  few  of  the  leading  cathc^ie  exfles  eoneeived 
f^  great  bopes  from  the  Spaniel  armament;  and 
^  cardinal  Allen  even#rote  a  short  tpeajti8e,to  prove 
f.^  that  the  #ar  Was  jusft  and  necessary  to  restoref^&e 
^  nation  to  the  enjoyment  of  thoteessidHtial  Hgfats^ 
*'  of  which  Elkabeth  had  Ibrc^ly  dej^rived  it 
^  This  treatise  of  the  eardind^ppears  to  hieve  been 
^U^n  known  at  the  time;  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
^  idle  jMbada,  it  £^  into  cUivion%  Dodd  seems 
^f  16  deny  its  existence  *.  ImpwMial  persons,  how- 
f^«vie)r>>will  not  be  too  hasty  in  cotidfimning  the 
f^  veaienMe  author  as  a  traitot  to  his  country,  if 

^  We  aliall  traiucribe  a  great  portion  of  it,  iki  a  future  part 
tftUsirofk. 

£  £  9 
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"  they  consider  that  he  was  then  become,  from 
^'  necessity,  a  subject  of  a  foreign  prince ;  and  con* 
^^  ceived  himself  authorized,  by  acknowledged  au- 
*^  thority,  to  declare  enmity  against  her  whom  he  * 
**  consid^ed  as  an  usurper ;  and  to  whose  usurpa- 
<^  tion  he  solely  attributed  all  his  country's  grieiy- 
^*  ances  and  distresses.  Private  enmity  was  foreign 
^^  from  his  heart ;  and  his  eminent  spirit  of  religion 
<^  and  honour  screens  him  froin  every  suspicion  of 
^^  secret  revenge,  or  unauthorized  hostility. 

^^  After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  armada,  the 
*^  utmost  political  efforts  of  cardinal  Allen,  Persons, 
<  and  their  friends,  seem  to  have  been  directed  to 
f^  procure  a  catholic  successor  to  the  queen ;  and 
'*  there  is  evidence,  from  their  letters,  that,  to  effect 
'^  this,  they  endeavoured  to  engage  the  interest  of 
<<  the  pope,  and  other  catholic  powers.  .  Persons 
"  had  laboured  ineffectually  to  secure  the  education 
'^  of  the  Scottish  king  in  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
*^  fathers ;  and  he  had  rendered  to  him  usefrd 
i*  services,  in  the  hope  of  attaching  his  confid^ice 
*^  to  the  catholic  friends  of  his  family.  Though  the 
'*  queen  had  closed  the  mouths  of  politicians  on 
<<  die  question  of  the  succession  to  her  crown,  it 
^'  was  judged  by  many,  that  there  would  be  several 
*^  pretenders,  besides  a  powierful  party  at  home,  to 
*^  withhold  it  from  James,  whose  mother  had  been 
f '  executed  as  a  traitor  by  Elizabeth.  Wh^  Per-^ 
<<  sons  despaired  of  attaching  him  to  the  cadiolic 
*'  religion,  he  seems  to  have  wished  the  exd«sion 
^'  of  James ;  and,  among  the  possible  competitors, 
/^  to  have  hoped  for  success  to  the  pretensions  of 
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"  the  infanta  of  Spain,  or  the  duke  of  Parma.  He 
**  repeatedly  declares,  that  he  cares  not  who  pos- 
*'  sesses  the  throne,  provided  he  be  a  catholic ; 
*^  that  he  leaves  that  concern  to  the  princes  who 
*^  were  interested  in  it ;  and  hopes,  that  they  will 
"  give  their  support  to  that  pretender,  who,  being 
*^  a  catholic,  maybe  most  acceptable  to  the  nation,- 
^'  and  to  surrounding  powers*  On  this  principle, 
^'  Doleman,  or  th^  Conference  about  the  Succession, 
"  was  written,  with  a  view,  as  a  letter  of  Persons 
^^  says,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  their  main 
^^  interest,  to  which  the  queen's  policy  forbad  them 
'^  to  attend.  This  book,  commonly  attributed  to 
"  Persons,  was  the  joint  production  of  several : 
'^  cardinal  Allen,  and  sir  Francis  Englefield,  were 
'^  probably  among  the  principal  compilers ;  and  in 
^*  the  several  letters  in  which  Persons  mentions  it, 
^^  he  calls  it  the  work  of  wise  and  good  men ;  but 
"  he  nowhere  claims  a  share  of  it  for  himself.  This 
'^  may  have  been  a  prudential  reserve;  and  as  I 
"  think  it  probable  that  he  concurred  with  the 
'^  others  in  the  composition,  I  take  it  to  be  certain 
''  that  he  admitted  and  approved  the  principles  and 
^^  sentiments  which  the  book  delivers.  In  judging 
^^  the  men  who  professed  those  sentiments  and 
*^  principles,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  forget  that 
*^  they  followed  the  general  maxims  of  their  age, 
^*  in  which  our  improved  theories  of  government 
*^  were  unknown ;  and  that  they  applied  their  prin- 
'^  ciples  to  an  approaching  and  doubtful  event,  in 
"  which  they  were  highly  interested,  and  on  which 
E  E  3 
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^*  ad  foperior  anliioritf  had  jet  laid  dowtt  a  law, 
«<  diat  commanded  UDiversal  rabmissiao." 

3.  Tfais  IB  a  sketch  hf  the  hand  of  a  master : — 
a  moie  candid  aocoimt  of  the  iac^lktmve  conduct 
of  die  general  body  <if  die  catbdics  of  England,  in 
respect  to  the  bull  of  St  Pins  the  fifth;  or  of  the 
deplorable  actiTitjr  of  a  fevr,  in  recoflimending  die 
princ^les  upon  which  it  was  framed^  and  pm- 
moting  the  measures  which  it  suggested,  cannot  be 
giren.  It  riiows  thnt  several  clergymen,  and  die 
general  body  of  the  laity,  disapproved  of  bodi. 
This  is  also  shown  by  several  poblicati<Mis,  which 
appeared  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  im- 
mediate successor ;  and  by  die  admissions  of  Camp- 
den,  her  historiographer.  From  these  it  is  evidc»it, 
diat  the  cadiolics,  in  general,  wished  to  confine  die 
pope  to  die  spiritual  government,  which  St  Peter 
received  from  Christ,  and  blamed  diose  who  as- 
cribed to  the  successors  of  dutt  apostle,  a  right  to 
interfere  in  temporal  concerns,  or  to  enforce  their 
q>iritual  authority  by  temporal  power.  SeversltOo, 
who  ac<tuiesced  in  the  bull,  diought  it  unwise  to 
circulate  it;  deprecated  its  b^ngput  into  activity ; 
and  Ittttented  die  interference  of  cardinal  All^ 
ud  of  £Btdier  Persons,  in  seconding  die  ^iews 
ti  Pbtlip  the  seocmd,  and  disturbing  die  snc- 
ees^on. 

Soon  after  die  accession  of  the  queen,  the  Al- 
lowing query*  had  been  framed,— ''WheAer  queen 

*  "  Caron's  Remonstrantia  Hibernorum  contra  LoYanienses 
*  ttltramoDiUttiasqiie  censura^y'*  c.  5,  1. 4. 
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^i  Qizabetli  wu  divested  of  the  kingdpms  by  the 
**  deposing  bull  of  Pius  the  fifth?  or  by  any  other 
''  sentence  passed  or  to  be  passed?  or  her  subjects 
**  discharged  from  their  allegiance  ?" — To  this 
question  tibie  following  answer  was  given :  "  Not- 
<<  withstanding  this  bull,  or  any  other  deotaration 
'*  or  sentence  of  the  pope,  passed  or  to  be  passed, 
^^  we  hold  queen  Elizabeth  to  be  the  lawful  queen 
'*  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  obedience  and 
"  fealty  are  due  to  her  as  such,  by  all  her  English 
"  and  Irish  subjects. 

(signed)        '"  Richard  Watson, 
"  John  Fecknam, 
"  Henry  Cde, 
"  J.  Harpsfield, 
^*  N.  Harpsfield-'* 
Burleigh,  in  his  Execution  of  Justice,  says,  that 
Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  Poole, 
Tunstall,  White,  Oglethorpe,  Thurlby,  Turberville, 
and  tfiany  abbots  and  deans,  acknowledged  the 
aame  opinion. 

Father  Caron  also  mentions,  that  the  Apology 

for  the  Catholics,  printed  at  Douay,  and  presented 

to  James  the  first,  1604,  declared,  that  ^*  those  pre-^ 

^'  lates  held  themselves  to  be  ready  for  the  defSence' 

'^  of  the  queen,  to  expose  and  oppose  themselves, 

*^  with  all  their  strength,  to  any  external  power, 

"  wheth^  of  tile  pope,  or  procured  by  the  pope.*^ 

Cardinal  Allen  himself,  as  we  are  informed- by 

Pattenson*,  "disapproved  of  the  excommunication, 

"  and  wished  the  matter  had  been  left  to  God :" 

♦  Image  of  Churches,  p.  503. 

£  £  4 
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but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  be  too  easily  j^dded 
bis  better  reascm  to  authority. 

XXXIV.  ^. 

Unsatisfactory  Answers  of  the  Priests  to  the  Six  Questiws 
on  the  Deposing  Power  of  the  Pope,  proposed  to  them  by 
the  QaeenU  Cotnmissioners : — Division  of  Opinions  of  the 
Clergy  on  this  mbject. 

Th  £  writer  has  now  before  him,  "  A  briefe  His* 
"  torie  of  the  glorious  Martyrdom  of  twelve  reve- 
*^  rendPrie8ts,executedwithinthesetwelve  months, 
*^  for  the  confession  and  defence  of  the  catholic 
"  fiBiith,  but  under  the  false  pretence  of  treason, 
'*  with  a  note  of  sundry  things  that  befell  them  in 
*'  their  life  and  imprisonment,  with  a  preface,  de- 
"  daring  their  innocence,  set  forth  by  such  as  were 
^^  conversant  with  them  in  their  life,  and  present 
<<  at  their  arraignment  8vo.  1582.'' — ^Tke  twelve 
priests  who  suffered,  were,  Mr.  .Everard  Haunse, 
who  was  executed  on  the  31st  day  of  July  1581 ; 
{Seither  Edmund  Campian,  a  short  account  of  whose 
trial  we  have  given ;  Mr.  Ralph  Shirwin,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Bryan,  who  were  executed  on  the  1^ 
of  December  1581 ; — Mr.  Thomas  Forde>  Mr. 
John  Shert,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  were  executed 
on  the  28th  day  of  May  1582 ;  Mr.  William  Fil- 
bee,  Mr.  Luke  Kerbie,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Richard- 
son, alias  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cottcnn,  who 
were  executed  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month ; — 
and  Mr.  John  Paine,  who  was  executed  on  the  2d 
day  of  April  1582.     After  trial,  they  underwent  a 
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private  exammation.  The  persons  who  presided 
at  it,  were  Popham,  the  queen's  attorney-general, 
and  Egerton,  the  queen's  solicitor-general,'  and 
two  civilians,  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Hammond : 

They  put  the  six  following  questions  to  the 
prisoners : 

"  13th  May  1582. 

^'  1.  Whether  the  bull  of  Pius  quintus  against 
'f  the  queene's  maiestie,  be  a  lawful  sentence ;  and 
"  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  subiects  of  England? 

^'  2.  Whether  the  queene's  maiestie  be  a  lawful 
'^  queene ;  and  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  subiects 
**  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  bul  of  Pius 
'*  quintus,  or  any  bul  or  sentence  that  the  pope 
"  hath  pronounced,  or  may  pronounce,  against  her 
"  maiestie  ? 

"  3.  Whether  the  pope  have,  or  had  power  to 
V  authorize  the  earles  of  Northumberlande,^  and 
**  Westmorland,  and  other  her  maiestie's  subjects, 
'^  to  rebell,  or  take  armes  against  her  maiestie,  or 
"  to  authorize  doctour  Saunders,  or  others,  to  inuade 
^^  Irelande,  or  any  other  her  dominions,  and  to 
'^  beare  armes  against  her ;  and  whether  they  did 
**  therein  lawfuUy,  or  no  ? 

"  4.  Whether  the  pope  have  power  to  discharge 
"  any  of  her  highness'  subjects,  or  the  subiects  of 
^*  any  christian  prince,  from  their  allegiance,  or 
'^  othe  of'  obedience,  to  her  maiestie,  or  to  their 
"  prince  for  any  cause  ? 

"  5.  Whether  the  said  doctour  Saunders,  in  his 
"  booke  of  the  Visible  Monarchic  of  the  Church, 
<<  and  doctour  Bristowe,  in  his  booke  of  Motives, 
*^  (writing  in  allowance,  commendation,  and  con- 
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^*  &matiDn  of  tile  said  bul  of  Ptos  qumtu),  have 
^*  therein  taught,  testified,  or  tnaiiiteiAed  a  ttnlh 
**  or  falsehood? 

''  6.  If  the  pope  doe  bjr  bi#btA,  i»  sentence, 
^*  pronounee  her  maiesty  to  be  d^Mriued ;  and  no 
*'  lawfull  queene,  and  her  subiects  to  be  discharged 
'^  of  their  allegiance,  and  obedience,  unto  her; 
'<  and  after  the  pope,  or  any  other  by  his  appoint- 
*'  ment  and  authoritie,  do  inoade  this  realme, 
'^  which  part  would  you  take ;  or  which  part  ought 
*^  a  good  subject  of  England  to  take?" 

In  the  work,  wbich  we  have  noticed,  mentioii  is 
made  of  an  account,  published  by  government,  of 
these  questions,  and  Ae  answers  of  each  of  the 
twelve  priests ;  and  these  are  stated  in  it  to  be 
preceded  by  a  preface.  After  much  fruitless  search, 
l&e  author  found  &is  publication  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum :  it  is  unquestionably  an  im- 
portant document:  he  therefore  inserts  it  in  die 
Appendix,  for  die  perusal  of  his  readers*. 

It  should  be  obs^ved,  that  the  works  o€Dr.  Bris- 
towe  and  Dr.  Saunders,  to  which  the  questions 
refer,  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  cadiolics  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  extreme  length,  to  which 
they  carried  the  ulUramontane  principles  respecting 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  particularly 
on  account  of  their  advocation  of  the  justice  of  the 
bull  of  St.  Pius.  Cardinal  Allen,  in  his  Refdy  to 
Burleigh's  Execution  of  Justice,  (ch.  it.)  mentions, 
diat,  "  botii  those  works  had  given  general  offence 
<*  to  the  catholics,  who  wished  nothmg  had  been 
^  published  on  diose  loffy  and  delicate  snbjeels ; 
•  See  Appendix,  Hotfc  V. 
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<<  ttid  that  the  ^ole  had  been  Idt  to  the  lather 
^<  powers,  <»r  father  to  the  jndgiAeikt  of  Ood."  He 
says,  that  '^  Bristowe  had  omitted  the  dflfettsive 
^'  passages  in  tbe  second  edition  of  his  work,  and 
^^  that  Saunders  had  suppressed  a  work,  which  he 
**  composed  in  defence  of  the  boll/' 

Mr.  Hart's  answer  particularly  justifies  this  ob-^ 
servation.  It  shows,  that,  ndtwillistandtng  the  bull 
of  St.  Pius,  ttie  condemned  priests  acknowledged 
Elizabeth  to  be,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  thdr 
lawful  queen,  though  they  refused  going  the  length 
of  declaring  an  opinion,  upon  oath,  that  there  was 
not  a  possible  case,  in  which  a  sovereign  might 
not  be  lawfully  deposed  by  the  pope.  **  Her  ma- 
*•  jestie,"  says  John  Hart,  "  is  lawful  queen,  and 
'^  ought  to  be  obeyed,  notwithstandmg  Ae  bull 
''  supposed  to  be  published  by  Pius  the  ftflh. 
'^  Bu^  whether  she  ought  to  be  obeyed^  and  taken 
'^  for  lawful  queen,  notwithstanding  ctny  buB  or 
*'  sentence  the  pope  am  give,— Hhis,"  he  says, 
'^  he  cannot  answere.''  Consonant  with  this  an* 
sWer  of  John  Hart,  are  the  dyii^  declarations  of  all 
the  priests  who  were  executed  :  Aough  they  re- 
fused to  disclaim  the  pope's  deposing  power,  in 
the  unlimited  and  unqualified  extent,  c^press^d 
in  Ae  six  questions,  Ihey  explicitly  acknowledged 
Elizabeth  to  be  their  true  and  lawfiil  queen. 

Ilie  reader  wffl  see,  that  Mr.  Rishton,  Mr.  Orton^ 
and  Mr.  BosgraVe,  the  two  first,  secular  priests, 
the  third,  a  jftsuit, — explidtly  denied,  in  iheir  an- 
swers, the  pope's  deposing  power  *  all  three  were 
pardoned.  In  a  manuscript  letter  of  cardial  AHen, 
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(for  the  perusal  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  reverend  John  Kirk,  the  catholic  pastor  at 
Lichfield,)  his  eminence  gives  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  six  questions,  and  the  opinions  of  father 
Maldonatus  and  father  Enunanuel,  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  denied  the  deposing 
power  of  the  pope*    The  cardinal  says  expressly, 
that  ^'  the  priests,  who  answered  according  to  the 
'^  intention  and  will  of  the  queen,  were  to  be  ab* 
^'solved  from  death,  though  they  (Nrofessed  the 
"  catholic  religion  on  the  rest,"    He  appears  also 
to  intimate,  that  both  Orton  and  Bosgrave  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  answers,  and  complained 
that  they  were  not  faithfully  transcribed.  Bosgrave 
afterwards  retracted  his  answer,  in  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  de- 
sired him  to  convey  it  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  and  to  circulate  it  among  his  fellow  pri*^ 
soners  *.     Father  Persons,  also,  in  a  publication  t 
which  we  must  necessarily  mention  in  a  future 
page,  notices  the  six  questions  and  the  answers  to 
them.     ^'  The  queen,"  he  says,  "  appointed  four 
"  commissioners,  not  a  bit  better  than  herself^  to 
'^  propose  to  the  condemned  priests  certain  captious 
'*  questions  on  the  pope's  deposing  power."    He 
states  the  result,  and  mentions  that,  from  that  time, 
it  became  and  had  till  then  continued  a  custom,  to 

question  the  priests  and  other  catholics,  whom 
^ey  apprehended,  what  they  would  do  or  counsel^ 

*  R.P.£udKmon  Joannb,  Cydonii,  e  soe-  Jesu,  Respoiido 
ad  Epistolam  baad  Casauboni.  Cdl.  Agr.  1619. 
t  Phik»pater,  sect.  383.<^See  pasUa,  c.  xxri.  a.  4. 
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on  tke.  advance  of  an  army  to  restore  the  catholic 
religion:  the  same  question  was,  he  says,  put  to 
women  and  children.  He  then  supposes  two  cases, 
— '^  should  a  catholic  sovereign  inquire  of  any  of 
^*  his  most  intimate  subjects,  what  they  would  do 
^^  if  he  should  forsake  the  catholic  religion  and 
.'^  attempt  to  establish  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic 
"  creed  by  arms,  what  part  they  would  take? 
^'  would  their  answers  be  similar  to  the  modest  and 
^'respectfiil  answers  of  the  priests?.  But  should 
'^  Elizabeth  call  to  her  the  leading  men  among  her 
"  protestant.and  calvinistic  subjects,  and  having 
^'  announced  to  them  her  resolution  to  return  to 
^^  the  catholic  faith  and  enforce  it  by  arms ;  what 
^'  answers  from  them  would  she  receive  ?  would 
^'  these  resemble  the  mild  and  gentle  answers  of 
^*  the  priests?"     . 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  searchii^ 
questions. 

The  pardon  of  the  three  priests  who.  imswered 
the  six  questions  satisfactorily,  seems  to  show  that 
a  geiieral  and  explicit  disclaimer,  by  the  English 
catholics,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
poqpe!s  deposing  power,  would  have  both  lesstoed 
and  abridged  the  term  of  their  sufferings. 

That  the  replies  made  by  the  priests  to  the  six 
questions. were  unsatisfactory,  is  too  clear.  They 
are  either  refiasals  to  answer,  or  evasive  answers, 
or  such  answers  as  expressed  their  belief  of  the 
deposing  doctrine,  or  at  least  a  hesitation  of  opinion 
respecting  it   . 

We  may  add,  that  among  the  six  questions,  there 
is  not  one,  which  the  catholics  of  the  present  times 
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ban  not  fiiUjr  sad  up^ieeptioiitblf  miswerad,  in 

tike  ofttlM  wlikh  they  bave  takm«  in  oompUaiiM 

^Hfitk  tbe  acts  of  tiie  i8th|  310!,  tad  33d  ytan  id 

the  ceigo  of  k|&  lale  majesty. 

^   Th^  wisfllwfwtoiy  t(Hior  of  ike  euwers  of  the 

iNoeato  WM  lamested  l^  teYend  catholics.  Among 

ihMO^  Mn  John  Biflhop,  ^^  an  heartjr  papist,"  says 

Cottier^^  ''particidarly  distingui^hcdhiiBseUl''  ^He 

'*  wtote^"  01^6  the  stuoott  historiaa,  "  against  these 

•''  high-flietrs  of  thet^urtof  Rome;  made  it  plainly 

^'  ikppear  that  the  oafton  of  the  council  of  Latemn, 

^'  femi  absolTSng  flnbjects.  from  their  dlegiaape, 

f^  WM.  plandy  a  fofgwy  .^--*That  thig  authnritf .  xiras 

^<  liotbing  move  than  dbe  doctrine  of  pc^Lmoefent 

^'  the  thkd;  sod  that  'twas nererreeeiTod  m  Bng- 

''  land."— The  ''  Important  Considerations,''  and 

"  Decachordon,"  of  Mr.  Watson, — which,  in  ^tiier 

aespeelB^are veryi^pKi^hciiisihl^y-'^abundan^  show 

this  division  of  opinion ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of 

iatiaheth,eiByereli>rMg»gndthebufc^o 

jrdidd  haw  ammved  die  ais  questiOM  wiAi  the 

4ame  caad^iiif  andintegr^  of  principle,  as  all  the 

present  oatholvc.  olerggrmen  ai^  laity  of  £bgittnd 

wovld  now  amwer  Ihem, .  and  httre,  in  effnet^ 

answered  tb($m.  .  ,    .. . 

^  H0weYef'tt«fiNrtanateiQr|»io¥o]dbg(ife 

f^jber  the.  answers  of  ihe  seren  f>riealB,  they  did 

not  Gonvict  limxK  of  disloyalty  la  the.  epteton  «f 

^l^betli.    .''.The  queen  herself/:  saya  Qtedw, 

''  generally  disbelieved  their  ^gaiit(  aiid  did  ^  not 

''  consent  to  the  trial  of  Campian,  and  his  cfnn- 

^^Vpaniws^.till^  she  was.brmi^  by  her;miniflrters 

.     •  ficcMoniQsli&liNy,  vd.iL  p.  574. 
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<<  to  think  that  the  sacrifice  of  them  was  necessary 
"  to  quiet  the  fennent,  to  which  the  report  of  her 
'*  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had 
"  given  occasion." 

After  ally — every  reader  of  these  pages  must 
admit,  that  a  steady  adherence,  firom  conscientious 
motives,  to  principles  however  erroneous,  in  the 
face  of  torments  and  death,  is  always  entitled  to 
respect.  Now,  to  whom,  more  than  these  venera- 
ble sufferers,  can  this  respect  b6  due  ?  Aware  of 
the  dungeons,  the  racks,  and  the  &tal  rood,  to 
which  unsatisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  tiien 
proposed,  would  probably  lead;  still, — rather, 
than  express  an  acquiescence  in  a  doctrine,  which, 
— ^let  it  be  supposed  erroneously,  but  certainly 
conscientiously, — they  believed  to  be  untrue,  or 
rather  believed  to  be  doubtfiil,  they  risked  death 
itself  in  its  most  hideous  form.  To  whom  can  tiie 
noble  description,  given  by  tiie  pagan  poet,  of 
unshaken  constancy  under  tiie  severest  trials, — 

■  Ambigiue  n  quando  vocsbere  testis, 

Incertaeque  rei, — Fhalaria  licet  imperet,  ut  sia 
Falflus,  et  admoto  dictet  peijuria  tauro  ;-i- 
Summum  crede  nefas,  animam  preferre  pudori 
~£t  propter  Titam,  yiTendi  perdere  cauMS, 

JUVINAL, 

be  more  justiy  applied  ? 


(    4»    ) 
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NOTE  I;  referred  to  in  p.fr 

fBUofical  Minutes  respecting  the  Spiritual  Supremo^ 
rf  the  Pope. 

IT  is  considered  by  catholics,  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  right  of  the  pope  to  a  wprtmacy  of  rank 
and  jurisdiction^  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  may  be  brought  from  the  acknowledgment  of  it, 
by  the  christian  world,  in  every  age,  fit>m  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reformation,  upwards,  to  the  earliest 
era  of  Christianity :  and  that  this  acknowledgment  may 
be  shown  by  the  mention  of  a  small  number  of  histo- 
rical facts. 

I. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  schismatics  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  sects  in  the  East,  a  few  Waldenses  in 
Lucerne,  a  few  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  a  few  obscure 
iPauIicians,  the  whde  christian  world,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope.  Luther  himself,  in  1518, ''  prostrated  himself 
**  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  resigned  himself  to  him,  for 
**  his  absolution  or  condemnation,  and  professed  to  re- 
«  ceiye  his  decision,  as  he  should  the  word  of  Jesus 
**  Christ  himself."  Ed.  Jen.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  In  1519,  he  de- 
clared, that  *'  it  never  had  been  his  design  either  to 
'*  attack  the  pope  or  the  church  of  Rome;  that  the 
<'  church  of  Rome  was  superior  over  aU ;  that,  except 
''.Jesus  Christ  himself,  there  was  nothing,  in  heaven  or 
*'  earth,  that  could  be  preferred  to  her.**  Tom,  i.  p.  144. 

VOL.  I.    ^  p  F 
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II. 

From  this  time, — advancing  upwards  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  christian  era,  the  first  event  of  im^ 
portance,  on  which  we  alight,  is  ike  oouneil  of  Florence. 
It  was  there  defined,  *^  that  full  power  was  delegated 
"  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  to 
''  feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the  universal  church,  as 
*^  expressed  in  the  general  councils  and  the  holy  canons/' 
Sesck  10. 

III. 

The  object  of  the  council  of  Florence  was  to  re*unite 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  This  leads  us  to  the 
schism,  which  separated  them.  All  persons,  conversant 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  know,  that  the  schism  had  its 
origin  in  the  deposition  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  tlie  election  of  Photius  in  his 
place.  As  soon  as  Photius  was  elected,  he  himself  sent 
bis  four  metropolitans  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  pope  of 
the  deposition  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  of  his  own  election, 
and  to  solicit  the  pope's  confirmation  of  his  election. 
Now,  if  tlie  pope  had  not  an  acknowledged  supremacy 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  eastern 
empire,  this  deputation  to  Rome  could  have  answered 
no  purpose,  and  never  would  have  been  thought 
of.  The  pope's  answer  to  it  is  expressed,  in  the 
general  style  of  admitted  and  undisputed  authority. 
He  addressed  a  letter,  to  all  the  faithful  of  the  east; 
and  particularly  addressed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  **  You,"  says  his 
holiness,  ^'in  virtue  of  my  apostolic  authority,  I  order 
''  to  think  as  I  do,  of  the  merits  oi  the  cause  between 
''  Ignatius  and  Photius,  and  I  enjoin  you  to  have  these 
"  letters  read,  throughout  your  respective  dioceses,  that 
<*  their  contents  may  be  made  kn<iwn  to  all,"  Thu^ 
then»  at  the  commencement  of  the  schism,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  was  as  much  acknowledged  by  the 
Greek  as  it  was  by  the  Latin  church. 
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IV. 

If  we  cQntinue  our  adyances,  the  next  period  which 
engages  our  attention,  is,  the  translation  of  the  empire 
of  the  we$t  to  the  Latins, — the  important  event  which 
connects  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  Turning  from 
the  party  which  the  popes  took  in  the  temporal  causes 
and  effects  of  that  momentous  event,  their  spiritual 
power  was  there  most  fully  and  unequivocally  recog- 
nized. The  political  revolution,  which  it  occasioned, 
had  necessarily  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  on 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  earth,  and  given  rise  to 
much  conscientious  doubt.  In  that  state  of  general 
scruple  and  uncertainty,  the  imiversal  resort  was  to 
Rome.  The  French  did  not  apply  to  their  primate  at 
Lyons,  or  to  the  bishop  of  their  metropolis ;  the  Ger*^ 
mans  to  Vienna,  the  Hungarians  to  Strigonium,  or  the 
Bohemians  to  Prague.  Every  prelate  of  the  western 
church,  whose  diocese  was  concerned,  in  the  cease* 
quences  of  the  event,  applied  for  instruction  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome^  and  all  followed  his  instruction. 


Advancing  higher,  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  faith 
was  first  preadied  to  the  barbarians, — The  preacher  was 
generally  sent  by  the  see  of  Rome.  If  it  happened, 
that  the  faith  was  not  originally  planted  in  a  country 
by  a  particular  mission,  but  was  diffused  there  by  the 
accidents  of  war  or  commerce,  or  by  any  other  circum-p 
stance,  it  always  foUowed,  that,  as  soon  as  the  number 
of  the  faithful  became  considerable,  and  the  church 
acquired  a  consistency,  the  see  of  Rome  invested  proper 
persons  with  powers  to  confirm  her  in  her  faith,  to 
establish  her  hierarchy,  and  settle  her  discipline. 

We  are  struck  at  the  grandeur  of  pagan  Rome,  when 
we  read  of  her  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum^ 
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trayened  Italy,  pervaded  the  picTinces,  and  were  only 
terminated  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Far  beyond 
those,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  sent,  from  christisn 
Rome,  the  beautiful  feet  of  those,  who  preached  die 
gospel  of  peace,  and  carried  fiuth  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Sedes  Roma  pstri,  qiue  psstondis  honoris 
Facta  caput  mando,  qnidqiiid  nos  poattdet  aimity 
Religione  tenet. 

St.  Psospes. 

VI. 

Pursuing  the  inquiry,  we  come  to  iStiR  four  first  gtmrol 
councils. 

I.  At  the  fourth  and  last  of  fAfm,— the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  held  in  451, — ^the  fathers  addressed  St.  Leo 
the  great,  '^  as  the  archbishop  of  all  churches,  as  the 
^  head,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  Chrisf  s 
**  fineyard  was  committed."  They  sent  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  to  him  for  his  confirmation,  Ek  Bt&M^r. 

a.  At  the  third  of  them, — ^the  council  of  Ephesus, 
held  in  401, — the  assembled  fathers  condemned  Nesto- 
rius,  and  sent  to  the  pope  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings. They  tell  him,  that  **  they  were  forced  to  that 
**  melancholy  step,  by  the  canons  and  by  the  letters  of 
'^  their  holy  father,  Celestine,  the  bishop  of  Rome."  On 
receiving  pope  Celestine's  letters,  they  exclaimed  ^  the 
**  sentence  is  just!  the  synod  returns  thanks  to  Celes- 
<*  tine,  the  guardian  of  the  faith ! "  One  of  the  legates,  in 
his  address  to  the  council,  says,  '^  that,  in  every  age,  it 
^  had  been  known,  that  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Celestine 
''  was  in  succession,  was  the  prince  and  chief  of  the 
**  apostles,  the  pillar  and  the  foundation  of  the  church.'' 

3,  Before  the  opening  of  the  second  general  councilp 
—held  at  Constantinople  in  381, — the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  and  the  principd  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the 
eastern  church,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  pope 
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Damaeos,  with  orders  to  take  his  directions  on  what 
should. be  done,  and  to  follow  them.  In  their  condemn 
nation  of  Macedoniiis,  they  used  the  pope's  expressions* 
A  notion  prevailing  that  the  council  exceeded  the  limits 
of  its  authority,  the  pope  examined  their  proceedingSi 
and  in  some  instances  confirmed,  in  others  annulled, 
them.  Tliat  the  council  might  be  attended  by  the  pre- 
lates of  the  eastern  church,  the  pope  summoned  the 
fathers  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  Rome.  In  their 
answer,  ''  they  call  themselves  his  members ;  they  wish 
"  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  to  him,  and  repose  on 
''  his  bosom;" — ^but  they  represented  to  him,  **  that  so 
**  long  an  absence  might  be  dangerous  to  their  churches." 
In  his  reply  he  compliments  them,  *'  on  the  respect 
'^  which  they  show  to  the  holy  see,  and  informs  Uiem 
"  that  Timotheus,  a  disciple  of  Apolliuaris,  whom 
''  they  had  petitioned  his  holiness  to  depose  from  his 
**  see,  had  been  deposed."  Now,  except  on  account  of 
his  superior  jurisdiction,  they  never  could  have  made 
this  application  to  his  holiness. 

At  the  first  of  the  four  general  councib, — held  at  Nice 
in  325y>-*St  Silvester  presided  by  his  legates. 

VII. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  century:  public  events  in 
some  measure  forsaking  us,  in  this  place,  we  must  refer 
to  the  writings  of  individuals,  and  of  these  a  very  small 
number  has  reached  us. 

1 .  In  the  third  century,  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  3.  ed.  Bas. 
p.  14,  complains  of  certain  schismatic  bishops  in  Africa^ 
**  who  sailed  towards  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  prin- 
''  cipal  church  from  whom  the  unity  of  the  church 
*'  arises."  He  calls  the  church  of  Rome  "  the  mother 
. "  and  root  of  the  catholic  churches."  P.  135.  He  says, 
''  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  church,  and  one 
'*  chair,  founded  on  St.  Peter  by  the  word  of  God.    No 
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**  one  can  raise  any  altar  or  priesthood  besides  that 
''  which  is  established ;  he  that  soweth  elsewhere,  does 
''  he  not  scatter  and  throw  away?" 

s«  In  the  second  century,  we  have  the  celebrated  de* 
daration  of  St.  IrensBuSy  **  Ad  hanc  enira  ecclesiam 
'^  Romanam,  propter  potiorem  principalitatem,  necesse 
**  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam." 

3.  In  tbejirtt  century ,  a  division  arose  in  the  church 
of  Corinth.  Some  of  the  apostles  were  then  Kving: 
To  those,  notwithstanding  the  exalted  rank  and  high 
influence,  which  their  apostolic  character  gave  them, 
the  deposed  priests  did  not  appeal;  their  appeal  was 
toade  to  St.  Clement,  the  second  successor  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  sacred  chair;  and  he  ccmfirmed  their  deposition. 
The  letter  addressed  by  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
Corinthians,  is  still  extant.  The  modesty  and  humihty, 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  it,  are  edifying,  but 
he  insists  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see :  **  The 
''  chief  priest,"  says  he,  ''  has  his  privileges :  the  priests 
''  have  their  place,  and  deacons  theirs ;  the  laity  have 
''  their  duties."  In  the  language  of  the  two  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  word  **  priest"  was  applied  generally 
to  bishops  and  priests;  St  Clement,  therefore,  points  at 
the  chief  priest  as  above  them  all. 

VIII. 

Thu8,yrom  a  regular  chain  of  historical  facts,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  moment  of  the  reformation,  and  ascending 
upwards,  through  the  council  of  Florence,  the  Greek 
schism,  the  translation  of  the  western  empire  to  the 
Latins,  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians,  the  four  first 
general  councils,  and  the  primitive  ages,  (the  six  great 
epochas  of  the  history  of  Christianity),  to  the  time  of 
Christ  himself,  we  find  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  both  in  rank  and  jurisdiction,  an  admitted  article 
of  christian  faith. 
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IX. 
We  now  hear  the  Son  of  God  himseJf^sy,  "  TIiou  art 
^  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
<*  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I 
'^  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
^'  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
''  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
*'  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 


NOTE  II ;  referred  to  in  p.  9. 

Answers  of  the  Six  Catholic  Universities,  to  the  Questions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt. 


LOUVAIN. 


QUERIES. 

1st.  HAS  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  any  civil 
authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  what- 
soever, within  the  realm  of  England? 

2d.  Can  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  absolve  or 
dispense  with  his  majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  ? 

3d.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  catholic 
faith^  by  which  catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics  or  other  persons  differing  from  diem 
in  religious  opinions,  in  any  transactions,  either  of  a 
public  or  a  private  nature  ? 

The  faculty  of  divinity  at  Louvain  having  been  re-, 
quested  to  give  her  opinion  upon  the  questions  above 
cftatedy  does  it  with  readiness ;  but  is  struck  witii  asto^ 
nishment  that  such  questions  should,  at  the  end  of  this 
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eighteenth  century,  be  propoeed  to  any  learned  body  by 
inhabitants  of  a  kingdom^  that  glories  in  the  taloits  and 
discernment  of  its  natives. 

Hie  faculty  being  assembled  for  the  above  purpose^ 
it  is  agreed,  With  the  unanimous  assent  of  aU  voices, 
to  answer  theftnt  and  second  queries  absolutely  in  the 
n^aiive. 

'The  faculty  does  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  her,  in 
this  place,  to  enter  upon  the  proofii  of  her  opinion,  or  to 
show  how  it  is  supported  by  passages  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, or  the  writings  of  antiquity ;  tiiat  has  already 
been  done  by  Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the  two  Barclays, 
Goldastus,  the  Pithaeuses,  Argentre,  Widrington,  md 
his  majesty  king  James  the  first,  in  his  Dissertations 
against  Bellarmin  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  many  others. 
The  writers  of  the  present  times,  who  have  treated  of 
the  independence  of  the  civil  power,  have  proved  the 
above  positions  with  abundance  of  learning.  The  fa- 
culty esteems  the  following  propositions  to  be  beyond 
controversy : 

I.  That  God  is  the  author  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state  in  civil  matters*. 

II.  That  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  is,  in  civil 
matters,  subordinate  to  Ood  alone  f. 

•  Htar,tkerrfore^Ojfekmgi,Mdumlertiai^ 
rf  the  Lord.   Wisdomof  Solomon,  vi.  1,  3.    Hie  same  Onmipolenoe 
that  constituted  an  emperor,  called  into  exiitence  the  man,  ere  he 
aecended  the  throne ;  his  power  and  his  life  he  derives  from  the  same 
divine  source.    Tertull.  Apologet.  130. 

f  AgamU  tkt^  thee  only,  hsK  I  tmnetL  Ps.  li.  4.  Cassiodonis 
commenting  on  this  text,  sa^rs,  ^'  Whenever  any  individual  of  the 
"  community  commits  an  error,  he  is  amenable  both  to  God  and  the 
«  king;  but  when  the  king  is  wantii^in  hisdutiesyheisrespooaifaieto 
^  God  onlv,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  man  competent  to  sit  in  judgment' 
M  upon  his  actions.''  It  is  finely  observed  by  Tertullian,  on  the  same 
pboe.  **  Emperors  are  aware  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
^-adtfaority ;.  they  know  it  is  God  alone  who  has  power  over  them, 
^,Mkd  M>  whom  they  are  second,  taking  the  lead  under  hink." 
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.  til.  It  follows,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state 
18  iniio  wise  (not  even  indirectly,  as  it  is  termed)  sub- 
ject to  or  dependent  upon  any  other  power,  though  it 
be  a  spiritual  power,  or  even  though  it  be  instituted  for 
eternal  salvation. 

IV.  It  also  follows,  that  no  power  whatsoever,  even 
a  spiritual  power,  or  a  power  instituted  for  eternal 
salvation,  not  even  a  cardinal  or  a  pope,  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  church,  though  assembled  in  general  coun- 
cil, can  deprive  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  of  its 
temporal  r^ts,  possessions,  government,  jurisdiction, 
or  pre-eminence,  or  subject  it  to  any  restraints  or  mo- 
difications. 

V.  It  also  follows,  that  no  man,  nor  any  assembly  of 
men,  however  eminent  in  dignity  and  power,  not  even 
the  whole  body  of  the  catholic  church,  though  assembled 
in  general  council,  can,  upon  any  ground  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  weaken  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  still  less  can  they  absolve  or 
free  the  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

VI.  Therefore,  as  in  the  kingdoni'  of  England,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  stands  upon  the  sam^ 
foundation,  and  its  nature  is  well  known,  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Louvain  has,  no  doubt,  to  apply  what  ha» 
been  said  before^  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  the  faculty  of  divinity 
has  imbibed  from  the  holy  scriptures,  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  a 
doctrine  she  will  maintain  with  her  last  breath,  and  by 
the  help  of  God,  will  imprint  it  on  the  minds  of  all  her 
scholars. 

She  is  not  ignorant  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  some 
things  were  done  not  reconcileable  with  the  doctrine 
here  laid  down;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrine  was 
favourably  beard  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  even  found 
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its  way  into  the  councik  of  king*,  with  bobiI^  restrictioii, 
however,  as  appears  from  the  saying  of  St  Lawis  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Lyons. 

But  to  Bellarmin,  the  champion  of  these  proceedings, 
we  must  answer  in  his  own  way :  liese  ikbtgt  kavi  hem 
done  ifor  thnrjuUieej  lei  ike  doers  of  them  be  anewerdiU. 
(VoL  i.  of  his  Works  of  general  Controversy,  p.  3,  b.  ii. 
c.  aQ.) 

And  when,  in  the  history  of  those  ages,  die  sacred 
faculty  of  divinity  of  Lonvain  finds  the  evils  which  have 
been  produced  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  die 
infinite  detriment  they  have  been  to  the  church  and 
republic  of  Christianity,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  with 
which  they  have  more  than  once  coloured  the  ftir  (ace 
of  Europe,  she  wishes  the  torch  of  history  extinct,  that 
this  disgrace  of  the  christian  name  mi^t  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  She  wishes  it  erased  firom  the  records  of 
history,  and  would  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  it  even 
with  her  own  tears.  But  the  doctrine  of  truth,  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  church,  delivered  down  by  tm^tioB 
from  the  fathers  and  holy  prelates,  founded  in  the 
eternal  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  estaUudied  on 
the  positions  above-mentioned,  though,  in  the  times  we 
speak  of,  it  was  defaced  and  obscured  by  the  filth,  as  it 
may  be  called,  which  was  heaped  upon  it,  yet  it  couM 
not  be  obliterated ;  nothing  could  injure  it,  no  arts  could 
prescribe  against  it ;  hence,  on  the  revivd  of  letters,  all 
its  light  and  splendour  were  restored  to  it. 

The  faculty  of  divinity  of  Louvain  holds,  that  the  prin* 
ciples  laid  down  by  her,  upon  the  positions  before  stated, 
are  not  peculiar  to  herself:  she  believee  that,  at  this 
day,  there  is  no  society  of  learned  men,  nor  any  one 
learned  man  in  the  whole  cathohc  worid,  who  would 
not  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  them,  as  it  is  said,  with 
both  hands ;  and  should  any  one,  led  away  by  precon* 
ceaved  opinions,  withhold  his  assent  from  them,  she 
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mnat  tkink  him  a  man  of  no  learningy  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  learned  man,  and  unaequainted  with  the  rich 
treasures  of  ancient  hteratiire. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question,  the  said  faculty  of 
diyinity  (in  perfect  wonder  that  such  a  question  should 
be  proposed  to  her)  most  positiyely  and  unequivocally 
answers,  that  there  is  not,  and  that  there  never  has 
been,  among  catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle  which  makes  it  lawful 
for  catholics  to  break  their  faith  with  heretics  or  others 
of  a  different  persuasion  from  themselves,  in  matters  of 
religion,  either  in  public  or  private  concerns. 

The  faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  catholics  to 
be,  that  the  divine  and  natural  law,  which  makes  it  a 
duty  to  keep  faith  and  promises,  is  the  same,  and  is 
neither  shaken  nor  diminished,  if  those  with  whom  the 
engagement  is  made  hold  enoneous  opinions  in  matters 
of  religbn. 

The  said  faculty  of  divines  reads  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  that  the  wrath  of  God  punished  king 
Zedekiah  for  breaking  the  alliance  he  had  made  witli 
Nebuchadnezauir,  an  unbeliever,  and  in  breach  of  that 
alliance  deserting  to  the  king  of  Egypt :  and  the  heavy 
rebuke  of  Ck>d  by  his  prophet  fbr  this  breach  of  fiedth  : 
(Ezekiel  xvii.)  **  Shall  he  prosper,  shall  he  be  safe,  that 
^  hath  done  these  things;  and  shall  he  escape  who  hatli 
^  broken  his  covenant?  I  live,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  the 
^  oath  that  he  hath  despised,  and  the  covenant  that  he 
^  hath  broken,  I  will  put  upon  his  head,  and  I  will 
^  spread  my  net  upon  him,  and  he  shall  be  taken  in 
^  my  snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,"  &e. 

And  the  said  faculty  of  divines  also  thinks,  that  it 
is  unbecoming  of  them  to  heap  up  passages  of  the 
ancient  writings,  to  prove  what  no  christian  can  doubt, 
and  which  not  even  the  apostates  from  the  christian 
fidth  ever  laid  to  their  charge.    **  They  a£Bnned,'^  (this 
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18  the  account  which  Pliny  the  younger,  in  his  famow 
letter  to  Trajan,  gives  from  those  who  had  sent  in<» 
formation  to  him  of  the  christian  religion,)  *'  Aat  the 
''  amount  of  the  guilt  or  error  of  the  christians  was, 
''  that  they  used,  upon  a  stated  day,  to  assemble  before 
«<  day-light,  to  sing  praises  to  Christ  as  to  the  Deity, 
**  and  that  by  their  oath  they  did  not  bind  themsdves 
*'  to  commit  any  crime,  but  they  bound  themselves  by 
<'  it  not  to  commit  theft,  robbery,  or  aduUery ;  not  to 
**  break  their  faith,  not  to  withhold  things  deposited 
^  with  them,''  &c.  This,  in  the  year  104  of  our  sera, 
they  were  informed  by  the  church  of  God,  was  among 
the  principal  points  of  christian  duty,  viz.  not  to  break 
faithy  although  they  lived  in  the  midst  of.  persons  of  a 
different  religion. 

The  said  faculty  strongly  protests  against  the  impu- 
tation, that  the  catholic  church  has  at  any  time  held 
a  contrary  doctrine.  This  she  asserts  is  a  calumny  in- 
vented, and  endeavoured  to  be  forced  upon  catholics,  by 
the  worst  of  men  $  who,  knowing  their  charges  against 
catholics  were  destitute  of  truth,  determined  to  make 
fidsehood  suftply  its  place,  and  thereby  render  the. 
catholics  odious  to  princes  and  nations. 

It  is  not  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Louvain  protests  against  this  charge.  Two 
centuries  ago,  when  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  religious  matters  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
of  Flanders,  John  Molanus,  an  illustrious  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Louvain  (every  page  of  whose  writings 
cardinal  Baronius  wished  to  be  preserved),  repelled  the 
charge  in  his  short  treatise.  Upon  the  keqrit^  of  Faith 
with  Heretics,  printed  at  Cologne  by  Godfrey  Kempenson, 
in  the  year  1584. 

In  that  work  he  calls  the  tenet,  that  faith  is  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  **  a  most  pernicious  evil,  and  a 
''  most  impious  doctrine  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  and 
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**  spread  abroad  by  those  men,  who,  rather  than  peace 
**  should  be  made,  wished  to  throw  every  thing  into 
''  confusion,  that  thus  no  harmony,  no  articles  of  peace, 
**  of  (equity,  or  honesty,  might  be  received  by  persons 
**  differing  from  them  in  religious  matters/'  Against 
these  persons,  Molanus  maintains  and  defends,  "  the 
^  innocence,''  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  of  the  christian 
**  republic." 

In  his  steps,  the  said  faculty  of  divines  now  treads  : 
always  ready  to  defend  the  same  cause,  and  to  combat 
the  calumnies  of  its  adversaries,  she  now  does  it  by 
this  public  writing. 

In  testimony  whereof,  to  this  instrument,  authenticated 
by  the  seal  of  our  university,  undersigned  by  our  dean, 
we  have  ordered  the  bedell  to  subscribe  his  name. 

Given  at  Louvain,  in  an  assembly  extraordinary,  this 
i8th  November  1788. 

(L.  8.)        J.  B.  De  Maziere,  S.  T.  D. 

and  Dean  for  the  time  being. 

By  command  of  my  excellent  Lords  and  Masters, 
J.  jF.  Vanoverbeke, 
Bedell  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity. 


DOUAY. 

Extracted  from  the  Ratter  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of 
Divinity  of  the  university,  of  Douay, 

January  5th,  1789. 
AT  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Douay,  the  dean  informed  them,  that  the 
catholics  of  England  were  desirous  of  the  opinion  of 
€tke  faculty  upon  three  questions,  the  tenor  of  which  was 
as  follows :  ^ 
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1.  Has  tli9  pope,  by  virtue  of  a&y  aqthority,  poweri 
or  jttriMlictioa  derived  to  him  from  Oodj  or  have  the 
cardinals,  w  even  the  church  itself,  any  dyil  authority, 
civil  power,  or  civil  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  in  the 
kingdom  of  £ngland  ? 

3.  Can  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  church  herself, 
absolve  or  free  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance? 

3.  Is  there  any  principle  of  the  cathoUc  faith,  by 
which  catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with 
heretics,  or  other  persons  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  opinions  ? 

These  questions  first  having  been  [mvately  considered 
by  each  professor  of  divinity,  and  aftem^urds  having 
been  attentively  discussed  by  the  public  meeting ; 

To  the  first  and  second  of  them,  the  sacred  faculty 
answers,  That  no  power  whatsoever,  in  civil  or  temporal 
concerns,  was  given  by  the  Almighty,  either  to  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  church  herself;  and  conse- 
quently, that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not,  in  temporal 
concerns,  subject,  by  the  ordination  of  Ood,  to  any 
ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever ;  neither  can  their 
subjects,  by  any  authority  granted  to  the  pope  or  the 
church  from  above,  be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  doctors  and  professors 
of  divinity  hold  and  teach  in  our  schools ;  and  this  all 
the  candidates  for  degrees  in  divinity  maintain  in  their 
public  theses. 

To  the  third  question,  the  sacred  faculty  answers. 
That  there  is  no  principle  of  the  catholic  faith,  by  which 
catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
who  differ  firom  them  in  religious  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  catholics, 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of  Ood,  so  called  to 
witness,  requires  that  the  oath  be  inviolably  kept,  to 
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whomsoever  it  is  pledged,  whether  catholic,  heretic, 
or  udfideL 

Done  on  the  day  und  in  the  year  abore  stated,  by 
order  of  the  ilhistrions  lords  of  the  holy  faculty. 

(signed)         Bacq,  beadle  and  secretary. 

It  agrees  with  the  originaL    Witness  my  hand, 

Bacq,  beadle  and  secretary. 

WE,  the  sheriiFs  of  the  town  of  Douay,  and  justices 
of  the  police,  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern^  that 
the  sieur  Bacq,  who  has  signed  the  above  deliberation, 
is  beadle,  as  well  as  secretary  and  registrar,  to  the 
facultf  of  holy  theology  in  the  university  of  this  town, 
and  that  to  all  $ets,  so  signed  by  him,  credence  is  to 
be  given  in  and  out  of  court.  In  witness  whereof,  we 
have  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the 
registrars  of  the  said  town,  and  the  seal  of  the  said 
town,  where  neither  stamped  paper  nor  a  small  seal 
are  in  use,  to  be  fixed  to  them^ 
The  12th  January  1789. 

HerbauT;  by  order. 

The  Answer  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
in  the  same  university  of  Douay. 

Havino  seen,  and  attentively  considered  the  above 
written  questions,  and  the  answers  of  the  sacred  faculty 
of  divinity  to  them,  the  faculties  both  of  the  capon  law 
and  of  the  civil  law,  declare,  that  tbey,  without  hesita* 
tion  or  doubt,  concur  in  the  aforesaid  answers  of  the 
5th  instant ;  and  that  they  have  always  firmly  believed, 
and  uniformly  taught,  that  neither  the  cardinals,  nor 
the  pope,  nor  even  the  church  herself,  have  any  juris- 
diction or  power,  by  divine  right,  over  the  temporals  of 
kings,  sovereigns,  or  their  subjects ;  and  consequently, 
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that  kings  and  soTereigns  are  not,  in  temporal  concema, 
Bubject  by  the  ordination  of  God  to  any  eccleriaatical 
power  whataoeyer;  nor  can  their  anbjecta,  by  any 
authority  granted  to  the  pope  or  the  churdi,  from  above, 
be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or  absolved  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance. 

Further,  the  doctors  of  these  fiusulties  declare,  That 
an  oath  implies  an  obligation  of  natural  and  divine  right, 
by  which  the  party  is  bound  to  perform  the  promise 
contained  in  his  oath,  to  whomsoever  that  promise  be 
made,  whether  he  be  a  catholic,  an  heretic,  or  an  infidel ; 
and  that  no  person,  through  pretext  of  heresy  or  infi- 
delity in  the  party  to  whom  Uie  promise  is  given,  can 
be  released  from  his  obligation.  The  catholic  religion, 
far  from  admitting  any  principle  by  which  oaths  can  be 
dispensed  with,  holds  such  perjuries  in  abhorrence. 

In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  ordered  our  scribe 
to  sign  this  instrument.  Done  at  Douay,  this  gth  of 
January  1789. 

Simon,  beadle  and  secretary. 

WE,  the  sheri£Fs  of  the  town  of  Douay,  and  justices 
of  the  police,  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
the  sieur  Simon,  who  has  signed  the  above  deliberation, 
is  beadle,  as  well  as  secretary  and  registrar,  to  the 
faculty  of  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  university  of  this 
town,  and  that  to  all  acts,  so  signed  by  him,  credence 
is  to  be  given  in  and  out  of  court.  In  vntness  whereof, 
we  have  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  one  of 
the  registrars  of  the  said  town,  and  the  seal  of  the  said 
town,  where  neither  stamped  paper  nor  a  small  seal  are 
in  use,  to  be  aflixed  to  them. 
The  12th  January  1799. 

Herbaut;  by  order. 
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PARIS, 

The  Answer  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of  Dignity  of  Pans^ 
to  the  Queries  proposed  by  the  English  Catholics. 

THE  dean  and  faculty  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  to  all  who  shall  inspect  these  presents,  send 
greeting: 

Certain  queries,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows,  have> 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  England,  in  the  name  of 
the  catholics  living  ki  that  kingdom : 

The  Krst* — Haa  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  any  body 
of  men,  or  any  other,  person  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  civil  jurisdiction,,  or 
civil  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre*eminence^  inherent  in,  or  granted, 
or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  the  pope,  or  the 
church  of  Rome? 

The  Second. — Cari  the  pope,^the  cardinals,  of  any- 
body of  men,  or  any  person  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
absolve  or  release  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?   . 

The  Third. — Is  there  any  principle  in  the  articles. of 
the  catholic  faith,  by  which  catholics  are  justified  m 
breaking  faith,  with  heretics,  or  others,  who  differ  from» 
them  in  religious  opinions  ? 

'  They  beg  us  to  give  our  opinion  in  a  solemn  instru- 
ment upon,  these  questions,  that  by  it  they  may  repel/ 
as:  well  from  themselves  as  from  the  catholic  faith,  to* 
which  they  are  inviolably  attached,  all  evil  suspicion, 
as  well  on>  those  points  which  relate  to  the  right  of  the* 
sovereign  under  whose  government  they  Mve,  as  on* 
those' which  relate  to  the  public  faith  and  peace  of 
England,  which,  upon  no  pretence,  ought  to  be  dis-' 
tttibed.. 
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Bound  to  satisfy  eyery  person  who  asks  our  opimoa 
on  doctrinal  matters,  and  nsv^  having  entertained  any 
doubts  upon  the  points  in  question,  we  opine,  determine 
and  judge  as  follows: 

TTte  Answer  to  the  Rnt  Quaere. 

Neither  the  pope,  nor  the  cardinals,  nor  any  body 
of  men,  nor  ai^  other  person  of  the  ehnidL  af  Rome^ 
hath  any  ciril  aufliority,  civil  power,  mvil  jurisdsctiott^ 
or  civil  pre-eminenoe  whaitooever,  in  any  kingdom,  and 
oonsequently  none  in  the  kingdom  of  Enghmd^  by 
r^son  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,  or  junadififeioB, 
or  pBe-eminence  by  divine  institution,  inherent  in,  ot 
granted,  or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  the  pope, 
or  the  church  of  Rome. 

TUa  doctrine  the  sacted  fiicully  of  divinity  of  Paris 
has  always  heU,  and  upon  £very  ooeasion  maintained; 
and  upon  every  occasion  has  rigidly  proscribed  the 
contraiy  doctrines  from  her  sdiools^ 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  thb  (to  avoid  innn1iiiriu[j^ 
all  of  them)  we  shidi  state  a  few  instanoes,iriiich  being 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  are  not  liaUe  to  objeotion. 

In  the  year  i6a6,  a  censure  was  publidked  against 
the  following  propositions,  extracted  from  the  titatase 
of  Santarellus,  ''  De  Hseresi  et  ScUsmate^  et  Poleatair 
**  Summi  Pontificis  in  his  Dehctis  Puniendis/' 

''  The  spiritaal  power  of  the  church,  entrusted  to  its 
''  prelates,  extends  indiiectiy,  even  to  tempomls,  to  tihn 
<<  end  that  it  may  eonvenientiy  hdp  the  fiathAd  to 
**  their  spiritual  end^  and  supply  the  defeot  of  the  tem^ 
**  poral  power,  if  the  temporal  power  should  be  nagli- 
**  geot  in  diie  execution  of  her  duty,  or  abnselier  powers 
^  whidi  is  particularly  true  with  respeot  td  the  oamfe 
**  of  heresy. 

**  The  pope  can  inflict  temporal  punishment  on  aotiOir 
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</  wtigOM  for  hemy,  »iid  deprire  them  of  Aeir  kingdoms; 
"  mtd  free  their  svbjMls  from  their  obedience. 

*'  The  pope  hath  both  ^trituftl  and  temporal  power 
"  by  divine  right. 

<<  The  pope  hem,  at  least  indirectly,  a  power  over 
^princes  in  tsmporaliBy  inaamoch  as  temporals  may 
*'  prove  an  impediment  to  their  direction  of  the  sheep* 
''  of  Chfist  to  ihiiv  supernatural  ^nd. 

''  Tbei  pope  has  a  directory,  and  conseqnoitly  a  oom-^ 
'f  pttlsory,  poweif,  ov^  princes  who  do  wrong. 

''  If^  for  the  common  good  of  the  chnrch,  wisdom 
'^  and  sound  rectson  require,  that  temporal  punisfaiBent 
V  shofild  be  inflicted  on  disobedient  and  incorrigible 
<<  princef ,  or  even  that  they  shoold  be  dethroned,  the 
<«  pope  has  a  right  to  punish  tfiem  in  thatnuy^en 

''  The  aposttes  were  subjected  to  their  sovere^ps, 
«  */#firo^Ut  not  dejwe:\ 

The  sacred  faculty  of  divinily  condemned  the  doc- 
tfino oofitiuMd iiofe ^Mseand  aiinilar  ptopositionsy  ^  as 
'f  newf  falfl^i  effooeous,  e«ntxary  to  the  word  of  God, 
'^  bringing  odtmi^  on  the  pepid  digmty,  giving  oocaaioa 
'f  1^  scUsm,  derogatoiy  to  Ihe  sovere^  authariiy  of 
'<  kiogii  (wUfih  depends  upon  Ood  ah)ne),  impeding  the- 
''  e^nvereiosi  of  in^el  and  heretical  kings;  as  tending' 
'f  jbo  distiMtb  the  public  peace,  to  subvert  kingdoms, 
'lsttrt0ii»  and  r^uUics;.  to  withdraw  suligects  from 
'<  their  obedience  and  adbjectioD^and  to  exeiie  them  to 
'<  fti^ioii,  rebellion,  seditien,  and  the  murder  of  their* 
"  sovereigns.'" 

«  In  this  ccaisure,  the  other  fiiKiulties  of  the  university 
of  Pi^,  aod  seVeiid  other  universities  in  France,  as 
Toulnuse^  Valence,  Bourdeaux,  Poitiefs,  Caen,  and 
Bh^ims,  eoncwrred  with  gveat  applause* 

The  articles  laid  before  Lewis  the  {bnrieenth,in  1663,. 
by  the  eaovei  fitculty,  agree  with  the  above  censure. 
J^  them  it  is  deckuoed,  ''  thatit  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
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*^  fiuMilty  I  that  the  king  of  France  neither  acknowledgts, 
*^  nor  has  in  temporak  an  j  superior  but  Gk>d ;  that  this 
'^  is  her  ancient  doctrine,  from  which  she  will  neyer 
**  depart.  Moreoyer,  that  the  faculty  has  already  op- 
^.  posedy  even  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  pope 
<<  had,  in  temporal  concerns,  even  an  indirect  authority 
**  over  the  king  of  France." 

And  when,  in  1682,  in  the  censure  hereafter  refeired 
to,  the  sacred  faculty  expressly  observes,  'f  that  the 
'^  grand  principle  of  their  doctrine,  (viz.  that  the  soye- 
**  reign  power  of  kings  depends  upon  God  alone,  and 
**  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  tempo- 
V  ral  concerns)  has  been  frequently  repeated  by  them, 
"  particularly  in  their  solemn  declaration  of  tiie  year 
'<  1663:"— this  sufficiently  shows,  that  in  the  declara- 
tion of  1663,  they  stated  nothing  to  the  king  of  France, 
but  what  they  considered  as  common  to  him  with  all 
other  kings. 

Thus,  in  1682,  when  Malagola  interpreted  the  power 
9f  •'  binding  and  loosing,''  which  Christ  gave  to  St 
Peter  and  his  successon,  as  relating  both  to  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  the  sacred  faculty  declared, 
that  this  doctrine  resolved  itself  into  the  same  doctrine 
which  she  had  before  condemned  in  Santarellns ;  she 
used  the  veiy  same  words,  and  the  very  same  expres*' 
sions  of  censure,  which  she  has  used  in  regaid  of  San- 
tarellus;  she  took  that  occasion  to  renew  her  censaie 
of  Santarellus,  and  struck  the  name  of  Malagola  from 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelon. 

Of  the  uniformity  of  our  doctrine  upon  this  head,  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  the  French  clergy,  pubhshed 
in  1682,  will  be  an  eternal  monument;  the  first  article 
of  it  is  as  follows;  and  it  well  expresses  the  genuine, 
sentiments  of  the  faculty : 

"  To  St  Peter  and  to  his  successo»>  the  vicara  of 
^i  Christ,  and  to  the  church,  power  was  del^ated  by^ 
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^  Qod  m  conceras  ot  a  spiritual  nature  and  belonging 
^  to  eternal  salvationy  but  not  in  civil  or  temporal  con*- 
^  cerndy  as  appears  by  the  expressions  of  our  Lord :  My 
*'  kingdom  i$  not  of  this  toorld :  and  again.  Give  therefore 
**unto  Casar  th^e  thingi  which  are  Casar^s,  and  those 
'*  which  are  God\  to  God.  On  the  same  ground  stands 
**  the  saying  of  Uie  apostles,  Let  every  soul  be  subjected 
^  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God, 
^^for  those  which  are,  are  ordained  from  God:  whoever 
<<  therefore  resists  power,  resists  the  ordination  of  Ood. 
**  Kings  and  princes,  therefore,  are  not,  in  temporals, 
"  subjected  by  the  ordination  of  God  to  any  ecclesia»- 
"  tical  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  neither  by 
''  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the  church  can  they  be 
'^  deposed,  or  their  subjects  freed  from  their  faith,  obe- 
*'  dience,  or  oath  of  allegiance ;  Uiat  this  opinion  waft 
*'  necessary  to  public  peace,  equally  useful  to  the  church 
**  and  state,  and  agreeable  to  tradition  and  the  example 
^  of  the  fathers,  and  should  therefore,  upon  every 
■^  account,  be  adhered  to/' 

Ever  since  the  year  1682,  it  has  been  the  will  of  th^ 
'  sacred  faculty  of  Paris  that  this  doctrine  should,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  declaration,  be  taught  in  her  schools. 
And  it  is  a  law  and  uninterrupted  usage  of  the  faculty, 
that  all  the  bachelors,  before  they  take  their  degree  of 
licentiates,  should  maintain  it  in  their  public  theses. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  this  doctrine  become 
80  completely  established  with  the  divines  of  Paris,  that 
whenever  their  opinion  has  been  asked  upon  private 
concerns,  they  have  never  answered  otherwise  than 
conformably  to  it 

In  1680,  sixty  doctors  of  the  sacred  faculty  declared 
it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  English  oath  of  all^ 
glance,  whith  mentions  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  temporal  concerns,  might  be 
taken  by  English  catholics  with  a  safe  consciencCi 
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Soch  alio  WM  die  opinion  of  sixty  of  onr  bo4y,tilie, 
ini776»  bcMtbat  <<tlM  JSt^glU  catholica might,  wHk 
"  a  safe  cooicience,  swear,  that  the  pope  had  not,  Jbj 
<'  divine  ofdination,  any  kind  of  temporal  right  in  any 
<«  kingd8m»  particularly  naming  Ireland/'  ' 

TliuB  haye  we'dedared  our  opinion  on  the  fiiat  qnea- 
tion ;  an  opinion  not  merely  probabk,  but  certain  $  not 
.irarinUe  and  nnateady, hnt constant  and  perpetoai;  not 
suggested  by  others,  hnt  the  finik  of  our  own  study; 
jiot  dictated  to  us  by  law,  but  antecedent  to  ktw  itself.  * 

Our  ftcuky  denrotes  herself  the  more  religiously  to 
.the  defence  of  this  doctrine,  becanse  she  finds  it  per- 
fectly consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  lathers. 

For  there  is  not  in  the  scripture  any  mention  of  any 
rif^t  granted  by  Chriat  to  ecclesiastical  p^sons,  on  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is  their  head,  to  int»fare  m 
temporal  concerns,  to  dethrone  sovereigns,  or  to  place 
othtfs  in  their  stead.  On  the  contrary,  Chriat  inoea- 
santly  inculcates,  that  notvrithstnnding  the  promnlgs^ 
tion  of  the  gospel,  kingdoms  remained  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  constituted  by  the  rigfaia  of 
nations  sad  people ;  that  the  ciril  power  remained  dis- 
tinct in  her  own  order,  her  own  duties,  and  her  o^i 
actions,  untouched,  and  in  fiiU  possessicm  of  her  former 
rights;  that  the  empire  ol  Qernar  should  erer  be  safe 
firom  his  empune,and  that  earthly  kingdoms  should  lieyer 
be  in  a^y  danger  from  the  laws  of  his  kingfions.  To 
this  refer  the  fonoaer  passages  cited  above  by  the  French 
olergy,  John  xviii.  33*  Matt.  juii.  Rom.  ziii. 

Conscious  of  the  dirine  authority  of  theii^  office,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  assistance  ef  heaven  in  the 
discharge  of  it;  the  apostles  never  ta«^ht  those  to  whom 
they  committed  the  care  of  the  churches,  that  the  civil 
power  was,  in  matters  ot  a  temporal  nature,  obnoiioiK 
to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 


Jkaixtvlaidy  tho8e»  with  whom  •  the  i^iditclic  tftdi- 
tioD  mm  finC  4cf0sited,  were  far  fiom  chummg  anyt 
pMrerin  civil  or  temponl  coAoeiDft.  Every  peraoki  it 
afpiiaed  of  the  fianous  paaeageB  in  Tertidlian's  letters 
to  Scapula,  and  in  hia  Apol<^:  <^  We  venerate  th» 
^  emperor,  says  he,  as  the  person  next  to  Ood,  and  in 
^  what  he  derives  from  Ood»  inferior  only  to  God ;  the 
^^*  lemperors  know,  that  to  God  alone  they  are  subject, 
**  to  God  done  they  are  second ;  after  God  (hey  are» 
*^  fiist  HI  order."  This  was  the  langsage  of  the  ehris-^ 
tians  in  times,  when  the  numbers  of  them  were  so  great,* 
that  the  same  writer  observes,  they  filled  the  toxins, 
the  islapds,  ^^e  corporations,  and  even  the  armies  of 
the  emperor. 

Osius,  who  presided  at  #ie  council  of  Nice,  writes 
thus  to  the  emperor  Constuntjus :  '^  To  thee  God  .has 
«<  eooumlted  the  empHre;  to  us  .be  Jms  entniaMd  his 
'«  church ;  aykl  as  those  wbo  with  evil  egrtts  look  at  yowr 
^  empiie^  eontsadict  the  divine  ordination,  so  it  is  wi<h 
**  mipect  to.  us ;  for  it  is  written.  What  is  Cnsar's,  give 
'^  to  Caesar ;  what  is  God's^  >gtve  to  Ged.  U  is  unbRviul 
f  for  us  to  h^d  an  earthly  ea^a^/'  &c. 

St.  Aagustin,  in  bis  115th  treatise  on  the  gospel  of 
St  Jahfif  cmd  out  fi^tbout  hesitation^  ''  Hear,  O  ye 
^'  ^sqpir^  of  the  wodd ;  I  imtetfere  not  with  yonr 
^'  wfif9^smffktg  in  .tins  wodd ;  my  kingdom  is  notof  this 
'/worlji-''     .  ^ 

PfypeGelfLsins  writes  ibmstothe  ei4i|>el!>r  Anastaiins : 
''  The  govenimen^  of  the  world  acta  oja  two  tbingli>  the 
;^'  sacred  antliojii^  of  the  bish/Qpp,.aQd  ike>f€smT  tof  {he 
''  kings-:  each  is  chief,  each  suptrmwt  Nor  do  the 
''duties  of  the  one  interfere  with  the  dttties  of  the  other, 
''  so  &r  as  to  the  order  of  public  dmiplipe  bekmgs;  th4 
''  bishops  Q|f  the  churchi  red^igmsmg  the  sovereignty 
t'  conferred  i^on  you  by  the  aitthority  ^  God,  obey 
"  you,';  fcc. 
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We  thall  iddnee  no  fhrther  proof,  lest  our  aat^to 
ahonU  swell  to  an  unmenae  size.  That  learned  wofk 
of  BoMuet,  Defamo  CUri  GtUlkmd,  throughout  the 
whde  of  the  second  part,  ccmtanemany  atriking  proofr 
llMtt  this  doctrine  is  an  apostolic  tradition. 

Antwer  to  the  Second  Qumrt. 
.  *^  Neither  the  pope,  nor  the  eardinah,  nor  any  body 
**  of  men,  nor  any  person  of  the  charch  of  Rome,  can, 
**  by  yirtoe  of  the  keys,  absolve  or  free  the  subjects  of 
V  the  king  of  England  from  their  oath  of  allegiance." 

This  and  the  first  quasre  are  so  intimately  connected, 
Aat  the  answer  to  the  first  immediately  and  naturally 
applies  to  the  second. 

For  what  greater  autiiority  over  a  sovereign  can  be 
eonceiTed,  than  the  right  of  absolving  and  freeing  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?  How  well  might  it 
be  said»  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  of  this  world, 
if  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  taking  away  of  kingdoms 
were  annexed  to  it,  and  could  be  conferred  by  it  upon 
tiie  ministers  of  the  church ! 

It  were  needless  to  repeat  here  what  we  said  at  some 
length  i^>on  the  first  qusere,  or  to  copy  the  passages  we 
cited  before  from  the  declaration  of  the  Oallican  church, 
and  her  censures  of  Santarellus  and  Malagola.  It  is, 
however,  observable^  th%t  the  third  of  the  articles  of  ilie 
year  1663,  particularly  regards  this  quaere :  ^*  The  doc- 
<*  trine  of  the  faculty  is,  that  the  obligation  of  allegiance 
^  and  obedience,  which  the  subjects  of  the  kii^  of 
^*  France  owe  their  sovereign,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
**  it  cannot  by  any  pretence  be  dispensed  with.^ 
.  The  words  of  the  English  oath  of  allegiance  should 
be  attended  to :  ''  The  pope  has  not  by  himself,  or  by 
<'  any  authority,  granted  to  the  church,  or  the  see  of 
*^  Rome,  or  by  tjny  other  means,  or  with  any  other  per- 
'^  son,  any  authority  to  depose  the  king,  or  to  firee  anj 
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**  of  Us  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance^  or  tbeir 
^obedience/'- 

The  answer  of  the  doctors  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
in  1775»  upon  the  third  quaere,  is,  **  The  doctrine  of 
*^  the  Tight  of  the  popes  to  depose  princes  excommu* 
''  nicatedy  is  heretical  materialiter  (as  it  is  termed  bf 
<«  the  schools) ;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  ¥ery  wonbof 
"Ood.^ 

Afuwer  to  the  Third  Qu^re. 

Thbbb  is  no  tenet  in  the  catholic  fiaith,  by  which 
catholics  are  justffied  in  not  keeping  faith  with  here- 
tics, or  those  ''  who  differ  from  them  in  nwtters  of 
*'  religion/' 

The  tenety  that  it  is  lawfid  to  break  faith  with  heretics, 
is  so  repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  the  opinions 
of  c&thoHcs,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who 
have  defended  the  catholic  faith  against  protestants, 
have  complained  more  heavily,  than  the  malice  and 
calumny  of  their  adversaries^  in  imputing  this  tenet  to 
them*. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  answer  of  the  sixty 
doctors  of  Paris,  consulted  by  the  Irish  catholics  in 
1775,  to  a  similar  qussre.  We  adopt  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  tenet,  which 
the  English  cathofics  fear,  lest  by  reason  of  some  pre* 
conceived  opinions  it  should  be  iinputed  to  them,  as 
it  is  rejected  by  christians  of  every  communion,  and  is 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  natural 
and  revealed  reUgion,  we  cannot  think  it  incumbent  oti 
us  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and  we  tiiink  it  tequiiiefc 
no  discussion. 

t  ^ee  <<Aniaad's  Apology  lor  the  Catholics,'*  And  the  aiitfaon 
oited  by  Roswdd  and  Swert.  See  also  Cocebsus,  in  his  Histoiy  of  ihp 
Hussites. 
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Urns  thw  ^Mitcffid  fuidty  coneldiis  it  to  be  cer«» 

tiiny  that  no  power  in  civil  or  temporal  nuttti  war 
giren  by  Christ  to  Si.  Peter,  or  hk  nnnrMaant  ^  the 
irinwdi  of  Rome,  or  annexed  to  her  poirar  in  tilings 
■piritnal,  or  raiating  to  eternal  aalfation ;  that  antycete 
eannei  be  abaolTed  fixwn  their  oath  of  alk^gianctft  tolbeir 
>wnfiiial  aoneMgn,  that  nothing  can  fx^uta  them  an 
breaking  iaith  with  heretics ;  that  this  is  the  donteine 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  scrip- 
ture and  traditiMU 

GKvea  at  Pittisy  in  ib»  Oenend  Anaenitaiy  of  (he 
^rbonne^held  on  Tbniadajr  fte  iith  day  betee 
tfie  ealenda  of  March,  1789. 

LS  CHBVALIBm, 

Dean  of  the  sacred  Pacvdty  ofFtois. 

By  command  of  the  venerable  the  Dean  and  Oie 
Masters  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Hardy^  Scribe. 


ALCALA. 

Jh€Ju4gmaU  qfihe  Vmvmity  <fAkata^coacemu^  Tkm 
QtkuUom  p9^9poud  to  it  Igf  his  Catholic  Mzfir^j^  gmd 
.   4i€ir  mo9t  belct)^  Sovere^  Charki  tie/omiL 

QuesTton  the  Rra. 

HA^  thf  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  cardinals  of  the  ho^ 
Roman  churchi  or  any  council,  or  any  individual  of  ih^ 
jCafboUc  diurflv  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  that 
church,  any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  jurisdic^on,  oj 
pre-eminence,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Eiritain  ? 
'  ^SiroNti.  >Oandie  IRdkiMin  p^mii^  ;the  oaidia^<^  tfif 
^\f  Itomaii  ekttfdi,  any  council,  or  individual  of  tMft 
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caflioiic  dNfch^  ftbaolfs  the  Mri>|eots  of  his  Brittimie 
mfifjesty  foMi  their  oath  ;t>f  alle^uice,  or  dispnse  inth 
kidbligMioMi? 

Third.  Ambng  the  wtides  of  the  <itthalic  fiiidw  t» 
tiiere  jaay  which  tea^^hes,  that  catholics  art  iiot  b«iiid 
to  kwp  fiath  with  heretiea,  or  wiifa  fttrsmm  otf  anf 
other  deactiptioii,  who  diaaettt  frooa  thMi  iit  oiaMeia  of 
religion? 

Amwer  t9  tie  lint  Quettion. 

It  is  dia  opinion  of  the  anivwsitjr,  4hat  aone  of  th6 
persons  mentioiiad  in  die  proposed  qaestion,  eilhet 
inditidnally  or  coUectivelyi  or  in  any  council  aSseiiibled; 
whether  lajFOien  .or  jpreiates^  have  any  right  to  civil 
anthority  by  virtne  of  their  conununion  with  the  caiho^ 
lie  chuiidi :  and  that^  therefore,  the  civil  antboiity, 
civil  power  Jurisdiction,  and  pre-eminence,  which  mmjf 
catholics  possess,  are  not  derived  to  them  firoat  4ie  ciiw 
t)umstanGe  of  their  being  catholics,  but  fion  Ae  vaiy 
aame  sowces,  as  to  many  others  who  an  not  catholics, 
m.  froatidberitance,  election,  the  consent  of  the  pcob> 
pie,  and  oAer  titles  of  that  wtoe.  Bor.lheTi(^  «f 
governing  kingdoms  in  civil  conoems,  as  weB  as  of 
possession,  were  instituted  before  the  catholic  chiaroh 
was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  oar  lotfd,  the  anther  «f 
that  divine  law,  by  wUch  it  »  governed;  and  he  cx- 
fncssly  dechtfed,  that  he  left  those  rights  uHtooohed, 
saying  to  Pilate,  **  My  kingdom  is  tiot  of  thb  worid'; 
^  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  from  hence/*  (lohn  Mil. 
36.)  The  sense  of  which  words  hav#  been  aptly  ex- 
plained andilhurtnttol  by  the  great  Bt.  AugoslHi  (Sraot 
115,  in  Joan.  n.  s.)  "**  listen  (says  he),  yc  Jews  and 
•^  Gentiles ;  bear  this,y«  ciMAoaoiscd  and  uncircomeised ; 
^  faesr  k,  aR  ye  natiom  of the^arth :  I  interfinc  n<i€wHfc 
^' yonr  dominimi  in  4iis  wdrid.  BenotyOttssiaedwMh 
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**  that  groimdleM  few  with  which  Herod  trembled,  when 
**  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announecd  in  Jerusalem/'  Thd 
same  are  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  Paul,  conveyed  in  these 
woids^  in  his  Epistle  to  t^e  Romans,  **  Let  every  soul 
^  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;"  on  whidi  St.  Johii 
Chrysoslom  has  this  commentary :  ''  On  this  snbject 
^  (says  he)  Paul  has  spoken  fieqaentfy  in  his  other 
**  epistles,  also  inculcating  the  obedience  of  siAjecta  to 
*'  their  princes,  as  of  servants  to  their  masters:  showing 
**  that  Christ  did  not  introduce  his  laws  with  a  view  to 
<'  the  subversion  of  the  laws  of  civil  polity,  but  to 
^  amend  them^  and  to  prevail  superfluous  and  useless 
**  wars;  by  this  method  he  more  successfully  attracted 
*'  infidel  princes  to  religion  and  piety,  and  the  fidthful 
^  to  proper  obedience/' 

.  No  odier  power  has  been  given  to  the  frithfid  by 
Christ  our  Lord,  but  that  which  John  the  Evangelist 
has  described  in  a  few  words,  that  is,  the  power  to  be 
made  the  sons  of  Ood.  All  other  emoluments  and  com* 
ibrts  of  this  life,  he  would  have  them  share  in  c^Humon 
with  others,  even  with  Ae  worshippers  of  the  evil  spirits  ^ 
^hich,  as  St.  Augustin  puts,  us  in  mind,  has  been  so 
<»dered  by  the  mercies  of  our  Saviour,  leiBt  those  who 
believe  in  him  should  desire  such  things  from  his  hands 
as  their  principal  good,  (1.  $.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  24.)  Tliese 
words,  by  their  own  weight,  and  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Augustin,  who  vras  himself  a  prdate,  demonstmtes> 
,that  prelates  have  no  right  to  such  things,  in  conse- 
.quence  of  d^eir  communion  with  the  catholic  church. 
Certainly,  the  mor^  exalted  is  their  dignity,  the  more 
indecorous  it  would  be  in  them,  to  expect  hooL  Christ 
these  worthless  earthly  things  as  their  sovereign  good. 
Doubtless,  prelates  are  potoessed  of  a  high  power» 
jurisdiction,  authority,  and  pre-eminence  for  the  dispense 
log  of  divine  mysteries,  not  foir  the  administratiga  of 
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bttman  concerns,  as  pope  Symmachns  ojbserves,  or  as 
St.  Bernard  expresses  it,  a  power  OTer  crimes,  not  oyer 
earthly  goods;  inaomjach,  that  humai^  and  tenestrial 
things  are  not  the  objects  of  their  power,  but  are  a 
harvest  belonging  to  others,  the  property  of  the  civil 
magistrates  and  princes  of  the  earth.  (De  Cons,  ad 
Eag.c.6.  lib.  1.) 

Answer  to  the  Second  Quettion. 

Having  considered  the  state  of  England,  and  the 
situation  of  its  sovereign,  the  university  in  Kke  manner 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
proposition  has  a  power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they 
have  taken,  or  are  bound  to  take  to  his  said  majesty,  or 
to  dispense  with  its  oUigations ;  undesstanding  with 
St.  Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  even  the  apostle 
St.  Paul,  those  passages  of  the  sacred  scriptures  which 
promise' to  just  men,  and  believers  in  Christ,  deliverance 
from  subjection,  as  speaking  of  a  future  state  after  thie 
mortal  life. 

:  We  see  that  St.  Augustia  explains  those  words,  of  the 
Psabn,  ''  The  Lord  will  not  leave,  the  rod  of  sinsmr 
<«  upon  the  lot  of  the  just''  (Ps.  124.  Aug.  ibid.)  By^ 
comparing  them  with  the  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  ^  ^rvaiits^  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
'^  masters,  according  to  the  flesh,"  (c.  vi.  ver.  5.)  in  the 
following  manner,  '<  Christ  has  no  intention  to  noncish 
^  any  pride  in  your  heart  during  your  earthly  pilgrimage  ^ 
^  it  has  been  your  lot  to  become  a  christian,  while  you 
fUmve  a  man  for  your  master;  yoa  are  not  made  a.chris-i 
^  tiaiiy  that  you  may  disdain  to  be  »  servant.  Whileyou^ 
^  serve  a  man,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions:  of  Christ, 
^  you  serve  not  man,  but  Christ,  who  gave  such  i^jimc-. 
'^  tions.  Behold  he  hath  not  given  freedom  to  slaves,  but* 
^  of  bad  sbures  he  makes  them  good  ones!  How  much- 
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^  are  the  riekindebtedk  to  Chnil  for  proMrnng  ordar  lot 
« their  donsettieeBtablMlMMnrti!  If  thevebeintkemaii 
f  uabelieviBg  Bbrre,  he  eouTerti  him  to  his  faith,  but 
^  Ams  not  sajr  to  him,  leave  thy  maitev;  it  k-mywl, 
^thlithe  who  iBarighteoiisiiaaiiaadabelieTeryehMid 
^beaekvetooae  whoisaGrimiMdaiidaniiifideL  He 
«  says  not  this,  but  commands  him  to  eeive  with  greater 
**  fidelity.  And  that  he  might  inspirit  his  follower  to 
**  this,  he  hath  said,  Serre,  becatise  I  before  you  have 
^  senred  .tiie  wicked/'  8ti  Aegvatin  confirms  fliis 
daetrine  by  the  ezanqde  of  the  catholics,  who  shoved 
aieady  obedience  to  Julian,  an  infidd,  iqioetate^  and 
idolsiter;  sad  after  having  s«li|<Mned,  "  What  I  have 
^  ettd  of  a  master  and  slare,  must  be  imderstood  Of 
^  potentates  and  hinge,  and  all  the  high,  poweni  el*  Ak 
«*  worU,''  he  cendndes,  that  the  worda  of  the  Psafatt 
asaat  be  naderatood  in  this  sense ; — ^^Therodofsianeis 
^  is  fidt  for  a  time,  bat  it  shidl  net  remain ;.  we  abaB  not 
**  ba  aggrieved  by  it  for  ever  :**  and  be  adds,  **  anfaal 
^  men  ate  samelimas  ezahad  to  the.'  honours  of  thii 
''  world.  When  they  attain  to  them,  and  are  eonati* 
««1tiMl  >edgea  aad  kings,  since  Gkid  pennits  tiua  for 
« lbs  eolveetiond  kiB<peopfe,  it  can  only  be  tfaal.dM 
N  konoor  majF  be  gnran  to  the  dignily  wiik  whtdi  they 
''animmtad." 
.  Thus  doss  8t.  Augnstiaascprsssfy  declare  it  to^ba  the 
»of  tba apostle,  the* not  he^  but  the  Lor4»  conn 
snbjaatii  to  be  obedient  to  their  princes  during 
tko  days  of  this  tcansifeoiy  life  ;and^  although  they  may* 
be  just  and  foitiifol  Mkkweia  of  Jesu%  to  look  oat  tot 
an  enliie  emanoipalian  fit>in  stthfsirtioi>Qpiyin  the  woilt^ 
teMme whence, it abofeilawa,  tkat tJbese oOer ,waidtf 
of  the  apostky  when  writing  to  the  Corintbiensp  ^'€or. 
vii%  m,  n.)r  he  says,  ''  Let  emry  man  abide  in  the 
<«.samecaBiBginwhichhewa8caHed.  WasttkouaaUad; 
'« beingabondsman?  <;^notfi«it;  katif  thoumayesf 


*  be:  made  free>  we  it  rather/'  art  to  be  takm  in.tlieif 
htBni  aeaae ;  and  they  are  easily  applioaUe  to  the  aab* 
jecta  of  hia  Bntannie  laajeaty. 

St.  Mat  Chtyeoatom  agrees  with  St.  AqgoflfetAiii  eieery 
part  ot  this  doctriQe,  and  moieovor  declares  tba  eUi^ 
gation  of  civil  obedienee  to  be  iimunbeiit  on  all*) 
^^  Wlwther  you  be  an  a^postk,  saya  he,  or  an  evangdiali 
^  or  a  prophet,  or  any  thing  else  f  and  he  searchei 
iate-ihe  origin  of  tfab  oUigafion,  saying,  5'  If  it  be  ^nm 
**  duty  to  do  good  to  tho^  feom  whoin  we  receiye'  \i^ 
^  jmiesi  hew-  mmh  nere  atnctly  are  we  bonnd  to  be 
^  obedient  to  those  who  load  us  with  benefits?  It  is  not 
<^  ft  litde  that  is  oonteRyuted  by  princes  towards  the  eoiBif 
'^  forts  of  Jrar  present  esnatenoe^  whod  they  take  umd 
^  to  repel  enr  enenies,  quell  seditions  in  the  oities)  had 
*f  pot  amend  to  ef«ry  Texatioua  litigation.  Do  not  M) 
^  nw^heprooeeds,  that  Us  power  isfio^aently  abiised<| 
'« Vol  'donsidsr  the  advantagsa  miiich  flow  from  the 
'<  esfahliahnBBntof  oiirilittiitfaorityi  and  you  will  daMwai 
^  much  wisdom  in  the  institution ;  for  where  there  is 
<<  no  goTemniMt,  tltere  ia  ike  tei^  of  eonfusion  and  of 
^evi^evil.  '  Render^  theiefoiey  to  all  men  their  dofs; 
**  <cibwte,  to  whom  inhaki^  ia  due;  custom,,  to  whona 
'*  custom;  fiaar,  to  whom  fear;  honour,  to  whom  honouri 
''  owe  no  man  any  things  but  to  love  one  another.'  Ha 
V  has  not  said,  give,  but  render;  and  he  has  added^ 
**  ibw  duea :  for  in  this  you  ave  not  conferring  a  £ayauaii 
"  If  you  reply,  that,,  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  you  epjpf 
*^  luf^imt  privileges;  know  that  your  lime  is  not  yel 
<<  come.  You  are  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim;  t)ie  daji 
**  will  coma  when  you  will  far  outfdiiae  the  qplendora  of 
**  earthly  4i^ty.  Now  your  life  is  hidden  with  CSnistI 
'<  in  Ood.  When  Christ  shall  appear,  then  shall  yow 
^  also  appear  with  him  in  gl<Mpy ;  therefore,  seek  aot> 
^  yfMyr  retribution  in  this  transitory  life.  If  you  must 
'^  atandvKith  r^verenco  before'an  earthly  prince,  think 
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^oot  that  it  is  unwotthy  your  native  dignity;  fat 
**  such  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  prince  whom  he  hath 
*'  created  his  entire,  possesses  his  entire  strength.'* 

Since,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  both  these  holy 
fathers,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  that  tribnte, 
cnstom,  fear,  honour,  are  due  to  princes,  both  by  the 
command  of  (}od,  and  as  a  debt  of  retribution  for  the 
benefits  which  they  confer  on  the  state,,  maintaining 
Older  and  peace,  and  performing  other  good  offices  to 
their  subjects ;  since,  in  the  present  constitution  of  hv- 
man  things,  due  honour  must  necessarily  be  ^ven  to 
the  higher  powers ;  and  since  an  oath  of  allegiance  doea 
not  found  any  new  or  unusual  obligation,  but  strengthens, 
by  the  sanction  of  religion,  an  obligatioa  which  previ- 
OQsly  existed;  it  follows,  that  no  one  can  absolve  the 
subjects  of  his.  Britannic  majesty  from  such  aa  oath, 
nor  dispense  with,  its  obligations ;.  therefore,  the  prince 
*  must  ever  retain  hia  strength,  and  the  subjects  must 
tbide  in.  the  same  calling  in  which  they  are  called. 

Amw€r  to  the  Third  QuesUan., 

So  persuaded  is  the  university,  that  a  doctrine  wfai<£ 
ivonld  exempt  catholics  from  the  oUigation  of  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  or  any  other  persons  who?  may  dis- 
sent from  them  in  matters  of  religion,  instead  of  being 
an  article  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to 
its  tenets ;  that  she  could  not  have  believed  it  possible' 
Aece  should  exist  any  person  who  would  dare  to  impute' 
to  cadiolics  my  thing  so  iniquitous,  had  she  not  leamt 
from  the  things  that  are  written  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures for  our  instruction,  that  the  same  Pharisees  who 
had  heard  our  Lord  openly  deliver  this  injunction, 
*•  Render  to  Ciesar  the  things  diat  are  CcesarV'  after- 
wards laid  this  crime  to  his  charge ;  '*  we  have  found 
^  Uiis  man  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbidding  us  to 
''•give  tribute  to  Ctesar:"    But  the  devil,  who  h»A  put' 
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this  into  their  hearts, ''asid  moved' their  tongues  to  the 
utteiiRg  of  such  falsehoods,  as  could  induce  the  Jewisk 
multitude,  who  considered  Christ  as  a  prophet,  to  cry 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Crucify  him !  crucify  him  i" 
has  never  since  desisted  from  perverting  others  in  like 
manner. 

It  was  alleged  every  where  against  the  apostles,  that 
they  were  seditious  men,  introducers  of  innovations^ 
and  both  by  dieir  doctrine  and  conduct^  aiming  at  the 
subversion  of  all  legal  authority.  On  this  account,  as 
St.  J«hn  Chrysostom  observes,  the  apostle  of  the  Oen- 
ttlts'  tieats  so  often  of; keeping  faith  with  princes, 'mas- 
ters, friends,  enemies,  just  and  unjust,  and  frequently 
inculcates,  tfiat  we  inust  give  diem  no  cause  for  offence, 
but  must  do  them  every  inendly  office ;  and  the  same 
has  been  perpetually  taught  by  ihe  catholic  church,  in 
her  Writings,  by  her  words,  and  her>  actions. 

StiM'the  father  of  lies  has  persisted  in  the. same 
attempt.  En^tmd  is  not  ignorant  of  the  cakunhies 
vented  against  catholics  by  the  apostate  Oates.  The 
asgertions,  Ukewise,  are  well  known,  which  maintained^ 
with  so  mudi  industry  and  art,  the  art  of  deceiving  and 
lying,  IB  which  he  so  much  excels.  He  was  crafly 
enoQj^  to  peAuade  some  persons  that  a  canon  wato 
franned  in  the  sixth  general  council,  by  which  cathoUos 
arefreed-from  any  obligation  to  keep  fidth  with  heretios> 
or  Ittiy  other  persons  who  may  dissent  from  their' reli- 
gious tenets;  and  that  a  similar  canon  was. published 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
affirmed,  thatfaith  was  not  kept  with  John  Husa,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague. 

But  the  first  of  these  canons  is  not  of  the  sixtkgene- 
ral  council,  nor  is  it  of  any  authority ;  on* the  contrary, 
it has^ beencondemned  by  the  church.  As  to  the coi&n- 
cil'of  CoMtance,  nothing  was  there  defined  concerning 
breach  oP  hiik.    If  we  were  to  determine  the  qu^stio^ 

VOL.  I.  H    H 
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bom  the  aoU  of  that  Byaod,  we  ehoiUd  'he  feteed  tb 
di^ir  a  ooQtraiy  coadimoiL  For  the  fatheie  of  Ae 
oeeinil  deolaied,  that  tfaerefeie  they  weie  at  liberty  to 
exaaune  the  doctrines  of  John  Huwi  becaoee  they  had 
not  granted  him  a  safe  condact 

A  Bafe  conduct  had  indeed  been  granted  him  by^the 
tmperor  Sigismnnd,  who  nevertheless  afterwards  or- 
deied  him  to  be  bomt,  bat  still  without  any  brsach 
of  fidth.  For  he  had  given  him  a  safe  condaot  only  in 
the  oidinary  form,  viz.  againat  lawless  vioknos^  asal 
with  the  condition  annexed  to  it,  that  if  he  fled»  .he 
should  forfeit  his  life*   Hussfled^in  viobtionof  Us  en* 


To  Jerome  of  Plague  a  safe  eondud  waa  grsnied  by 
the  council  itself,  not  including  any  special  immimitiesi 
not  authorizing. ai^  daring  attempts  which  he  shodd 
afterwards  make,  but  upon  this  conditioni  thalt  the 
coarse  of  justice  should  not  be  impeded.  He  waa  pre- 
seni  in  the  council,  abjnrsd  his  heresies,,  and  was  ex^ 
posed  to  no  molestation.  But  when  aftivwaid^  eeur 
trary  to  his  promises,  he  had  taken  hiaMelf  to  fli|^ 
and  bq;un  to  spread  abroad  among  the  vulgar,  that:  he 
had  consented  to  fUsebood^'  in  agreeing  to  the  con- 
demnation of  WickHflb  and  John  Hues;  that,  he  could 
find  no  emm  in  their  doctrine;  that  WicUiffa  wee  .aa 
evangelical  preacher;  and  when  at  Imngtfe  he.  9bstif 
nately  maintained  these  assertions  before  the  &theQi  of 
the  counoi^  Sigismund  judged  that  suoh  behairionr 
was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  one  who  had.  broken  his 
fiuth ;  and  surely,  what  man  in  hia  senses  would  asaM^ 
that  any  one  ought  to  be  suffered  with  impuiiMy.  ta 
utter  against  God  and  man  absniditie9  and  bligpbenies 
like  the  following?  ist»  Qod  ought  to  obey  the  depL 
ad,  No  men  is  a  civil  rttler»  no  niaBkis.a.pfelat%^0jmn 
is  a  bidiofv  while  he  is  in  the  state  of  anedai  jsin. 
ad.  The  multituda  Imve  Urright  to  puniak  at  i 


Mie  die  isnme$  of  dieir  ml^iv;  4th,  0^t)i»  wjbpeli  -are 
ttkai  to  copfiim  ctontmoto,  or*  ^ivii  QegotiatioBi^  ara 
unli^wfiil.  So  jpmAk  for  those  canotui  by  wtocli  tlitjf 
bave  endeayoiiied  to  apiat  v^  enfy  and  odium,  agamat 
catholica* 

Catholics  have  b^ea  taugbt  l^  St.  James  the  apapti^ 
that  their  speacb  must  heyeai  yea ;  nay,  m^ :  guided 
by  this  wlsdomi  tbeeatha}ic  chaich  has  e^er  raprabatad 
Msehood.  But  to  swear  Of  to  ptoiaisO  aiiy  thing  mtjbh 
oat  actually  performing  it»  is  a  falsehood.  The  eathoha 
ohartshis  not  so  detoid  of  jtpd^neat  aa' to  have  enacted 
alaw^  or  promidgatad  ^ decree,  whieh  wodd  banish 
from  die  catholic  woiW  eieaUant  virtues,  trodi,  fidelity, 
and  justice,  without  which  ihaio  oonld  be  i»o  happiness 
for  individuals,  no  civil  societies^  nor  intercourse  among 
men.  What  catholic  ever  taught  thf^t  it^was  lawful  to 
lie,  to  deceive,  or  to  violate  any  natural  right?  Our 
religion,  on  the  coirtrary,  teaches  that  faith  must  be 
kept  with  all  men,  whatever  be  their  rehgion,  or  though 
fij^  ^  of'BQ  religion,  without  a  single  e^ception^  in 
every  promise;  whi^^  9''its  own  nature  is  lawlid  and 
valid,  whether  in  pei^09  0r  in  war,  in  the  concerns  of 
religion,  in  matrimony,  in  safe  conducts,  in  civil  com* 
merce  with  friends,  1^  enemies. 

These.  bei|ig.<)av  sentiments,  as  mi^  be  eviaeed  like- 
wiie  by  wb«t  has-  been  said  relative  to  the  first  and 
ac^qd  quaatiopi^'  thM  the  doolraie  ot  Iha  c^tholiG 
ehiwoh  may.bci  plaarly  aii4>dia|iBctfy  understood  by att 
the  world ;  wafhatt  oaly  addi  thai  00  obligationiaiisiiig 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  or  of  men,  which  is 
founded  in  natural  reason,  has  been  altered  or  weakened 
by  enr  Hedeetter;  but  that  every  audi  dbligetieo  has 
haennthorheighteaedaad  exakad  to  greater  peifiH^ 
tiflsi»  hMlbeen  ktrengthenad  by  hie  doctrine  ted  e»lm-* 
plav  and*by  tiiaaddiilion  of  other  mom!  preeepts  and 
councils ;  that  the  order  of  nature  might  be  preserved 
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in  mil  htuhani  things,  and  that  his  grace  might  assist  men 
to  discharge  their  natnral  (kities.  This  is  the  excellent 
philosophy  which  he  brought  from  heaven,-  and  intro- 
^ced  into  the  world,  that  he.  might  form  men  to  be 
usefiil  and  beneficial  one  to  another,  and  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  the  Divine  Being. 

These  are  the  untmimons  decisions  of  this  nniyersity, 
after  a  mature  deliberation,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
doctors,  the.  17th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  ot  our 
Lord  1789. 

(Signed  by  the  Rector,  and  the  Deans  of  the 
Three  Faculties  of  Theology,  Canon  Law,  and 
Medicine;  and  countersigned,  by  command 
of  the  Unirersity,  by  its  Secretary.) 


VALLADOLID. 


A  Decision  concerning  the  three  vnderwritttn  Propotitimi, 
laid  before  the  university  of  VitUadokd,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  by  the  EngHsh  Catholics. 

Questum  ike  First. 

HAS  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  cardinals  of  Ae  holy 
Roman  church,  or  any  council,  or  any  individual  of  the 
cathblic  church,  by  virtue  of  diehr  communion  with  diat 
churdi,  any  civil  authority,  dvil  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
pre-eminence,  in  the  kingdom  ot  Great  Britain  ? 

Question  the  Secosid. 

Gan^  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  eardinak  of  Ihe  holy 
Rmnan  church,  or  any  council,  or  individual  of  tJbe 
caAoKe  church,  absolve  the  subjects  of  his  Britai^iiic 
BH^esty  firom  their  oath  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with 
its  oU^tiotts  ?  ^ 
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Questiq^the  TMrd. 

'  AnioHG  the  articles  of  the  catbc^  ftith,  ig  thcire  fmy. 
which  teaeHesy  that  catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep 
faith  with  heretice,  or  any  other  persons  who  dissent 
from  them  in  matters  of  religion  1 

,  ^Answer  to  the  First  Question. 

"^  Th  E  university  of  Valladoffid/in  the  Roman  pontiff,  in 
the  oatdiiials  of  the  holy  Roman  chnrch,  in  any  couocily 

'  even  a  general  assembly  legally  assembledy  much  less 
in  any  indivifloal,  acknowledges  no  civil  authority,  civil 
power,  jurfsdiction,  or  pre-eminence,. by  virtue  of  their 
communion  with  that  church,  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly, in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  nor 'in  other 
kingdoms  or  provinces,  whether  catholic  or  not,  over 
which  they  possess  no  temporal  dominion,  in  consequence 
of  any  spiritaal  power  grained  by  Christ  our  Lordy  either 
to  the  universal  church,  or  to  its  head,  or  its  menibcifS) 

'  however  ejcalted  in  dignity  and  rank.. 

Answer  to  the  Second  Question. 
'  Neither  the  Roman  pontiff,  nor  the  cardinals  ofthe 
holy  Roman  church,  nor  any  council;  not  even  a  gencfral 
assembly  legally  assembled,  nor  any  individual  of  the 
catholic  church,  can  any  way  absolve  the  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Ghreai  Britain,  or  any  other  persob,  whether 
ea&ohc  or.  not,  over  whom  diey  hold  no  temporal 
dominion,  from. their  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  dispense 
•  wiih  its^oUigations. 

This  is  th^  unanimous  determination  of  the  university 
of  Valladolid, '  respecting  the  firet  and  second  proposi- 
tions ;  a  detennination  founded  ona  variety  of  arguments 
drawn  from  the  sacred  writings  and  ancient  monuments : 
and  not  only  the  university  of  ValladoUd,  but  all  the 
universities  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  are  even  com- 
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maaded  by  royal  authority  to  maintain  tUa  doctrine ; 
iar  the  proftasora  of  die  Spanbh  nniTeraitiea,  in  order 
to  qaaEfy  theoaaelTea  tat  any  acadeanical  degree,  or  for 
obtaining  any  preCMaor'a  chair,  are  obliged  to  take*th» 
ftUowing  oaUi  before  the  anprane  comeil  of  the  atale^ 
<'  I,  N.  caU  God  to  wita«M,  and  awear  by  tike  cnm, 
^  which  I  mow  toach,  that  I  will  never  directly  or 
**  indirectly  promote,  defend,  or  teach,  any  opinions 
<*  contnry  to  ciTil  anifaority  and  ttie  king^a  regafia.'' 
MoveoTer,  neither  can  the  rector,  the  dianedhv  (mho 
h  a  bishop  of  thia  city  and  diooeae,)  the  depntiea,  nor 
counsellors,  be  on  any  pretext  admitted  to  perform  ikm 
respective  ofices,  till  they  have  taken  asdemn  eelh» 
bihding  them  to  die  observance  of  the  aforesaid  aca^- 
telicallaw. 

Amwer  to  tk^  Third  CUestiom. 

Am^ko  the  aitides  of  the  catholic  foith,  there  is  none 
iHueh  tsadies,  that  cadiolics  may  lawfully  break  dieir 
faith  with  heretics^  or  any  other  persons  whatever,  who 
dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  religion :  the  obligation 
of  keeping  faith  is  grounded  on  the  natural  law  which 
Ubda  aU  men  equally,  without  regard  to  their  religious 
^^inions;  mid  with  reqpeet  4o  eathohcs^  it  has  stiH 
glisater  force,  being  confirmed  by  the  precepts  ef  ike 
catholic  religion. 

This  is  the  decisioo  of  the  university  of  YaUadolid^ 
signed  by  all  and  each  of  theprofessors^on  the  1761  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of.  oar  Lord  1789. 

(Signed  by  the  Rector,  the  Vice  CSiaocdhMv 
the  Dean,  and  twenty«four  Doctors  and  Pro- 
fessors; and  eonntemigned  by  the  iSecreUry 
of  the  Untversky.) 
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SALAMANCA. 

A  Determinatian  nhuing  to  the  concerns  of  the  English 
CaiholicSf  which,  being  consulted  by  his  Majesty,  the 
university  of  Salamanca  offers  and  presents  to  the  most 
ptdssant  Charles  the  fourth,  king  of  Spain. 

Consultation. 

THE  catholics  of  England  being  desiroua  to  enjoy  the 
privileges,  and  to  be  admitted  to  discharge  those  offices 
in  the  state,  to  which  every  member  of  a  commonwealth 
possesses  a  kind  of  inherent  right,  and  from  which  they 
will  ever  be  excluded,  unless  they  make  a  public  de^ 
claratioDy  that  they  will  never  be  induced  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  llieir  allegiance  to  the  civil  and  esta- 
blished power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  by  motives  coloured  over  by  a  pretended  regard 
for  the  interest  of  religion,  by  any  pretext,  or  any  dis- 
pensation ;  convene  the  university  of  Salamanca,  by  the 
fiivour  and  imder  the  patronage  of  his  most  puissant 
majesty,  oar  sovereign  lord  Charies  the  fourth,  king  of 
Spain,  that  they  auiy  learn  our  sentiments,  and  obtain 
our  decision  with  respect  to  certain  questions  which 
they  are  to  propose  to  us.  Therefore,  all  the  doctors 
teoA  professors  being  in  council  assembled,  as  is  cus^ 
looULTy  for  the  discussion  of  any  important  mattery, 
aad  the  questions  having  been  for  some  time  weighed 
and  considered^  six  members  of  the  university,  chosen 
0at  of  the  faculties  of  divinity  and  canon  law,  wer^ 
ai^inted  to  draw  tip  the  answers :  and  they,  with  minds 
wlioUy  divested  of  prejudice,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  Uie  oonkUtiM  qfhumaii  beings,  consulting  together 
ia  prirvate,  firamad  distinct  answers  to  each  .question ; 
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which  answers  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
safBrages  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-membeis  in  another 
lUlasMMBbly. 

Question  the  First. 

Has  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  cardinals  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  or  any  council,  or  any  individual  of  the 
catholic  church,  in  consequence  of  their  communion 
with  that  church,  any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  joris^ 
diction,  or  pre-eminence»  in  the  kingdom  of  Crreat 
Britain? 

Answ^, 

In  order  to  resolve  this  question  in  a  dear  and 
methodical  manner,  we  must  have  recourse  to  first 
principles,  and  inquire  what  kind  of  power  has  been 
delegated  by  Christ  to  the  church ;  since  the  christian 
tepublic  cannot  possess,  by  native  and  original  right, 
any  thing  beyond  that  which  was  granted  to  it  by  our 
Redeemer,  and  its  founder  Christ  Jesns.  In  what  manner, 
then,  did  our  Saviour  express  himself,  when  he  spoke 
of  kingdoms,  and  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  his 
church  ?  That  he  might  silence  the  Jews,  who  were 
perpetually  calumniating  him,  as  one  that  set  himself  up 
for  king  in  opposition  to  Cssar ;  he  answered  to  Pilate, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,otherwise,  my  servants 
''  would  certainly  strive  that  I  should  not  be  defivered  up 
**  to  the  Jews ;  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  from  heUoe/' 
Now  the  same  power,  and  no  other,  was  given  by  Cinisl 
to  Peter,  to  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Rome,>  and 
to  the  universal  church,  which  he  himself,  as  many  bad 
given  him  by  his  Father.  ''As  the  living  Father,^- saitb 
be, ''  hath  sent  me,  I  also  send  you':^  but  he  invtarial^y 
denies- 'that  he  had  received  any  temporal  power/' ^ 
declaring, 'that  his  kingdom  is  not'  bf'this  wbrid^^4by 
Utaking  himself  to  flight,  when  somepertKmS'hadkcoA- 


eeived  a  defiiga  of  making  him  kiug,  by  replying  to  one 
who  said  to  him^  **  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  thathe 
^'  di^de  the  inheiitance  with  me:  Who  hath  made. me  a 
"  judge  or  a  ditider  over  you  V*  and,  in  fine,  by  decreeing 
that  tribute  should  be  paid  to  Claesar,  though  at  that 
time  it  was  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  Romans 
were  tyrants,  and  most  cruel  oppressors  of  him,  of  all 
Ae  Jews/and  of  the  wh<^e  country  of  Palestine.  If  ever 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  mention  any  temporal  power, 
as  bdongingto  himself,  it  would  have  been  when  he 
foretold,  that  the  time  would  come,  in  which  princes 
would- abuse  their  authority  by  persecuting,  the  divine 
messengers  of  salvation,  by  inflicting  .on  them  the  most 
excruciating  tortures,*  and  by  opposing,  with  all. their 
power,  the  propagation  of  bis  religion.  •  Whereas,  even 
tten>'SO  far  was  he  from  giving  them  any  authority  .to 
stir  up  warSy-and  defend  his  religion  by  hostile  measures, 
that  he  frequently  inculcated  to  them,  that  they  must 
behave  like  sheep -among  wolves;*  that,  like  simple 
doves,  they  must. contend. only  by.  their,  sighs,  theiv 
patience,,  their  meekness.  This  is  die  character  of.  the 
christian  religion ;  these  are  its  lovely  features,*  which, 
if  mem  were  »but  to  .view  them  with  unprejudiced  minds, 
could  not  fail  to  make  it  the  t)bject  of  their  adoration 
and  fondest  affection ;  certainly,  he  who  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  save  that  wfaieb 
was  lost ;  he,  who  neitiier  dispossessed  Octavianus  nor 
Tiberius  of  their  empire,  nor  Herod  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Judea,  nor  Pilate  of  the  pretorium,  wished'  earnestly 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  who  desire  to  walk  in 
his  footsteps,  and  to  whom  is  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  care  of  souls;  this  admo- 
nition, that  they  should  by  no  means  interfere  with  &e 
conc^rms  of  the  earth ;  and  thathis  disciples  shouldinot 
think  it  justifiable  in  them»  or  that  it  would  be  allowed 
in  them,  to  exercise  an.  authority  which  their  mast^ 
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fimnally  dnckiflMd^  ud  ahrayE  feteed  to  ezetciae; 
fior  the  diicipk  it  not  above  big  oMiter,  nor  theaemnt 
grenter  disn  hie  lord.   It  is,  moreoTert  noet  certain  and 
ttdispiatable,  tbat  theae  examplaa  and  .{NPeoepta  ^pffly 
Willi  equal  force  to  the  infant  days  of  the  christian 
chofohy  to  the  anbseqoant  ages  of  peraecntioni^  and  to 
the  period  after  peace  was  restored  to  it^  and  it  arriTed 
to  the  attainment  of  great  atrsngth  and  riches ;  unless 
it  be  admitted,  that  we  are  to  degenerate  ftom  the 
aentiaients  of  thoae  troe  followers  of  Christ  in  the  first 
agesy  who,  with  ineredible  fidelity,  contimied  to  hold 
aUe^ance  to  Nero,  Trajan,  Diodesinni  and  other  most 
inhuman  cmperani,  who  harassed  the  christian  republic 
with  insatiable  cmdty.    Aseaifyaatheaecondoentuiy, 
if  credit  can  be  given  to  TertuUian,  in  his  Apdegy,  the 
christians  abounded  in  every  quarter  of  the  Rcnnan 
empire;  they  filled  the  cities,  the  fortresses,  the  islands, 
Ae  very  camps,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum,  and 
had  left  to  the  pagans  die  exclusive  possession  of  only 
liMir  idoiatroua  temples :  and  nevertheless,  we  no  where 
ikid,tliaiinthecamie  of  reKgion  they  ever  endeavsumd 
to  thiow  off  the  yehe  of  allegiance,  to-anyiemperoii. 
These  use  fiusts  vdiioh  no  rational.man  can  call  io  qns9- 
tion.    But  if  they  were  even  fictions,  it  surely  cannot 
be  said,  that  Chriat  had  enjoined  ua  meekness,  patience, 
and  forbearance,  as  only  suitable  to  a  state  of  imbecility 
and  impotence,  but  iiad  commanded  us,  on  the  increase 
of  ouratrengtb,  noilongerto  practise  submission,  but 
fieraely  to  .resist  the  civil  powers,  and  to  dethnme  or 
imprison,  or  reduce  i  to  tlie  condition  of  private  citisensi 
those  very  princes  who.are  constituted  hf  the  Lord,  and 
to  whom  we  asre  bound. to  be  subject  and  obedient,  not 
enty 'ibr  wmlh,  :but  «lao  finr  conscience  sake.    It  were 
impious  to  assert,  that  tfaeapeatles  and  Christ  himself, 
in  gieing  eis  enok  fomiUe  pneepts  and.  striking  exam- 
ples of  .obedience  aad.fNUience^  only  yielded  to  the 
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extgencieB  md  circumstaiiGes  of  tiie timeS)  but didiMt 
establtsh  a  feed  and  pennaneot  hvvr,  which,  in  «D  the 
course  tod  fluetuation  of  ftiture  ages,  shovkl  never  be 
amiulfed.  Therefore,  einoe  die  rights  of  the  kings  of 
England,  wtiether  they  persecnte  or  tolerate  caAoKcs, 
are  founded  on  the  same  principles  with  those  of  aU 
other  sovereign  princes  under  heaven,  we  aie  fiimiy  of 
opimon,  that  netlher  the  Roman  pontifi;  nor  the  car- 
dinals of  the  holy  Roman  church,  nor  any  council,  nor 
any  individual  in  the  catludic  churoh,  by  virtae  of  their 
communion  with  that  churchy  has  any  civil  aothority, 
power,  jnriMliction,  or  pre-eminence,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ghi^eat  Britain. 

Qafoltofi  ike  Seamd, 

Can  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  cardinals  of  Ihe  holy 
Roman  church,  any  council,  or  individual  of  the  catholic 
church,  absolve  tiie  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
from  theit  oath  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  witii  its  obli- 
gations? 

TttB  solution  of  tiiis  second  diflShsilty  spontaneously 
arises  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  tfie  foregoing 
answer.  We  have  no  inclination  to  spend  our  tieHie 
here  in  exposing  the  emptiness  of  the  visions,  rathet 
dian  reasons,  of  some  persons,  who  have  asserted,  tluKt 
bytlie  coming  of  Christ  all  earthly  dirones  were  sut>- 
verted,  and  that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  pajAd 
di^ty,  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sword  was  put 
into^Ae  bands  of  Ae  bishop  of  Rome,  that  all  kings  are 
only  Ins  vicegerents,  and  their  dominion  is  so  com«> 
pletely  trausferred  to  him,  that  he  cian  of  right  depcM 
^en  idoUitrdus  princes,  and  confer  iheir  domains  on 
fttiy  of  the  ^faithful  at  his  pleasure.  This  absurdity, 
^ieh  w6  <HimK)t  think  of  ^witt6ut'the  utmost  astonish- 
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menty  ha»  been  defended  by  a  very  few  ittdiTiduals,  biit 
by  <  dbe  body  of  divkiefi  and  canonifttB  it  is  univetaa^ 
exploded  and  completely  refuted.  It  is  certain,  that 
Chrbt  never  posaessed,  netther  by  inheritance  nor  by 
ddegated  power  from  God,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
any  temporal  dignity  which  he  could  transmit  to  Peter, 
to  his  successors,  and  the  other  bishops ;  and  from  the 
idea  that  he  beqaeathed  such  dignity,  this  monstious 
consequence  would  follow,  that  the  pope  is,  by  dmne 
rif^i,  supreme  lord  over  all  the  earthy  that  die  bishops 
are  the  princes  of  their  cities  and  districts,  that  kings 
lire  not  really  kings,  that  they  are  not  illustrated  by 
native  and  inherent  majesty,  but  a  precarious  adven- 
titious dignity,  derived  to  them  from  the  christian 
prelates. 

.  We  cannot,  however,  think  of  dissembling,  by  passing 
over  in  silence  a  fact,  to  which  several  publications, 
now  extant,  and  the  annals  of  the  church,  bearr  testi- 
mony ;  viz.  that  soine  cl^ristian  divines  and  canonists 
have  persuaded  themselves,  that  all  temporal  concerns 
were  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  them  as  to  their  ultimate  end ;  that  he  who 
liBSrrpower  over  the'  end,  must -have  powter  over  the 
means  also,  and  a  right  to  conunand  whatever. is  con- 
ducive to  the  end,  and  a  right  to  remove  whatever 
Slight  oppose  its  attainment;  that,  consequently,  on 
account  of-apostacy,  heresy,  or  any  grievous  criipe 
idiich  brings  misphief  on  the  church,  or  is  detrimental 
to  the  salvation  of  the  faithful,  kings  might:  be  cot  off 
from  the  communion  of  christians,  and  that  this  being 
done,  they. were  so  divested  of  all  power  and  dignity, 
.  that  no  one  could  conscientiously  have  with  them  any 
sort  of  intercourse. 

But  heaven  forbid,  that  any  christiaa  people*  should 
imbibe  an  opinion.so  fatal  to  kingly  gov^emn^ei|it;* far 
he  it  from  them  to  embrace  an  opinion  unknown  to  all 
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antiquity,  for  which  there  is  not  any  solid  foundation  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  which,,  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
place  where  •  it  has  been  suffered  to  prevail,  has  been 
the  execrable  parent  of  wars  and  civil  discords.  If  such 
an  arrangement  had  been  suitable  and  useAil  to  the 
church  which  Christ  came  to  establish  on  earth,  without 
doubt,  he- wQuld  have  settled  a  matter  of  such  import^ 
ance  with  particular  attention;  and  the  very  novelty  of 
a  4octrine  in  religious  concerns,  is  ever  a  certain  argu.^ 
ment  of  its  falsehood.  The  votaries  to  this  opiniov 
have  no  other  principles  on  which  to  rest  their  cause, 
but  either  certain  allegories, .  which,  though  they  -  may 
confirm  a  doctrine  already  established,  of  themselves 
can  afford  no  evidence  of  truth,  or  distorted  passages 
of  scripture,  or  far-fetched  inferences,  or  facts  and  pre-^ 
cedents,  which,  it  were  to  be  wished,  the  christian 
church  had  never  heard  of,  as. they  are  all  in  direct 
oppositioa  to  other. facts  and  precedents  of  high  ajitki 
quily.  From  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to>  ana- 
thematize kingdoms,  and  to  depose  princes  from  their 
soreiBign  dominion;  but  vain  have  been  their  efforts 
in  almost -every  instance,  perhaps  by  the  particular  dis- 
position of  the  Divine  Providence,  thai  experience  itself 
might  convince  mankind,  that  the  christian  republic  is 
mA  tO'be  defended  by  a  military  force ;  and  the  sheep 
of  Christ  are  not  to  be  fedin  pastures  obtained  for  themi 
by  wars  and  civil  contests;  Mre  not-to  be  composed 
into!,  order  by  *ihe  clangor  of- arms,  but  by 'counsels; 
exhortations,  the  preaching  of  the  divine  w6rd,  and 
other  such  means  recommended  by  our  Lord  to  the 
pastors  of  the  church.  That Jcings,  as  well  as  the  faith- 
ful of  inferior  rank,  are  so  fiir  subject- to  (the  power  of 
the  bishops,  that  by  them  th^  m&y  be  .separaJted  from 
4he  churchy  and  delivered  to  Satan  if  their  crimes  pro- 
v(4ceBucl^  severity,  is  a  truth  which  must  nojt  be  caUed 
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in  qoaNioa ;  althoiig^  it  woqU  parlnpl  be  SKm  expe* 
dieiU  aad  mors  duicre6i»  never  to  epj^y  eedi  despeiedt 
renediee  to  the  woimde  of  thoee  who  are  mTeeted  with 
eofereign  power.  But  priBoee,  even  when  time  exeom^ 
1— inetwi,  peeeeee  the  aeMe  ei^thority,  the  eeme  ri^ 
10  goTera^  ee  when  they  partieipeled  tfw  encred  nAee ; 
end  their  eulij  eels  eie  bound  to  pey  them  eqnel  hoaMge» 
enbieieeion,  end  obedience,  vnkee  their  orders  be  evir 
dently  unjeet»  or  mdese  they  ineiet  thet  their  evfajoete 
eheU  join  them  in  the  gnilt,  for  which  they  ere  deprived 
of  eeeleaieettoel  commoniea ;  for  in  that  caee,  we  auiet 
nerer  loee  eight  of  the  divine  aikMrnition,  God  is  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  man.  This  ie  theeyetem  eetahHehed 
by  Chriet  Jeeas,  and  confirmed  by  the  vrritinge  and 
exampleeofonrfQieiatheri.  They  are,  indeed,  dehded, 
vriio  pietare  to  themeehee  any  fram  of  a  cihrietien  re- 
pnblic,  which  differa  in  the  least  d^reefirom  thatwhioh 
has  bc^n  framed  by  onr  great  lawgiver;  and  he  most 
be  litHa  conversant  in  sacred  literature  ud  ecclesiae* 
tifMl  histoiy,' who  is  yet  to  be  informed,  that  the  ohnseh 
will  ever  be  tossed  ebout  amongst  rocks  and  shelves; 
that  it  is  necessary  Aat  heresies  should  exiat  in  it,  that 
it  has  ever  flouririied  emidst  clouds  and  sterms,  asirer 
eqoyed  a  complete  tranquillity  and  peeoe,  nor  wiH 
enjoy  it  till  settled  in  die  heavenly  paradise. 

That  the  christian  republic  would  not  be  perfect  ner 
andependentin  its  operations,  unices  all  tempond  rights 
weffe<  subordinate  to  tfie  spiritual,  and  unlsss  eawMi» 
munieated  princes  were  deposed^  and  their  enbjeeti 
ebeoWed  from  their  allegiance,  is  a  psstenoe  whioh<ln»r 
csiveo  no  countenance  either  from  the  goepel,  or  fiom 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  christian  church.  In  itsTsty 
origin,  Peter,  making  no  mention  of  a  doctrine  of  such 
weighty- consequence  as  that  would  be,  conunands^^lhie 
hiikii  4e  pay  obedience  mod  re«ttenee«  to  kinge  and 
govesners;  and  F^  wilfr have  every senlsubjeet  to  the 
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higher  powers,  and  declares,  that  he  who  resists  die 
powers  resists  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  christians  in 
the  succeeding  ages  endured  hunger,  thirst,  exile,  and 
every  extreme  calamity,  rather  than  depart  from  their 
allegiance  to  Julian,  Constantius,  Valens,  and  other 
Roman  emperors,  who  were  heretics,  and  protectors  of 
heresy.  But  some  divines  and  canonists,  having  their 
minds  filled  with  magnificent  ideas  from  beholding  the 
present  pomp,  riches,  and  power  of  the  church,  have 
forgotten  its  former  state  of  subjection,  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  misery.  Therefore,  the  republic  of  Christ  is 
perfect  and  completely  independent;  not  because  it  can 
remove e^ery  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  man;  for  it 
cannot  soften  obdurate  sinners  to  repentance,  nor  en- 
tirety take  away  the. occaaions  of  sin,  nor  avoid  heresies 
and  schiams,  not  a  variety  of  other  things  which  are 
detrimei^  to  its  sul]gects ;  but  it  is  independent  and 
perfiset^  because  it  has  received  pow«r  from  God  to  con- 
duct men  to  etemud  life,  and  likewise  the  means  of  ac« 
compliahiBg  ita  olgeci ;  bnt  then  these  means  are  of  the 
same  nature  and  kind  with  the  end  proposed,  viz, 
spiritual  not  temporal  means,  which,  we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  our  Redeemer  never  thought  of  employing, 
8eeuig/4ierefore,that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  binds 
sttl^ts  to  their  princes,  refers  to  temporal  rights  only, 
and  may  be»  9fiA  frequently  is,  imposed  equally  on  be* 
Uerers  and  unbdievera^  and  since  the. popes,  when  they 
have  giaotsd  to  any  .subjects  a-diapensation  from  it,  have 
atorays  awed  #t  depriving  their  rulers  of  their  domimon, 
which,  as.  we  have  demonatcated^  cannot; be  doiie.with- 
ont  a.violation'of  civil  and  natural  right,  we  widiout  any 
heaiution  declare,  that  neither  .thecRonuut  pontiff^  nor 
the  cardiMls  of  the  holy  Roman  churcb,iio«aoy  council, 
nor  imUvidual  of  the  oatboUc  chwoch^  can  absolve  the 
sulqecta  of  his  Brit«iu»c  m^tM^  from  their  oath  of 
aUegiftBoe,  or  dispensawith  iU  oblip^ona^  / 
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Question  the  Third, 


Among  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  th«re  an; 
which  teaches  Uiat  catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep  (iutli 
with  heretics,  or  persons  of  any  other  description,  who 
dissent  from  them  in  matters*  of  religion  ? 

Answer. 

So  far  are  we  from  admitting,  as  an  arti<^  of  our 
reKgioos  creed,  any  tenet  which  authorizes  bteach  of 
faith  to  persons  of  a  different  persuasion,  that  we  know 
we  are' frequently  admonished  by  St.  Paul,  as  much  afr 
it  is  possible,  to  have  peace  and  charity  with  aD  men; 
The  natural  rights  of  men  were  not  intended  to  be 
abridged  by  the  law  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  but-  to  be 
confirmed  and  illustrated.  Now  nothing  is  more  cleariy^ 
engraven  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  law  of  nature 
than  this  principle,  that  all  men,-  however  discordant 
their  religious  tenets,  are,  to  every  intent  and  purpose, 
in  a  state  of  equality  with  respect  to  negotiations,  aOi* 
,  ances,  and  compacts.  The  Spaniards,  who,  in  point  of 
zeal  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  catholic  faith,' 
will  yield  to  no  nation  under  heaven,  have  entered  into 
contracts  relating  both  to  commerce  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace  with  the  English  themselves,'  and 
with  other  Cadvinist  or  Lutheran  states  ;>  and  it  wofdd 
be  an  atrocious  injury  and  a  vile  cahmmy  to  assert^  that 
such  contracts  have  at  anytime  been  violated '  under 
pretence  of  religion.  Moreover,  our  late  most  religious 
prince  Charies'  the  third,  of  blessed  memory,  whose 
death  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented,  made  treaties 
of  peace  and' perpetual  alliances,  not  only  with  heretics, 
but  with  the^'AMcansj  and  v^ilh  the  Turks  themsel^^es, 
who  *with '  wild^ fanaticism  ^venerate*  the  dreams  -  and 
ravings  of  Mfihomet  as  revelations  firafm  heilven^  as  soon 
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aft  he  found  them  disposed  to  lay  aside,  or  at  least  to 
soften,  their  innate  ferocity  and  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
christian  name.  That  wise  prince,  the  loving  father  of 
his  people,  and  strenaous  defender  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  did  not  act  thus  in  consequence  of  any  recent 
institution,  not  in  conformity  to  the  temper  of  this  age, 
but  moved  by  the  ancient  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and 
the  very  nature  and  genius  of  the  christian  religion. 
Because  we  are  catholics,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  actuated  by  a  persecuting  spirit  against  those 
who  are  adverse  to  our  religion ;  meekness  and  charity, 
its  great  characteristics,  and  the  example  left  us  by  our 
forefathers,  reconunend  to  us  a  contrary  conduct.  For 
it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  many  most  holy  bishops^ 
in  ancient  times,  sold  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments 
of  the  church,  that  they  might  redeem  men  of  all  de- 
nominations, whether  pagans  or  christians,  from  capti- 
vity and  slavery ;  so  far  were  those  venerable  men  from 
teaching,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  by  them  in  com- 
pacts and  other  civil  negotiations. 

A  distinction,  must  always  be  made  between  the  civil 
and  the  religious  toleration  of  heretics,  a  distinction 
which  is  frequently  not  attended  to  by  some  ignorant 
revilers  of  the  catholic  church.  Undoubtedly  those  who, 
grounded  on  certain  and  immovable  principles,  are  per- 
suaded that  theirs  is  the  only  true  church  of  Christ; 
that  the  doctrines  deimed  by  their  pastors  are  so  infal- 
libly certain,  that  they  are  bound,  when  circumstances 
require  it,  to  spill  their  blood  in  their  defence;  that 
every  man,  who  obstinately  rejects  one  article  loses  his 
faith,  and  becomes  guilty  of  all,  can  never  hold  eccle- 
siastical communion  nor  religious  concord  with  men  of 
any  other  sort  of  persuasion.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  respect  to  communion  with  heretics,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  catholic  faith,  in  civil  transactions ;  for 
if  we  except  the  first  natural  duties,  by  which  every  man 
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18  boand  to  his  feDow  man,  in  other  mattav  we  are  si 
liberty  either  to  tinite  with  them  or  separate  from  them, 
aa  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  our  own  interests.  In 
Spain,  indeed,  for  these  three  hundred  years  past^  no 
one  is  permitted  to  hold  any  miUtaiy  office,  nor  to  eqoy^ 
a  perpetual  settlement,  who  is  considered  as  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  catholic  church ;  because  our  princes  hare 
thought  it  more  eligible  to  forego  certain  advantages^ 
which  might  perhaps  be  derived  firom  commercial  inters 
eoune  with  men  of  different  persuasions,  or  from  their 
improvements  in  the  arts,  than  either  to  endanger  the 
faith  of  their  subjects,  or  expose  their  empire  to  frequent 
broils  and  contentions  about  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
But  it  never  was  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church, 
nor  was  it  ever  believed  by  us  to  be  her  doctrine,  that 
ffuth  was  not  to  be  kept  with  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
whatever  may  be  their  denomination ;  therefore,  among 
the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  there  is  none  which  «- 
teaches  that  catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep  frith  with 
heretics,  or  with  persons  of  any  other  description,  who 
dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  rehgion. 

Given  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eightynnine. 
Signed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  University,  by  tho 
Rector  and  the  six  deputed  Members. 

(Signed  by  the  Rector,  the  Regius  and  PuUic 
Professors  of  Theology,  the  Prafessors  of 
Canon,  Ecclesiastical,  andOivil  iaw,  and  the 
Greek  Professor;  and  countersigned,  by  order 
of  the  University,  by  its  Secretary.) 
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NOTE  III ;  referred  to  in  page  280. 

Council  of  Trent. 

THE  assembling  of  a  general  conncil  to  compose 
the  actual  differences  of  religions  opinion  which  took 
place  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  ftcst  seriously  agitated  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  the  seventh.  But  the  council  did  not  meet  till 
1545,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  pontificate  of  his  suc- 
cessor, when  it  was  opened  at  TVent,  on  the  isth  of 
December.  The  matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  as- 
sembly were  proposed  by  the  legates  of  the  holy  see ; 
then  considered,  first  in  separate,  and  aftei*wards  in  full 
congregations ;  and  finally  decreed  at  the  sittings  of  the 
counciL 

Little  was  done  in  the  three  first  sessions ;  but,  in  the 
four  subsequent  sessions,  the  points  respecting  the 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Books,  Original  Sin,  Free  Will, 
Justifieation,  the  Sacraments  in -general,  and-  Baptism 
and  Confirmation  in'  particular,  were  deci^d.  An  epi-' 
demical  disorder  breaking  out  at  Trent,  the  council,  at 
its  eighth  session,  translated  itself  to  Bologna.  The- 
niiifth  and  tenth  sessions  were  held  in  that  city ;  but 
ndthing  was  decided  in  either ;  and  the  pope,  being  then 
Very  aged  and  infirm,  suspended  its  proceedings.  He 
died  in  1549. 

With  infinite  difficulty,  Julius  the  third,  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Paul,  effected  the  second  opening  of 
the  council,  on  the  1st  of  May  1551.  The  eleventh, 
twelfkh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth^  and  fifteenth  sessiontr 
^te  held  during  his  pontificate.  The  two  first  of  these 
stiiciioflfts  Were  ^nploy^d  in  preparatory  proceedings.*  In 
the  f^^urteentband'fifteenth,  the  council  propounded  the 
cftithittic'  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist,  Penance,  and  Ex- 
treme Unction.    At  the  fifteenth,  the  protestants  were 
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invited  to  the  assembly,  with  an  offer  of  safe  conduct. 
At  the  sixteenth,  the  council  again  broke  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  in  Germany. 

Julius  the  third  died  in  I555.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Marcellus  the  second.  The  pontificate  of  Marcellua 
lasted  only  one  month,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Paul 
the  fourth,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Caraflfa,  the  dean 
of  the  sacred  college. — Much  was  expected  from  him.; 
but,  in  1559,  he  died,  without  having  re-assembled  the 
council.  The  cardinal  de  Medicis,  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded,  under,  the  name  of  Pius  the  fourth,  exerted 
himself  with  success,  in  effecting  a  third  re»assembly  of 
the  council,  and  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  By  an 
unoommon  union  of  prudence,  zeal,  and  moderation^ 
he  effected  his  object,  and  the  third  opening  of  the 
council  took  place  on  the  18th  day  of  January  1562.  On 
that  day,  the  seventeenth  sessions  of  the  council  met; 
and  it  was  attended  by  several  cardinals  and  one  hnst- 
dved  and  two  bishops.  On  the  eighteenth,  theCenaure  of 
Heretics  was  discussed,  and  a  safe  conduct  granted  to 
protestants.  Nothing  was  decided  at  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  sessions.  At  the  twenty-first,  the  couocil 
decided  on  the  question  respecting  Communion  under 
both  kinds  4  at  the  twenty-second,  on  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass ;  at  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth,  on 
the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony;  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  on  Purgatory,  Devotion  to  Holy  Images, 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  Indulgences. 

Here,  the  council  closed.  Its  decrees  were  signed^  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  fathers ;  four  of  these  were 
legates  of  the  holy  see ^  two,  cardinals;  three,  patri- 
archs; twenty-five,  archbishops;  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  bishops;  thirty-nine,  deputies  of  absent  pre- 
lates ;  seven,  abbots ;  and  seven  were  generals  of  reli- 
gious orders.  It  was  subscribed  on  separate  scheduleB, 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  catholic  soverefgas. 
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It  was  earnestly  wished  by  the  pope  and  the  raman- 
catholic  states,  that  the  protestant  princes,  and  their 
divines,  should  attend  the  council ;  but  they  insisted  on 
a  deliberative  voice :  this,  the  council  uniformly  refused. 
On  this  point  the  negotiation  between  them  unfortu- 
nately failed  ;  and,  in  a  consistory,  held  on  the  26th  of 
January  1564,  the  pope,  having  taken,  in  the  usual  form, 
the  advice  of  the  cardinals,  confirmed  the  proceedings 
of  the  council.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pius  the  fifth. 

That  a  considerable  jproportion  of  the  prelates  by 
whom  the  council  was  attended,  were  distinguished  by 
learning,  virtue,  and  enlightened  zeal  for  religion,  has 
never  been  denied.  Perhaps  no  civil  or  religious  meeting 
ever  possessed  a  greater  assemblage  of  moral,  religious, 
and  intellectual  endowment. 

Under  the  diflferent  atmospheres  of  Venice  and  Rome, 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  written  by 
the  celebrated  Fra.  Paolo,  (the  translation  of  whose 
work,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Courayer,  is  more  valued  than 
the  original),  and  by  cardinal  Pallavicini,  a  Jesuit.  The 
cardinal  does  not  dissemble,  that  some  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council  were  attended  with  intrigues  and 
passion ;  and  that  their  effects  were  visible  in  various 
incidents  of  the 'council:  but  he  contends,  that  there 
was  an  unanimity  in  all  points,  which  related  to  doc- 
trine, or  the  reformation  of  manners  :  and  Dr.  Courayer, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  concedes,  "  that«  in 
**  what  regarded  discipline,  several  excellent  regulations 
''  were  made,  according  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
*'  church ;"  and  observes,  that,  **  though  all  the  dis^ 
*'  orders  were  not  reformed  by  the  council,  yet,  if  we 
''  set  aside  prejudice,  we  may  with  truth  acknowledge, 
''  that  these  were  infinitely  less  than  they  were  before.'^ 
Leibnitz*',  in  a  letter  to  the  dutchess  of  Brunswick,  ob- 
*  Banssefft  Vie  de  Boisaet,  vol.  iv.  p.  a4l< 
II  3 
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B&nfw,  that  ^*  most  of  die  deei^iDiis  of  the  council  had 
**  beea  formed  with  great  wiadom,  and  that  he  n^as  fiur 
''  from  despiaiiig  them/'  The  classical  purity,  and  severe 
simplicity  oi  the  style,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
council  are  expressed,  are  universally  admired ;  and  are 
gpreatly  superior  to  the  langu^e  of  any  part  of  Jnstt- 
nian^s  law« 

.  In  what  concerns  faith  or  morals,  the  decrees  of  the 
council  have  been  received,  without  any  restriction,  by 
every  roman-catholic  kingdom :  all  its  decrees  have 
been  received  by  the  empire,  Portugal,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  without  an  express  limitation. 
They  have  been  received  by  the  Spaniards,  Neapolitans, 
and  Sicilians,  with  a  caution,  as  to  such  points  of  disci- 
pline, as  might  be  derogatory  to  their  respective  sove- 
reignties. But  the  council  was  never  published  in 
France.  No>  attempt  was,  made  to  introduce  it  into 
England.  Pope  Pius  the  fourth  sent  the  acts  of  the 
council  to  Mary  queen  of  S<;ot8,  with  a  letter,  dated  the 
13th  of  June  1564,  urging  her  to  have  the  decrees  of 
the. council  published  in  her  dominions;  but  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  donie  in  consequence  of  it  *. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  councils,  with  the 
title,  *^  Ganones  ei  Decreta  ConciUi  Tndentini/'  were 
publisbed  at  Rome  twice  in  the  year  l6Q4t  i&  <MAe 
volume  folio,  and  have  jsince  been  reprinted  in  every 
form.  Both  the  editions  of  1564  are  great  typogra- 
phical curiosities,  but  the  first  of  th^m  is  incomparably 
the  greatest. 

The  actd  of  the  council  were  deposited  in  the  Vatictti, 
and  were  removed  by  the  order  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris^ 
where  tiiey  were  deposited  in  the  Hotel  de.Soubize: 
a  French .  gentleman,  who  exainined  them,  gives  the 
following  account  of  them : — 

-  *  See  HitDoito  de  la  Recepdon  du  Condle  de  IVente,  dut  ks 
diir^rens  Etats  Catboliques,  FaQS,  2  yo\$.  dvo.  1766. 
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*^  Notice  des  Actes  originaux  du  Concile  de 
"  Trente. 

''  Les  actes  origiiiaux  da  concile  de  Trente^  ci-devant 
**  conserves  dans  le  ch&teau  St.  Ange,  et  actuellement 
*<  d^pos^s  aux  archives  imp^riales,  forment  sept  vo- 
^  lumes,  petit  in  folio,  relics  6n  basane  rotigCi  la  plupart 
**  de  600  k  yoofeuillets,  c'est-Jl-dire,  1200  h  1400  pages. 

*'  Les  trois  premiers  renferment  les  sections  tenues 
**  sous  Paul  III,  y  compris  ce  qui  a  €ti  fait  k  Boulogne, 
^  et  qui  constitue  un  volume  k  part :  le  quatri^me,  les 
^  sections  tenues  sous  Jules  ni,  et  les  trois  derniers 
**  des  sections  tenues  sous  Pie  IV. 

•  ^'  En  t£te  dii  premier  volume,  on  a  coll6  deux  mau- 
**  vaises  gravures,  dbnt  Tune  est  une  carte  topogram 
^'phique  de  la  ville  de  Trente;  Tautre  r^pr^sente  le 
^^  concile  assemble  en  congregation  g6n6rale.  Elles 
<'  portent  toutes  les  deux  la  date  de  Venise,  1563.  Ces 
"  gravufes,  qui  se  retrouvent  en  tfite  des  sections 
<' tenues  sous  Pie  IV,  peuvent  donner  quelque  lumi^re 
*'*  sur  r^poque  de  la  reaction  oii  mise  au  net  des 
**.  actes  nk^mes." 

Vient  en  suite  un  morgeau  historique,  intitul6  :  Ordo 
celebrandi  condlii  generalis  Tridentini  sub  Paulo  III, 
Julio  III,  et  PiolVfSummspontificibus  observatus;  et  dans 
lequel  on  trouve  la  mani^re  de  cklihtet  les  sessions,  de 
publier  les  d^crets,  de  dopner  et  recueillir  les  suffrages, 
I'ordie  des  stances,  et  cet  ordo  contient  23  feuillets. 

'  Suit  liiistoii^  des  diffilrentes  indictions,  des  suspen- 
siond,  et  des  prorogations  du  concile,  jusqu'isa  reunion 
effective  dons  la  ville  de  Trente.  On  y  fait  le  recit  de  la 
nomination  des  l^gais,  de  leur  depart  de  Rome,  de  leur 
arrrv^e  k  Trente,  et  de  celle  des  principaux  pr61atB. 

Chaque  session  est  pr6c6d6e  des  travaux  pr^limi- 
naires,  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  les  diff^rentes  congregations, 
«t  c'est  ce  qui  occupe  le  plaa  d'espace.    On.  y  voit  lef 
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mati^res  Boumise  k  Texameii  da  concile,  lea  discossioiiB 
qa'elles  ont  occasioim^es,  et  les  anflSragea  dea  p^rea,  qui 
sont  rapportis  dans  un  grand  detail.  On  j  leconte 
ausai  de  terns  a  autre  I'aniv^e  des  ambassadeurs,  leurs 
discoure,  leur  demandea^  les  reponses  dee  l^gata,  les 
breft  du  papa.  Sec 

A  la  fin  de  chaque  aessicm  pour  rordinaiie,  mais 
toujours  d.  la  fin  de  chaque  Tolume,  est  le  certificat,  mis 
en  signe  d'authenticit^,  par  le  secr^ture  du  concye, 
nomm^  Ange  Massaret^qui  a  rempli  cette  fonctton  dans 
les  trois  tenues  sous  Paul  III^  Jules  III,  et  Pie  IV.  II 
6toit  natif  de  San-Severino,  dans  la  march^  d'Ancone, 
et  clerc  du  diocese  de  Camerino  en  Toscane.  Dans  les 
deux  premieres  tenues,  il  prend  settlement  la  quality  de 
docteur  en  Tun  et  Tautre  droit ;  dans  la  troisi^me,  il  se 
qualifie  eveque,  episcopus  Thelasinus.  Pie  IV.  lui  avoit 
confiSre  ce  titre,  apparemment  in  partibus  pour  le  r£com- 
penser  de  ses  services,  peut-£tre  pour  lui  donner  plus 
d'importance ;  sa  souscription  est  ainsi  con^ue : 

^  Ego  Angelus  Massaretus  de  Sancto-Severino  Came- 
''  riensis  dioc.  J.  U.  doctor  et  episcopus  Thelasinus,  sacri 
'^  concilii  secretarius,  et  prothonotarius  apostolieus,  qui 
^'  prsemissis  omnibus  et  singulis  interfiii  et  prasens  fui, 
<<  ac  ea  in  notam  sumpsi  eaque  omnia,  dum  gererentur, 
^'  adnotavi ;  ideo  ea  ipsa  omnia  uti  vere  originalia  et 
<'  authentica  manu  propria  scripsi,  atque  subscripsi, 
^*  in  fidem  et  testimonium  prsemissorum.  Puis  une 
"  Croix:* 

A  la  suite  de  cette  souscription,  on  trouye  oidi* 
nairement  celle  de  deux  notaires  publics,  apostdiqiies, 
et  imp^riaux,  qui  se  qualifient  notaires  du  Saint  Concile, 
et  certifient,  egalement  la  vente  du  contenu.  Mais  il 
y  a  des  endroits,  oii  elle  manque,  comme  dans  la  tenue 
sous  Jules  III. 

Ind^pendamment  des  sept  volumes,  dont  on  vient  de 
parler,  il  y  en  a  deux  qui  sont  des  abr£g6s,  mais  dea 
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ftbreg^s  authentiqueB,  et  declares  tela  par  la  souscription 
da  s^cr^taire. 

Le  premier  r6pr6seate  les  trois  TolumeB  de  la  tenue 
sous  Paul  III.  L'abr^viation  consiste  k  retrancber  les 
pieces  superflues,  et  principalement  k  supprimer  le  detail 
des  votes,  dont  on  enonce  seulement  le  resultat.  Comme 
il  n'a  6t&  fait  rien  d'utile  k  Boulogne,  on  se  contente 
de  rapporter  les  sessions  et  les  d^crets  de  prorogation, 
qui  y  furent  publies. 

Le  volume  deuxi^me  est  un  sommaire  de  la  tenue  sous 
Jules  m.  renferm^e  aussi,  conmie  il  a  6t^  dit,dans  un  seul 
volume ;  mais  cet  autre,  d'un  format  plus  petit  a  environ 
un  tiers  de  moins  de  feuillets :  il  paroit,  que  Ton  s'^toit 
propose  de  faire  la  m£me  operation  k  regard  de  la  tome 
troisi^me,  cela  resulte  de  certains  volumes,  qui  se  trouve 
aux  archives,  relics  en  simple  carton,  et  qui  contiennent 
deux  redactions  projett^es  par  Massaret,  Tune  plus 
6tendue,  qu'il  appelle  inprimAformA,  Tautre  plus  courte, 
qu'il  nomme  in  secwidd  formd.  II  propose  d'examiner 
laquelle  des  deux  est  pr6f(§rable,  et  Ton  voit  aussi 
qu'alors,  il  6toit  question  d*imprimer.  On  n'a  pas  tard6 
k  renoncer  k  cette  demiire  id6e  et  Ton  s'en  est  tenu  k  la 
premise  redaction,  c'est-il-dire,  k  la  redaction  complette 
et  etendue,  estimant  peut^tre  que  Pautre  redaction 
I'abr6g6e  seroit  bien  suppl6e  par  im  dernier  volume,  la 
plus  authentique  de  tons,  et  dont  il  nous  reste  k  parler. 

Ce  volume  de  477  feuillets  contient  uniquement  les 
sessions  tenues  sous  Paul  ni,  Jules  III,  et  Pie  IV,  sans 
les  congregations,  qui  font  toute  la  longueur,  mais  aussi 
tout  Tessentiel  des  actes. 

II  est  en  parchemin,  muni  k  chaque  session  de  la 
souscription  du  secretaire,  et  k  la  fin  des  signatures  origi- 
nales,  tant  des  legats  que  de  tons  les  p^res  du  concile. 

La  souscription  de  Massaret  est  ainsi  con9ue.  ''  Ego 
^'  Massarettus,  -  -  -  a  principio  usque  ad  finem  ipsius 
<<  concilii^  tarn  sub  Paido  m,  quam  Julio  m,  et  Pio  IV. 
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"  emnmM  pontif.  odebrati,  semper  ei  mterftu  et  pneseiul 
<'  fuiy  ac  ea  omnia,  quee  in  eo  acta  et  gesta  aunt  adnotavi, 
^  et  in  notam  sumpsi :  ideo  in  omnibns  aesBionibus  sapra 
"  descriptis,  preut  etiam  hac  manu  me&  propria  sub- 
''  Bcripsi,  in  fidem  et  testimonium.    Laus  Deo^  amen.'' 

II  resulte  de  tout  ce  qu'on  vient  de  voir,  que  ces  actes 
du  concile,  r6dig6s  par  Massaret,  ne  sont  point,  k  pro- 
prement  parler,  un  proces  verbal,  tel  qu'on  le  feroit 
aujourd'hui ;  c'est-ii-dire,  un  rapport  dress^  au  moment 
m^me  de  Taction  ou  imm6diatement  apr^  ;  mais  plutot, 
une  histoire  compos^e  k  une  assez  grande  distance,  des 
faits  d'apr^s.  Des  nStes,  il  est  vrai,  prises  dans  le  terns, 
par  un  temoin  present,  et,  a  ce  quiparoit  ayec  beaucoup 
d'exactitude,  autant  qu'on  en  pent  juger,  par  les  actee 
m^mes,  ainsi  que  par  un  barium,  que  I'on  voit  «ux 
archives  et  sur  lequel  Massaret  inscrivoit  jour  par  jour, 
tout  ce  que  se  faisoit  au  eoncile. 

Ce  qui  contribue  h  diminuer  la  foi  que  peui'meriter 
une  pareille  pi^ce,  c'est,  en  premier  lieu,  qu'eUe-  n'a 
jamais  €i6  soumise  k  la  verification  des  l^gitim^s  con- 
tradicteurs,  c'est-^-dire,  des  p^res  du  eoncile  ;  qm 
devoient  sgavoir  mieux  que  personne,  ce  qui  s'y  «toit 
pass^,  et  auxquels  efle  n'a  jamais  6tk  lue,  'poor^e 
approuv6e  par  eux,  ne  Payant  pas  m^me  6<^  par  les 
l^gats,  pr^sidens  du  eoncile,  qui  se  sont  eontent^s  de 
certifier  par  un  diplome,  que  le  secretaire  Massaret, 
ainsi  que  les  deux  notaires,  etoient  d'honn^tes  gens  et 
d'une  reputation  distinguee:  ^fuisse'et  esse  bonee  et 
^  laudabilis  vitsB  et  honestatis>  ac  Celebris  fieunsB  viros ;" 
nous  lisons  cette  attestation  en  t^te  du  volume,  qui 
contient  ce  qui  s'est  fait  il  Boulogne. 

C'est  en  second  lieu,  que  ces  pretendns  actes,  que 
Ton  se  proposoit- d'tiii}>rjiif€r,  non  setdement  n'ontpas 
ete  mis  en  fiimi^re,  et  exposes  aux  regards  du  public, 
dans  le  terns  ok  le  souvenir,  re^ui  des  ftiits  et  la  pi^enc^ 
des  temoins,  pouvoientengarantirt>tt  accuser-la  fideKte  V 
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mais  ont  6t6  condamn^s,  d^s  leur  naissance,  aux  plus 
profondes  t^nSbres ;  y  sont  rest6s  ens^yelis  pendant 
^90  ansy  et  probablement  n'en  seraient  jamais  sortis, 
si  un  6venement  tout  it  fait  extraordinaire,  et  auquel 
assurement  on  n'avoit  pas  lieu  de  s'attendre^  ne  les 
avoit  remis  sur  la  possession  du  public. 

Toutes  ces  reflexions  sont  fondles,  et  oomme  il  est 
certain  que  rien  ne  se  faisoit  h  Trente  qui  n'eut  €tS 
arrSt6  k  Rome,  et  dont  on  ne  rendit  compte  au  pape 
imm^diatement,  je  crois  bien  que  tout  homme,  qui 
voudra  connoitre  au  vrai  Thistoire  du  concile  de  Trente, 
aimera  mieux  la  chercher  dans  la  correspondence  du 
pape  avec  les  16gats,  et  des  l^gats  ayec  le  pape,  qui  se 
trouye  6galement  aux  archiyes  imp6riales  ayec  beaucoup 
de  pieces  y  relatiyes,  que  dans  les  actes  de  Massaret. 

N6anmoins  ces  actes  auront  toujpurs  leur  merite, 
pour  rectifier  une  date,  circonstancier  un  fait,  et  demSler 
une  multitude  de  chpses^  qui  tiennent  a  la  y6rit6  de 
rhistoire.  Massaret  paroit  ayoir  6t6  r^ellement  un  hon- 
nSte  homme,  comme  Tattestent  les  l^gats. .  Son  trayail 
porte  le  caract^re  d'une  grande  exactitude. 

To  ascertain  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Pope  Pius  IV,  and 
St.  Pius  V.  established  a  congregation  of  cardinals.  It 
has  subsisted  since  that  time,  and  meets  generally  twice 
m  eyery  month.  A  collection  of  its  sentences  has 
recently  been  pubUshed  by  D.  Zamboni,  in  8  yolumes 
4to.  at  Rome,  with  the  title,  ''  CoUectio  Declarationum 
Congregationis  Concilii  Tridentini." 
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NOTE  IV;  referred  to  in  p,  306, 

ABBE    MANN's    account. 

A  Summary  View  of  the  English  ReUgious  Establishments 
on  the  Continent f  under  the  Heads  of  the  different  Orders 
to  which  they  belonged. 


I. — Secular  Clergy. 

1.  The  English  college  of  secular  clergy  at  Douay, 
established  anno  1568  ;  remoyed  to  Rheims  from  1.578 
^  ^693f  when  it  returned  back  to  Douay. 

2.  The  English  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  of 
secular  clergy,  established  in  1578. 

3.  A  seminary  at  Valladoltd  in  Spain,  established  for 
the  same  purpose  about  1580. 

4.  College  at  Rome,  about  1578. 

5.  A  seminary  at  SeviUe,  ditto. 

6.  A  seminary  at  Madrid,  ditto. 

7.  The  English  seminary  at  Paris,  founded  about  the 
year  1600. 

8.  The  English  college  at  Lisbon,  founded  1622. 

9.  A  school  for  boys  of  the  lower  classes  at  Esquer- 
ohin  near  Douay,  about  1750. 

10.  The  Jesuits  college  at  St.  Omer's  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  secular  clergy  in  1 764. 

II. — Jesuits. 

1 .  The  college  at  St  Omer's,  founded  in  1594,  removed 
to  Bruges  1764,  suppressed  1773. 

a.  The  noviciate  at  Watten,  near  St.  Omer's,  1611 ; 
removed  to  Ghent  1765. 

3.  The  college  at  liege,  established  in  1616;  turned 
into  an  academy  for  youth  1773. 

4.  The  professed  house  of  Jesuits  at  Ghent,  1663 ; 
suppressed  1773. 
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Besides  these,  the  Jesuits  had  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  college,  and  of  the  three  seminaries  in  Spain ; 
they  had  also  houses  of  missionaries  in  Maryland. 

Jesuitesses  established  at  St.  Omer's  1608 ;  removed  to 
Liege  1629,  and  soon  after  to  Munich. 

III. — Benedictines;  Men. 

1.  The  abbey  of  Lamspring,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  four  leagues  south  of  the  city  of  that  name. 

2.  The  priory  at  Douay,  given  them  by  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vaast  in  1604. 

3.  The  priory  of  Dieulwart  in  Lorraine,  1606. 

4.  The  priory  of  St.  Male's,  1611 ;  removed  to  Paris 
1648. 

5.  Schools  for  youth  at  La  Celle  in  Brie,  dependent 
upon  the  priory  at  Paris. 

Women. 

1.  Abbey  at  Brussels,  established  in  the  year  1598. 

2.  Abbey  at  Cambray,  in  1623. 

3.  Abbey  at  Ghent,  1624. 

4.  Abbey  at  Paris,  1651. 

5.  Abbey  atPontoise,  1652. 

6.  Abbey  at  Dunkirk,  1662. 

7.  Abbey  at  Ypres,  a  filiation  from  that  of  Ghent  in 
1665;  given  over  to  Irish  nuns,  part  whereof  went  to 
Dublin  in  1685  or  1686;  the  rest  remained  at  Ypres 
till  1794. 

IV. — Carthusian  Monks. 

The  monastery  of  Skene,  near  Richmond  in  Surry, 
founded  by  king  Henry  the  fifth  in  1416;  retired  to 
Bruges  in  1559  >  ^^^^  ^  Louvaine  in  1578 ;  then  to 
Mechlin  in  1591;  and  finally  settled,  at  Nieuport  in 
Flanders  1626,  till  their  suppression  in  1783. 
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V. — Bridgetiine  Nuns. 

They  were  founded  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex ;  and  in  1559 
left  England,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  still  remain. 

VI. — Women  of  the  Order  of  Si.  Auguttine. 

1 .  A  priory  of  canonesses  of  St.  Atignstine,  established 
at  LouTaine  in  the  year  i6og. 

2.  A  priory  of  the  same  at  Bruges  in  1629. 

3.  Another  at  Paris  in  1633. 

4.  A  conrent  of  canonesses  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
liege. 

VII. — Dominican  Friars. 

1.  A  convent  of  Dominicans  at  Bomheim  on  the 
Scheldt,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  1658. 

2.  A  college  of  Dominicans  in  Louvaine,  dependent 
on  the  convent  of  Bomheim. 

Women. 

3.  A  convent  of  Dominican  nuns  at  Brussels,  esta- 
blished in  1690. 

VIII. — Franciscan  Friars. 

1.  A  convent  of  English  Recollects,  founded  in  Bouay 
1617. 

Women  of  the  Order  of  Si.  Fronds. 

1*  A  convent  of  poor  Clares  at  Ghravtlines,  1603. 

2.  A  convent  of  the  same,  called  Colletines,  at  Rouen, 
1648. 

3.  A  convent  of  poor  Clares  at  DunkiA,  1652.     * 

4.  A  convent  of  Conceptioinists,  in  Paris,  1658. 

5.  A  convent  of  mms  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Fnaioifl, 
at  BragM,  i6£0. 

6.  A  convert  of  poor  Olaresy  at  Airi^i  in  AcCoi%'i66d. 
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IX. — Carmelites,  or  Teresians',  Men. 

A  convent  established  at  Tongrea,  about  the  year 
1770. 

Women. 

1.  A  convent  of  Teresian  nuns  at  Antwerp. 

2.  Another  at  Lier  in  Brabant.  > 

3.  Another  at  Hoogstraete,  in  the  north  of  Brabant.  • 


NOTE  V ;  referred  to  in  p.  426. 

The  Publication,  by  the  authority  of  Government,  of  the 
Six  Questions  on  the  Pope*s  Deposing  Power;  and  the 
Answers  of  the  Twelve  Priests  to  them. 

<*  ♦  J.  particular  Declaration  or  Testimony,  of  the  undu- 
*'  tifull  and  traiterous  affection  borne  against  her  Majestie 
**  by  Edmond  Campion,  jesuite,  and  other  condemned 
"  priest es,  witnessed  by  their  owne  confessions:  in  reproofs 
<'  of  those  slanderous  bookes  and  libels  delivered  out  to  the 
**  c&ntrary  by  such  as  are  malitiottsly  affected  towards  her 
<'  Majestie  and  the  State. 

**  Published  by  authoritie.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
**  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  the  Queen*s  most  excellent 
**  Mqfestie,  An.  Do.  1582.  Motto,  1  Pet&  it.  13. 
^  Submit,  ifc" 

[On  the  back  of  this 'page  the  amis  of  the  qtieen 
are  engraved:— On'  the  opposite  page  the  fol- 
lowing address  begins :} 

«  To  all  her  Majestie*s  good  and   faithftill 

"  subjects. 

"  Ajlthougu  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  late 

"  iBKlitemeiil,amigtteia«nt>,*ryaU,ij«idgefflentj  andA^^ 

•  In  tt  mimuscript  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  the  writer) 

from  cafdinal  Allen  tp  Agnsarins,  rector  of  the  English  college  at 

'Bomey'  the  caidinal  requests  faun'  to  have  this  document  trtuislated 
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^'  cution  of  Edmond  Campion  and  others,  being  as  well 
*'  upon  Bundrie  of  their  writings,  letters,  and  confessions, 
"  as  also  upon  other  good  and  manifest  proves,  found 
'<  guilty  of  high  treason,  was  such,  as  ought  in  trueth 
'*  and  reason  to  satisfie  all  indifferent  persons  and  weU- 
*'  affected  subjectes,  to  whome  her  majestie's  merciful 
**  and  gratious  inclinations  towards  offenders  is  so 
"well  knowen;  yet  hath  it  bene  found  that  some  dis- 
**  loyall  and  unnatarall  subjects  have  untruely  spread 
"  abroad  sundry  rumours  and  reportes,  and  have  pub* 
"  lished  divers  slanderous  pamphlets  and  seditious 
''  libels,  as  well  in  this  realme,  as  in  foraine  partes,  in 
'*  sundry  strange  languages,  in  excuse  and  justification 
**  of  the  said  traytours  so  justly  executed,  with  purpose 
''  to  defiune  her  majestie's  honourable  course  of  justice, 
"  so  much  as  lieth  in  them,  setting  out  those  con- 
'*  demned  persons  as  men  of  singular  vertue  and  holi- 
''  ness,  and  as  her  highnesse's  true,  loyal,  devote,  and 
'<  obedient  subjects,  and  in  no  wise  spotted  with  any 
'^  staine  of  ill-disposed  affection  towards  her  majestie, 
'<  being  not  otherwise  to  be  charged,  then  with  certaine 
"  points  of  religion  that  concerpeth  only  matters  of  con- 
'^  science,  that  were  no  way  prejudicial  to  her  majestie's 
«/  state  and  government,  with  divers  like  untruthes, 
''  which  are  ment  shall  bee  hereafter  answered  more  at 
"  large,  whereby  both  the  malice  of  the  writers  may 
**  be  made  knowen  to  the  worlde>  and  her  majestie's 
'*  most  mercifull  and  gratious  government  may  bee  pre- 
''  served  from  the  malice  of  such  unnaturall  and  undu- 
**  tiftdl  subjects.     In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding 

into  the  Italian  language,  <'  that  the  world  might  dearly  see  the  causes 
<«  ofthe  persecution  of  the  Eng^h  catholics,  and  how  much,  in  the 
^  cause  of  religion,  they  had  gained  over  their  adversaries,  as  these 
<*  openly  professed  that  the  catholics  suffered  death,  not  for  fiuth, 
**  but  the  bull  of  Pius  the  fifth,  and  other  wiitingi.'* — ^An  important 
obsenratioo ;  the  reader  will  immediately  perceive  its  be^qngs. 
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'^  the  lords  and  others  of  her  majiestie's  most  honourable 
''  privie  counsel!,  being  desirous  that  the  dutifuU  mh^ 
'*  jectes  may  bee  preserved  from  the  undermyning  of 
''  such  seditious  slanderers,  whereby  otherwise  they 
'*  might  happely  by  such  wicked  illusions  be  carried 
**  into  some  hard  conceites,  touching  the  due  and  law- 
''  full  proceeding  against  the  sayde  traytours :  have 
''  found  it  very  expedient,  that  as  well  certaine  confes- 
''  sions  taken  of  the  said  Campion  and  others  before 
*'  his  arraignement^as  also  certaine  answeres  lately  made 
''  to  certaine  articles  propounded  to  those  that  were 
'^  at  the  same  time  condemned  of  high  treason,  but  yet 
''  spared  from  execution,  should  bee  published  truely 
'*  and  sincerely,  in  such  precise  forme  of  words,  as  the 
^*  same  have  bene  acknowledged  and  subscribed,  not 
^'  onely  with  the  proper  hands  of  certaine  persons  of 
"  publique  calling  and  credite  that  were  present  at  their 
''  examination,  and  have  subscribed  thereunto,  but  also 
''  with  the  proper  hands  of  the  offenders  themselves 
**  (Harte  only  excepted),  as  appeareth  by  the  originals 
"  extant  to  be  shewed ;  whereby  it  may  be  most  evi- 
'*  dently  seene,  even  by  themselves  still  persisting  in 
"  their  most  trayterous  affection,  how  untruely  the  said 
^  persons  are  reported  to  have  been^  and  to  bee  true 
**  and  faithfull  subjects  in  matter  of  her  majestie's  estate 
''  and  crowne,  and  howe  justly  they  were  condemned 
^*  for  treason,  and  not  for  points  of  religion,  being 
"  those,  that  having  bene  by  her  majestie's  clemencie 
''  BO  long  spared  upon  hope  of  repentance,  continue  yet 
'^  still  in  such  trayterous  disposition  of  heart  towards 
*'  her  highnesse,  two  of  them  only  nowe  acknowledging 
''  their  true  duetie  of  allegiance,  though  in  pointes  of 
**  religion  not  reconciled,  as  also  one  other,  named 
*'  Edward  Rishton,  that  did  before,  openly  at  the  barre 
"  at  the  time  of  his  arraignement  (varying  from  Campion 
*'  and  the  rest  of  his  fellowes  therein),  acknowledge  hi^ 
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'<  Baid  duetie  and  allegiance  to  her  majestie  :  towards 
^  whom  (to  thend  it  may  appeare  unto  the  woride  that 
''  the  said  Campion  and  the  rest  that  were  execute, 
''  were  not  put  to  death  for  points  that  concemeth  ttiat^ 
^*  ters  of  conscience,  but  for  treason :)  her  majestie  doth 
**  meane  to  extend  her  grace  and  mercie^  hoping  that 
**  as  it  hath  pleased  Ood  to  frame  their  consciences  id 
^  acknowledge  towards  her  that  duetie  of  allegiance 
^  that  by  the  lawes  of  God  and  man  they  owe  unto  her 
*<  as  their  most  lawful  prince  and  soveraigne ;  so  he 
^  will  hereafter  open  their  eyes  to  see  howe  dangerously 
'<  they  have  bene  hitherto,  through  false  and  erronious 
<<  doctrine,  seduced,  as  well  in  matters  concerning  their 
''  dutie  towards  God,  as  in  their  allegiance  towards 
'<  their  prince.  It  is  also  looked  for,  that  all  such  as 
**  make  profession  to  bee  datifull  and  well-affected  sub- 
"  jects,  howsoever  they  be  affected  in  religion,  seeing 
<'  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  opinions  that  are 
**  helde  and  maintained  by  these  jesuites  and  seminary 
**  men  sent  into  this  realme,  will  hereafter,  as  wel  in 
**  respect  of  the  duety  they  owe  unto  her  majestie,  as 
*^  for  the  care  they  ought  to  have,  as  good  members  of 
<'  this  realme,  to  preserve  the  tranquilitie  thereof,  as  a 
'^'  thing  that  importeth  every  man's  particular  duety,  not 
<'  only  refuse  to  receive  and  harborough  such  disloyaD 
^  persons,  but  also  doe  thdr  uttermost  indevdur  to 
*'  apprehend  them,  and  to  present  than  to  justice, 
''  whereby  they  may  receive  such  condigne  punishment 
**  as  is  meete  to  bee  inflicted  upon  disturbers  of  the 
'<  publike  peace  in  realmes  and  kingdomes/' 

Here  the  address  closes :  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  ensuing  extracts  from  the  wories  of  Dr.  Sanders 
and  Dr.  firistow. 
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D.  Sanders  de  visihili  monarckia,  lib.  7,  p.  730. 

«  ''  Dr.  Sanders  reportetb^  that  in  the  yeere  1569^  Pius 
''  quintus  Pontifex  M aximus  (the  pope)  sent  Nicholacr 
^'  Morton,  Englishman,  doctor  of  divinitie^into  England; 
*^  to  admonish  certaine  catholique  noblemen,  Elizabetham 
"  quse  tunc  rerum  potiebatur,  heereticam  esse  :  ob  earn- 
'^  que  causam  omni  dominio  8&  potestate,  quam  in  catho- 
''  licos  usurpabat,  jure  ipso  excidisse,  impun^que  "ab 
'^  iUis  velut  ethnicam  8c  pubhcanam  haberi  posse,  nee 
''  eos  illius  legibus  aut  mandatis  deinceps.  obedire  cogi^ 
"  Which  is  to  say,  That  Elizabeth,  which  then  governed^ 
^'  was  an  hereticke,  and  for  that  cause  hath  by  very. 
"  law  lost  all  dominion  and  power  which  she  usurped 
''  oyer  the  catholiques,  and  may  freely  be  accompted 
<'  by  them  as  a  heathen  and  publicane,  and  that  they 
''  are  not  from  thenceforth  bounde  to  obey  her  lawes  •r 
*^  commandements. 

'i  Whereupon  he  sayth,  that  many  noble  men  adven-^ 
'^  tured  to  deliver  their  brethren,  ab  hereticorum  tyran- 
^*  nide,  from  the  iyrannie  of  the  heretiques.  And 
^'  although  things  fell  not  out  to  their  expectation,  yet 
**  he  sayeth,  lUorum  nobilium  laudanda  consilia  eront, 
'^  quae  certo  suo»  eoque  felici  successu  non  caruerunt. 
''  Quanquam  enim  omnium  fratrum  suorum  animas,  e 
''  schismatis  puteo  educere  non  potuerunt,  tamen  8c  ipsi 
^<  fidem  catholicam  egregi^  confessi  sunt,  8c  multi  eorum 
*'  animas  pro  fratribus  (qui  summus  estcharitatis  gradus) 
<'  possuerunt,  8c  reliqui  seipsos,  tum  ex  hacreseos,  turn 
'^  ex  peccati  servitute  in  libertatem  vendicarunt  eam, 
''  qua  Christus  nos  liberavit.  That  is  to  say.  The  pur- 
^  pQses  or  endevors  of  these  noblemen  were  to  be 
'*  praysed,  which  wanted  not  their  certaine  and  happy 
'^  successe.  For  though  they  were  not  able  to  drawe  the 
'^soules  of  all  their  brethren  out  of  the  pit  of  schismc, 
^'  yet  both  they  themselves  nobly  confessed  the  catho- 
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''  lique  (kith,  and  many  of  them  gave  their  lives  for  their 
''  brethren,  which  is  die  highest  degree  of  charitie,  and 
'^  the  rest  of  them  reskued  tliemselves  from  the  bondage 
''  both  of  schisme  and  of  sinne,  into  that  freedom, 
**  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." 

''  Brisiawe  in  his  Booke  of  MativeSf  published  with 
**  allowance  of  Dr.  Allen,  in  the  15/i  motive,  fol.  72, 
"c.  73. 

*'  For  a  full  answere  to  them  all,  although  the  very 
''  naming  of  our  catholique  martyrs,  even  of  this  our 
''  time,  to  any  reasonable  man  may  suffice,  as  the  bishop 
''  of  Rochester,  sir  Thomas  Moore,  the  monks  of  the 
**  Charterhouse,  with  many  more  under  king  Henry : 
''  and  now  of  late  time,  all  our  holy  martyrs  that  have 
''  been  and  dayly  are  made,  by  losse  of  their  livings, 
^'  by  poyson,  by  whipping,  by  famishing,  by  banish- 
**  ment,  bishops,  priests,  deanes,  archdeacons,  canons, 
''  ecclesiasticall  persons  of  all  sortes,  knightes,  es* 
**  quires,  gentlemen,  laymen  of  all  sortes ;  so  many 
''  likewise  that  have  openly  suffered,  the  good  earl  of 
"  Northumberland,  D.  Storie,  Felton,  the  Nortons, 
'^  M.  Woodhouse,  M.  Plumtree,  and  so  many  hundreths 
**  of  the  northemmen  :  such  men,  both  in  their  life  and* 
**  at  their  death,  as  neither  the  enemies  have  to  stayne 
^*  them,  as  their  owne  consciences,  their  owne  talke,  and 
''  the  worlde  itselfe  doeth  beare  good  witnesse :  many 
^*  of  them  also,  and  therefore  all  of  them  (because  of 
**  their  owne  cause),  being  by  God  himselfe  approved 
"  by  miracles  most  undoubted.  Although,  I  saye,  no 
<'  reasonable  man  will  thinke  those  stinking  martyrs  of 
"  the  heretiques,  worthy  in  any  respect  to  be  compared 
''  with  these  most  glorious  martyrs  of  the  catholiques, 
"  yet  supposing,''  8ic. 
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♦  Sanders,  lib.  7,  p.  732. 

<<  Speaking  of  the  northern  commotipn,  he  saith, 
**  Cert^  quidem  illud  miraculo  imputetur  necesse  est^ 
'«  quod  cum  viri  fere  quingenti  ex  iis,  qui  arma  pro  fide 
**  sumpserunty  ab  heereticis  capti,  8c  morte  affecti  essent, 
**  nemo  illorum  repertus  sit,  qui  aut  fidem  catholicam 
''  deseruerit,  aut  belli  ejus  authores  alicujus  culps  accu- 
^^  sarit.  That  is  to  say,  Verely,  this  must  needs  be  im« 
*'  puted  to  a  miracle,  that  whereas  nere  five  hundred 
.^  men  of  those  that  tooke  armes  for  the  faith,  were 
''  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  heretiques,  yet  there 
"  hath  not  bene  founde  any  one  of  them,  which  hath 
/'  either  forsaken  the  catholique  faith,  or  hath  accused 
**  of  any  blame  the  authors  of  that  warre. 

"  And  a  little  after,  Nobile  etiam  martyrium  in  eadem 
'^  causa  subierunt  duo  viri  nobiles  de  familia  N^rton- 
^'  orum,  ex  quibus  alter  dicebatur  Thomas  Noitonus, 
'^  alter  ver6  Christopherus,  8c  Christopherus  quidem 
<<  Thome  nepos  erat  ex  fratre,  ille  autem  huic  patruus. 
*^  Qui  ambo  nee  h  fide  sua  dimoveri,  nee  ut  Elizabetham 
<<  confiterentur  legitimam  reginam  adduci  potuerunt,8cc. 
'^  That  is  to  say.  There  suffered  also  a  noble  martyrdom 
**  in  the  same  cause,  two  worshipfull  gentlemen  of  y^ 
*^  house  of  Nortons^ofwhome  the  one  was  called  Thomas 
/'  Nortoq,  fhe  other  Christopher,  and  Christopher  was 
'^  Thomas  his  brother's  sonne,  and  Thomas*  was  Chris- 
"  topher's  uncle,  which  both  could  neither  be  removed 
'<  from  their  faith,  nor  be  brought  to  confesse  Elizabeth 
/'  to  be  lawfull  queene/' 

Sanders,  lib,  7.  p.  734. 

''^After  a  long  recitall  of  the  causes  that  moved  Pius 

^'  quintus  to  excommunicate  her  majesty,  he  sayth,  De 

'  apostolic®  potestatis  plenitudine  declaravit,  prasdic- 

*  See  Strype's  life  of  Archb.  Paiier,  L  iv.  c.  15. 
KK3 
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''  tarn  Elizabetham  haereticam  bhaereticonim  fkntricem, 
^'  eique  adherentes  in  pnedictis  anathematis  sententiam 
*'  incurrisse.  Quin  etiam  pnetenso  regni  pnedicti  jure, 
''  necnon  omni  &  quocumque  dominio,  dignitate,  privi- 
'^  legioque  privatam.  Itemque  proceres,  aubditos  &  po- 
''  puloB  dicti  regm,  ac  cseteros  omnes  qui  illi  quomo- 
''  docunque  juraverant,  a  jui^amento  hujusmodi,  ac  omni 
**  prorsus  dominii,  fidelitatis  8c  obsequii  debito,  perpetu& 
''  absolutosy  prout  illos  tunc  sententiae  suae  authoritate 
**  absolvit;  Scprivayiteandem  Elizabetham  prstenso  jure 
'*  regni  aliisque  omnibus  supradictis  :  pfeecepitque  ft  in- 
^'  terdixit  univerais  8i  singulis  proceribus,  subditis,  po- 
**  pulis  &  aliis  prsedictis,  ne  illi,  ejusve  monitis,  mandatia 
*^  aut  legibuB  auderent  obedire.  Qui  secus  agerent,  eps 
"  simili  anathematis  sententia  innodavit.  That  is  to 
*'  say.  Of  the  fiilnesse  of  apostolike  power,  hath  de- 
<'  clared  the  said  Elizabeth  an  hereticke,  and  a  faTourer 
**  of  heretiques,  and  diat  such  as  adhere  to  her  in  the 
^  premisses,  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  anathema 
**  accursed.  Moreover,  that  she  is  deprived  of  her  pre- 
^  tensed  right  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  also  of  al  and 
^  whatsoever  dominion,  dignitie,  and  priviledge.  Fur- 
**  thermore,  that  the  nobles,  subjects^  and  peoples  of ' 
''  the  «aid  realme,  and  all  other  vrhidh  any  wise  whatso- 
<<  ever  have  taken  othe  unto  her,  are  aasoyled  for  ever 
^  from  such  othe,  and  utterly  from  aH  duetie  of  alle- 
^'  geance,  fidelitie,  and  obedience,  even  as  he  then 
'^  assoyled  them  by  authoritie  of  his  nentence,  and 
^'  deprived  the  same  Elizabeth  of  her  pretensed  right 
'*  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  other  things  above  sayd. 
**  And  he  hath  commaunded  and  forbidden  all  and 
**  every  the  nobles,  subjectes,  peoples,  and  other  afore- 
"  sayde,  that  they  be  not  so  bold  to  obey  her,  or  her 
*'  advertisements,  commaundements,  or  lawes :  and  who- 
^f  soever  otherwise  do,  he  hath  bounde  with  like  ten- 
"  tence  pf  cuiae/' 
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Bristowe  in  his  6th  Motive,  foL  31 . 

*^  Whereby  it  is  manifesty  that  they  do  miserably 
**  forget  themselyesy  who  feare  not  excommunications 
'^  of  Pius  quintus  of  holy  memory^  in  whome,  Christ 
''  himselfe,  to  have  spoken  and  excommunicated  as  in 
^'  Saint  Paul,  they  might  consider  by  the  miracles  that 
**  Christ  by  him  as  by  Saint  Paul  did  worke.'^ 

In  his  40th  Motive,  under  the  title,  Obedient  Subjectes. 

•**  And  if  at  any  time  it  happen,  after  long  toleration, 
^  humble  beseeching,  and  often  admonition  of  very 
^  wicked  and  notorious  apostates  and  heretiques,  no 
^  other  hope  of  amendement  appearing,  but  the  filthie 
''  daily  more  and  more  defiling  himselfe  and  others,  to 
'*  the  huge  great  heape  of  their  owne  damnation,  that 
*  after  all  this  soyeraigne  authoritie  of  our  common 
^  pastor  in  religion  for  the  saving  of  soules  do  duely 
^  discharge  us  from  subjection,  and  the  prince  offender 
^  from  his  dominion :  with  such  griefe  of  the  heart  it  is 
''loth  done  of  the  pastor  and  taken  of  the  people,  as  if 
**  a  man  should  have  cut  off  from  his  bodie,  for  to  save 
''  the  whole,  some  most  principal!  but  rotten  part 
"thereof/' 

Sanders,  lib.  *j>fol.  744. 

**  Under  this  title,  Insigne  martyrium  Johannis  FeU 
'/  toni.  The  honourable  martyrdome  of  John  Felton^  8cc. 
''  he  sayth  of  Felton  in  this  manner.  Is  enim,  catholicift 
''  fidei  studio  zeloque  adductus,  c^  pen^  desperatam 
'f  patriae  suo  valetudinem  non  nisi  acerbissima  aliqua 
"  medicina  restitoi  posse  animadverteret,  noluit  con^ 
''mittere.  ut  haec  sententia  siimmi  pastoris  cives  ac 
'f  fffoximoB  suos  lateret.  That  is  to  «ay.  For  he,  led 
'{  with  the  love  and  zeale  of  ^e  qatholique  faith,  when 
''  he  saw,  that  ^e  (in  a  maner)  desperate  health  of  hia 
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''  countrey  coold  not  be  restored,  but  by  sone  most 
'^  bitter  medicine,  would  not  suffer  that  this  sentence  of 
"  the  soveraigne  pastors  should  be  hidden  from  his  coun- 
''  treymen  and  neighbours. 

^  And  after  the  farther  report  of  bis  facte,  thus.  Cum 
**  vero  de  hac  re  diiigentissime  quereretur,  Johannes 
**  PeltonuB  tandem  apprehensus,  dignum  se  Jesu  Christi, 
''  8c  primatfis  ab  eo  instituti  testem  exhibuit. 

'^  But  when  most  diligent  inquirie  was  made  thereof, 
"  John  Felton  being  at  length  apprehended,  showed 
**  himseife  a  worthy  witness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
**  supreuiacie  £y  him  ordayned. 

*'  Under  this  title :  Illustre  martyrium  Johannis  Storm, 
''  Angli,  &G.  The  noble  martyrdome  of  John  Storey, 
*'  Englishman,  8lc.  Anno  autem  Domini  1571,  85  die 
<'  mensis  Maii,  productus  in  judicium,  perduellionis  reus 
«  peragitur,  veluti  qui  conjurationem  cam  certis  yiris 
^  apud  Belgas  in  civitate  Antwerpiensi  contra  Eliza- 
^*  betham  inivisset,  religionemque  schismaticam  qui  jam 
<'  in  Anglia  regnat,  in  catholicam  conunutare  tentasset. 
**  Facta  vero  pro  se  dicendi  potestate,  fori  tantum  ex^ 
<'  ceptionem  proposuit,  negans  judices  ipsos  uUamin 
'^  se  potestatem  habere,  qui  jam  non  Anglicans  principi, 
*'  sed  potias  regi  catholico  subjectus  esset. 

"  That  is  to  say,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571,  the 
"  twenty-five  day  of  the  moneth  of  May,  being  brought 
'*  to  the  barre,  hee  was -arraigned  of  hie  treason,  as  he 
**  had  conspired  with  certayne  men  in  the  Lowe  Comi- 
**  trey,  in  the  citae  of  Atwerpe,  against  Elizabeth,  and 
**  bad  attempted  to  change  the  schismatical  religion 
*^  which  now  reigneth  in  England,  into  the  cathohque 
^  religion.  Being  permitted  to  speak  for  himselife,'  he 
^*  only  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  den3^ng 
**  that  the  judges  themselves  had  any  power  over  him, 
*'  which  was  now  no  subject  to  the  En^sh  queene,  but 
**  father  to  the  king  catholique. 
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"  And  after  further  discourse  of  the  speech  of  Dr. 
*'  Storey^  and  of  his  condemnation,  hee  addeth  thns : 
**  Storaeus  autem  biduo  p6sty  cum  ad  uxorem  Louanii 
''  agentem  scriberet,  deque  hujus  sententis  inju8titi& 
'^  quereretur :  significavit  perfacile  sibi  fuisse,  si  apud 
''  alios  judices  actum  esset,  id  quod  de  conjuratione 
**  contra  Elizabetham  facta  objiciebaturconfutare.  Cujus 
"  rei  testes  citabat  illos  ipsos,  quibuscum  Antuerpiee  hac 
''  de  re  egisse  dicebatur.  Verum  quia  hoc  quod  probe 
**  sciret  nescire  non  posset,  integrum  sibi  non  fuisse  aliter 
^'  causam  dicere  quJlnt  dizisset.  Intellexit  vero  probe 
''  se  scire,  prsetensam  Anglian  reginam  per  declaratoriam 
**  summi  pontificis  sententiam  ob  haeresim  manifestam 
^f  omni  jure  regni,  dominioque  privatam  esse,  ac  prop- 
''  terea  magistratum  nullum  ab  illft  creatum,  eique  ad- 
''  hesrentem  a  se  agnosci  posse,  ne  forte  ipse  etiam 
«  eodem  anathemate  innodaretur. 

''  That  is  to  say,  Storie  two  dayes  after,  writing  to  his 
"  wife,  who  remayned  at  LoTaine,  and  complaining  of 
«« the  unjttstice  of  this  sentence,  he  advertised  her  tiiat 
'*  he  could  easily  (if  the  matter  had  been  tryed  before 
'', other  judges)  confiite  what  was  objected  to. him, 
^'  touching  the  conspiracie  made  against  Elizabeth, 
''  whereof  he  alleadged  for  witnesses,  those  with  whome 
'^  he  was  sayd  to  have  dealt  at  Antwerpe  about  this 
''  matter :  but  because  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  that 
'*  which  he  well  knew,  he  could  not  otherwise  plead  than 
*'  he  had  pleaded.  His  meaning  was,  that  he  well  knewe 
<'  y*  the  pretensed  queene  of  England,  by  the  declara- 
^*  tory  sentence  of  the  pope,  was  for  manifest  heresy  de- 
**  prived  from  all  right  of  the  kingdome,and  from  domi- 
*'  nion,  and  that  therefore  no  magistrate  created  by  her^ 
<<  and  adhering  to  her,  could  be  acknowledged  by  him, 
^*  least  himselfe  also  shoulde  be  bounde  with  the  same 
**  curse. 

"  And  in  the  ende,  In  ipsis  ergo  calendis  Junii,  tantus 
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f  Dei  martyr,  injecius  crati,  ad  locum  auppUcii  trahitor. 
''  Therefore,  the  first  day  of  June,  so  greAt  a  martyr  o( 
''  God,  was  throwen  upon  a  hardell,  and  drawen  to  the 
''  place  of  execution.  And  so  concludeth  with  the  re- 
"  port  of  his  execution." 

The  ut  of  August  1581. 

''  Edffiund  Campion  being  demanded  whether  he 
**  woulde  acknowledge  the  publishing  of  these  thinges 
^*  before  recited  by  Saunders,  Bristowe,  and  Allen,  to  be 
**  wicked  in  y*  whole,,  or  any  part :  and  whether  he 
'^  doeth  at  this  present  acknowledge  her  majestic  to  be 
''  a  true  and  lawiull  queene,  or  a  pret^psed  queene^  and 
''  deprived,  and  in  possession  of  her  crowne  one^  de 
*^  facto.  He  answereth  to  the  first,  that  he  medledi 
'^  neither  to  nor  fro,  and  will  not  further^  answere,  but 
**  requireth  that  they  may  answere. 

'^  To  the  second  he  saidi,  that  this  question  dependeth 
^'  upon  the  fact  of  Pius  quintus,  whereof  he  is  ,not  to 
''  judge,  and  therefore  refiiseth  further  to  answece. 

**  Edmond  (2aimpi<m. 

^  This  was  thus  answered  and  subscribed  by  Edmond 
*^  Campion,  the  day  and  yere  above  written,  in  the  pre^ 
"  sence  of  us, 

"  Owen  Hopton,  "  Jo.  Hammond, 

*'  Robert  Beale,  "  Thomas  Norton." 

Short  extracts  out  of  Briant  and  Sherwin^s  Confessions. 

**  Alexander  Briant. — He  is  content  to  affirme,  that 
<'  the  queene  is  his  soveraigne  lady,  but  he  will  not 
''  affirme  that  she  is  so  lawfully,  and  ought  to  be  so,  and 
''  to  be  obeyed  by  him  as  her  subject,  if  the  pope  d&- 
^'  clare  or  command  the  contrarie.  And  he  saith,  that 
**  that  question  is  too  high,  and  daungerous  for  him  to 
^  answere. 
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"  The  6th  of  May  1581,  before  Owciol  Hopton,  ktiight, 
''  John  Hammond^  and  Thomas  Norton. 

''  Whether  the  pope  have  authoritie  to  withdraw  from 
''  obedience  to  her  majesty,  he  knoweth  not. — The  7th 
^*ofMay  158U 

'*  Alexander  Briant." 

Robert  Sherwin^s  Examination. 

"  Being  asked  whether  the  pope's  bull  of  depriva- 
''  tion  of  the  queene  were  a  lawful  sentence  or  no,  he 
"  reAiseth  to  answere. 

'^  Being  asked  whether  the  queene  be  his  lawful 
**  soYeraigne,  and  so  ought  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
'^  any  sentence  that  the  pope  can  give,  he  doth  not 
"  answere. 

'^  Being  againe  asked  whether  the  queene  be  his  so- 
''  yeraigne,  notwithstanding  any  sentence  that  the  pope 
<<  can  give,  he  prayed  to  bee  asked  no  such  question  as 
''  may  touch  his  life. 

"  The  12  of  November  1580. 

"  Ralphe  Sherwinr 

Luke  Kirb^s  Answere. 

''  Luke  Kirbye,  to  the  first  saitb,  that  the  resolutio  of 
'<  this  article  depedeth  upon  the  general  questipn, 
**  whether  the  pope  may,  for  any  cause,  depose  a  prince) 
'^  wherein  his  opinioii  is,  that,  for  some  cfCuses,  he  m/ay 
**  lawfully  depose  a  prino0 ;  and.  that  such  sentence 
**  bu^t  to  be  obeyed. 

''  To  the  second,  he*  thinketh,  that,  in  some  cases,  (as 
'' infidelitie,  or  such  like)  her  maiestie  is  not  to  be 
''  obeyed  against  the  pope's  bul  and  sentence;  for  so 
*^  bee  saith,  hee  hath  read,  that  the  pope  hath  so  done, 
^  defaxtOf  against  other  princes. 

<f  To  the  third,  he  saitb,  he  caniiot  answer  it. 
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'<  To  the  fourth,  that  the  poi>e  (for  infidelitie)  bkih 
**  such  power  as  is  mentioned  in  this  article. 

'^  To  the  iafth,  he  thinketh,  that  doctour  Saunders, 
"  and  doctour  Bristotoe,  might  be  deceived  in  these 
''  poynts  of  their  bookes ;  but  whether  they  were  de- 
'*  ceived  or  not,  he  referreth  to  God. 

^  To  the  last,  he  sayth,  that  when  the  case  shall 
**  happen,  he  must  then  take  counsel  what  were  best  for 
^  him  to  doe.  **  Luke  Kirbye. 

**  John  Pophamj,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

"  Thomas  Egerton,  "  John  Hammond." 

Thomas  Cottom^s  Answere. 

**  Thomas  Cottom. — ^To  the  first,  in  this,  and  al  other 
''  questions,  he  beleeveth  as  the  catholique  church 
**  (which  he  taketh  to  be  the  church  of  Rome)  teacheth 
<'  him.  Arid  other  answer  he  maketh  not  to  any  of  the 
*^  rest  of  these  articles. 

"  By  me,  ITiomas  Cattam,  priest, 
*"  John  Popham,  **  Da.  Lewes, 

'^  Thomas  Egerton,  *^  John  Hammond." 

Lawrence  Richardson's  Answere. 

'*  Lawrence  Richardson. — To  the  fifth  article  hee 
^  answereth,  that  so  far  as  doctour  Saunders,  and  doc- 
*^  tour  Bristawe,  agree  with  the  catholique  doctrine  of 
''the  church  of  Rome,  he  alloweth  that,  doctrine  to  be 
*'  true:  and  touching  the  first,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
''  articles,  he  saith,  that  in  all  matters,  not  repugnant  to 
^  the  catholic  religion,  hee  professeth  obedience  to  her 
**  maiestie,  and  otherwise  maketh  no  answer  to  any*  of 
'^  them ;  but  believeth  therein,  as  hee  is  taught  by  the 
'^  catholique  church  of  Rome. 

**  Lawrence  Richardson. 
"  John  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

**  Thomas  Egerton,  <<  John  Hammond." 
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Thomas  Forde*s  Answere. 

«  Thomas  Forde.— To  the  first,  he  saith,  that  he 
*'  cannot  answere,  because  4ie  is  not  priuy  to  the  cir- 
'^  cumstances  of  that  bull ;  but  if  he  did  see  a  bull  pub- 
''  lished  by  Gregory  the  thirteenth,  he  would  then  de- 
"  liuer  his  opinion  thereof. 

'^  To  the  second,  he  sayeth,  that  the  pope  hath  autho- 
"  ritie  to  depose  a  prince  on  certain  occasions ;  and 
*^  when  such  a  bull  shall  be  pronounced  against  her 
'^  maiestie,  he  will  then  answere,  what  the  duety  of  her 
"  subjects,  and  what  her  right  is. 

'^  To  the  third,  he  saith,  he  is  a  private  subject,  and 
**  will  not  answere  to  any  of  these  questions. 

^  To  the  fourth,  hee  sayth,  that  the  pope  hath  autho- 
''  ritie,  upon  certaine  occasions,  (which  he  will  not 
'^  name)  to  discharge  subjects  of  their  obedience  to  their 
"  prince. 

'<  To  the  fifth,  he  saieth,  that  doctour  Saunders  and 
"  doctour  Bristowe  bee  learned  men ;  and  whether  they 
**  have  taught  truly  in  their  bookes,  metioned  in  this 
^*  article,  he  referreth  the  answere  to  themselves ;  for 
'^  himself  will  not  answere. 

<'  To  the  last,  he  sayeth,  that  when  that  case  shall 
*'  happen,  he  will  make  answere,  and  not  before. 

''  Thomas  Forde. 
**  John  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

"  Thomas  Egerton,  "  John  Hammond." 

John  Shert's  Answere. 
**  John  Shert.— To  all  the  articles  he  saith,  that  he  is 
**  a  catholique,  and  swarveth  in  no  poynte  firom  the 
''  catholique  faith ;  and,  in  other  sort,  to  any  of  these 
"  articles  he  refuseth  to  answere.  ^^  j  .    Shert 

*'  John  Popham,  '*  Da.  Lewes, 

'<  Thomas  Egerton^  ''  John  Hammond/' 
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Robert  JokruM^i  Amwere. 
''  Robert  Johnson. — ^To  the  firsts  he  saith,  he  can  not 


t€ 


answer. 


''  To  the  second,  he  cannot  tell  what  power  or  autho- 
''  ritie  the  pope  hath  in  the  poynts  named  in  this 
*«  article. 

^'  To  the  third,  he  thinketh,  that  the  pope  hath  autho- 
*^  riticyin  some  cases,  to  authorize  subjects  to  take  arms 
''  against  their  prince. 

"  To  the  fourth,  he  thinketh,  that  the  pope,  for  some 
''  causes,  may  discharge  subjects  of  their  allegiance  and 
*^  obedience  to  their  natural  prince. 

'^  To  the  fifth,  the  answere  to  this  article  dependeUi 
'^  upon  the  lawfiilnesse  of  the  cause,  for  the  which  the 
"  pope  hath  given  sentence  against  her ;  but,  if  the 
''  cause  was  just,  then  he  thinketh  the  doctrine  of  doc- 
"  tour  Saunders  and  doctour  Bristowe  to  be  true.  Whe- 
'*  ther  the  cause  were  just  or  not,  he  taketh  not  upon 
"  him  to  judge. 

''  To  the  last,  he  saith,  that  if  such  deprivation  and 
''  invasion  should  be  made  for  temporal  matter,  he  would 
i"  take  part  with  her  maiestie,  but  if  it  were  for  any 
*^  matter  of  his  faith,  he  thinketh,  he  were  then  boude 
**  to  take"  part  with  the  pope. 

"  Robert  Johnson, 

"  John  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

^*  Thomas  Egerton,  **  John  Hammond.'' 

John  Harfs  Answere, 

^'  John  Hart.— To  the  first,  he  saith,  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
*^  cult  question,  and  that  he  cannot  make  answere 
'^  thereto. 

<'  To  th^  second,  hee  saith,  that  her  majestic  is  law- 
''  ful  queene,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed,  notwithstanding 
**  the  bul  supposed  to  be  published  by  Pius  quintus. 
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*^  But  whether  she  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  taken  for 
**  lawful  queene,  notwithstanding  any  bull  or  sentence 
<'  that  the  pope  can  give,  he  saith,  he  can  not  answere. 
'    **  To  the  third,  he  cannot  answere,  and  further  saith, 
*'  that  he  will  not  meddle  with  any  such  questions. 

^'To  the  fourth,  he  saith,  he  is  not  resolved,  and 
^*  therefore  he  can  not  answere. 

*'  To  the  fifth,  he  saith,  he  will  not  deale  with  any 
^  such  questions,  and  knoweth  not  whether  Saunders 
"  and  firistowe  have  taught  wel  herein  or  not. 

''  To  the  last,  he  saith,  that  when  such  a  case  shall 
"  happen  he  will  then  advise  what  becommeth  him  to 
**.  do,  for  presently  hee  is  not  resolved. 

''  This  hee  did  acknowledge  to  us,  after  hee  had  ftdly 
'^  perused  the  same,  but  refused  to  subscribe  to  it. 

"  John  Popham.  "  Da.  Lewes. 

'*  Thomas  Egerton.  "  John  Hammond." 

Then  followeth, 

William  Filbee  his  Answere. 

<'  William  Filbee.— To  the  first,  he  saith,  the  pope 
<<  hath  authoritie  to  depose  any  prince ;  and  such  sen- 
"  tences,  when  they  bee  promulgated,  ought  to  be 
"  obeyed  by  the  subjects  of  any  prince ;  but  touching 
*^  the  bul  of  Pius  quintus,  he  can  say  nothing ;  but  if 
'^  it  was  such,  as  it  is  affirmed  to  be,  he  doth  allow  it, 
^'  and  saith  that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

''  To  the  second,  he  saith,  it  is  a  hard  question,  and, 
^*  therefore,  he  cannot  answere  it;  but  upon  further 
**  advertisement,  he  answeretb,  as  to  the  jfirst. 

*'  To  the  third,  he  knoweth  not  what  to  saye  there- 
"  unto. 

^  To  the  fourth,  hee  sayeth,  that  so  long  as  her 
«<  maiestie  remaineth  queen,  the  pope  hath  no  authoritie 
''  to  warrant  her  subjects  to  take  armes  against  her,  or 
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''  to  disobey  her ;  but  if  he  should  depose  her,  then  he 
**  might  discharge  them  of  their  allegiance  and  obadiece 
'<  to  her  maiestie. 

<<  To  the  fifth,  he  sayth,  he  will  not  meddle  with  the 
''  doctrine  of  doctour  Saunders  and  doctour  Bristowe. 

''  To  the  last,  when  this  case  happeneth,  then  he 
''  sayeth  he  will  answere ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  Ireland 
f<  when  doctour  Saunders  was  there,  he  would  have 
<<  done  as  a  priest  should  have  done,  that  is,  t«  pray 
^  that  the  right  may  have  place/' 

James  Bosgrave  his  Answere. 

<'  James  Bosgrave.*— To  the  first  he  sayeth,  that  in 
''  his  conscience,  and  as  hee  shall  answere  before  Ood, 
''  he  tliinketh  that  the  bull  or  sentence  of  excommu- 
'<  nication  of  Pius  quintus  against  her  majestie,  was  at 
''  no  time  lawfull,  neyther  was  at  any  time,  or  is  of  any 
''  of  her  majestie's  subjects  to  be  obeyed. 

''  To  the  second  he  sayeth,  that  her  majestie  is  law- 
**  full  queene  of  this  realme,  and  so  ought  to  be  taken, 
**  notwithstanding  any  bull  or  sentence  that  the  pope 
«  eyther  hath,  can,  or  shall  hereafter  give. 

"  To  the  third,  he  thinketh  the  pope  had  no  power  or 
<<  authoritie  to  license  the  earles  of  Northumberland  and 
**  Westmerlande,  or  any  other  of  her  majestie's  subjectes^ 
''  to  rebel  or  to  take  armes  against  her  majestie :  and 
*^  like  hee  saith  of  doctour  Saunders :  but  he  holdeth 
"  doctour  Saunders,  |md  all  other  that  shall,  upon  such 
**  warrant,  take  armes  against  her  majestie,  to  bee  tray- 
''  tors  and  rebells. 

"  To  the  fourth,  hee  sayeth,  that  the  pope  neither 
'^  hath,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  authoritie  to  discharge 
'^  any  of  her  majestie's  subjects,  or  the  subjects  of  any 
''  other  christian  prince,  from  their  allegiance,  for  any 
^'  cause  whatsoever,  and  so  he  thinketh  in  his  con- 
"  science. 
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''  To  the  fifths  hee  affirmeth  in  his  conscience,  that 
**  doctour  Sanders  and  doctour  Bristowe,  in  bookes 
'^  here  mentioned,  and  touching  the  poynt  here  speci- 
<'  fied»  have  taught,  testified,  and  mainteined  an  untrueth 
**  and  a  falsehode. 

**  To  the  last,  he  sayeth,  that  Ti^hatsoever  the  pope 

''  should  doe,  he  would  in  this  case  take  part  with  her 

''  majestie  against  the  pope,  what  cause  soerer  he  would 

**  pretend,  and  this  he  taketh  to  be  the  duety  of  every 

<<  good  subject.     And  this  to  bee  his  opinion  in  all  the 

''  pointes  above  recited,  he  wil  be  ready  to  affinde  upoii 

"  his  oth. 

"  James  Boigrave*: 

"  John  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

"  Thomas  Egerton,  "  John  Hammond.*' 

Henry  Orton*s  Amwere* 

"  Henry  Orton. — To  the  first  he  sayth,  that  he  think- 
^'  eth  the  bull  of  Pius  quintus  was  at  no  time  a  lavirfull 
*'  sentence,  or  of  force  to  binde  any  of  her  majestie's 
'*  subjects,  and  that  notwithstanding,  her  majestic  waa 
*'  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by  every  of  her  subjects. 

**  To  the  second,  he  thinketh  that  her  majestie  is  to 
"  be  holden  for  lawfuU  queene  of  this  realme,  and  ought 
''  to  be  obeyed  by  all  her  subjects,  notwithstanding  any 
"  thing  that  y*  pope  eyther  hath -dene,  or  can  doe. 

^'  To  the  third,  he  thinketh  the  pope  neither  hath 
*^  nor  had  authoritie  to  warrant  any  of  the  persons 
"  here  named,  to  doe  as  they  have  done,  or  any  other 
**  of  her  subjects,  to  take  armes  against  her  majestie, 

*  He  afterwards  retracted  his  answer  to  the  last  question,  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  desired  him  to 
deliver  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council :  he  was  careful  that  his  fellow 
prisoners  should  be  apprised  of  this  retractation.  This  is  mentioned 
in  a  manuscript  letter  of  cardina]  Allen,  which  has  been  conmiunicated 
to  the  writer. 
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"  and  that  thoae  which  have  taken  armes  against  her, 
^  upon  that,  or  the  like  warrant,  have  done  unlawAiUy. 

*'  To  the  fourth,  he  thinketh  the  pope  hath  no  autho- 
^  ritie  to  discharge  any  subject  from  bis  allegiance  and 
''  obedience  to  his  prince. 

''  To  the  fifth,  he  thinketh  that  D.  Saunders  and 
<'  D.  Bristowe  have,  in  the  poyntes  mentioned  in  this 
''  article,  taught  and  maintayned  an  untmeth  and  a 
«  falshood. 

''  To  the  last,  he  sayth,  that  in  the  case  here  sup- 
^  posed,  he  would  take  part  with  her  majestic  against 
**  the  pope,  or  any  other  invading  the  reaulme  by  his 

''  authoritie. 

"  Henry  Ortan. 

'^  John  Popham,  *'  Da.  Lewes, 

''  Thomas  Egerton,  **  John  Hammond. 

^  Imprinted,  &c,  as  in  the  title-page." 
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